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The Christian Antiquities of Tripolitania 

By J, B- WARD PERKINS, Esq., F.S.A., ani> R. G. GOODCHILD, Esq., F.S.A. 

[Read 8 th February 1951] 

I N late antiquity, as under the earlier Empire, Tripolitania was a small and some¬ 
what isolated territory. The creation of a separate province of Tripolitania, in the 
closing years of the third century, was no more than the official recognition of an 
established geographical fact. There continued to be important militajy^ and cultural 
links with the provinces to the west; but the natural isolation of the territor}'^ was 
inevitably increased by the decline in public security; and although the church came 
under the primacy of the bishop of Carthage, the records of the church councils bear 
eloquent witness to the hazards and difficulties of travel from such outlying districts. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the surviving Christian antiquities of Tripoli¬ 
tania exhibit a robust regionalism; or that artistically, with the single exception of the 
mosaic in the church that Justinian built at Sabratha, none is of outstanding intrinsic 
merit. 

To the student of Christian antiquity, however, there are several compensating 
advantages. The canvas is less crowded. There were only three urban centres of 
importance, Lepcis Magna, Sabratha, and Oea; and of these, Italian archaeologists 
were able to excavate the first two on a scale sufficient to warrant belief that the 
remains uncovered fairly represent the whole. In the interior, much still awaits 
discovery, and the future may well hold surprises in store. But the known material 
is remarkably unifomt; and here too, tlierefore, it may reasonably be regarded as 
representative. Another important factor is the state of conservation of many of the 
buildings, Lepcis Magna and Sabratha were both virtually abandoned soon after 
the Arab conquest, and the remains w'ere spared the systematic pillage that has been the 
fate of the great majority of classical cities. In. the interior, there was no sharp break. 
Instead, outlying districts were gradually abandoned to the encroaching desert, and 
their monuments left standing through the centuries, barely touched by the hand of 
man . As all too rarely in the w estern provinces, the Christian buildings of Tripoliiania 
can be studied in elevation as well as in plan. 

To these material factors may be added an unusually clearly defined chronological 
setting, at any rate so far as concerns the coastal cities. The Vandal conquest of 
Tripolitania in 455 may have added little directly to their burdens; but the indirect 
results were disastrous. The recent excavations at Sabratha vividly supplement the 
picture of Lepcis Magna given by Procopius: *a city , . , which w»as once large and 
populous, but later became for the most part deserted*.' Administrative neglect 
sealed the ruin of an economy that was dependent upon stable conditions; and the 
enforced dismantlement of the cities* walls left them helpless against the forays of the 
tribesmen from the interior. There can have been little or no building after the middle 
^ Df AtSf* 'ifc 4+ 13 Kal TroAtmi'flpiuifiss’ T& TrctAMv utrr€pi;iV 
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2 THE CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF TRIPOLITANIA 

of the fifth century; and their re-establishment after the Byzantine reconquest in 531 
amounted, in effect, to rcfoundaiion. In the interior, things were very different. For 
the frontier communities, self-sufficient and geographically remote, the fifth and sixth 
centuries seem to have been a period of considerable prosperity; and here, it is only 
in so far as their material remains are clearly derivative from those of the coastal cities 
that historical events can be said to provide a useful chronological framework. 

The present study is based in part upon a re-examination of the material made 
available by the Italian excavations at Lepcis Magna and Sabratha, and at a few points 
elsewhere; in part upon material sun’Cyed by.,the writers and others in the interior. 
Its object is the presentation of this material in concise, factual form and Tvith adequate 
documentation. A brief historical introduction has been added, for convenience of 
reference; and a concluding section summarizes some of the results. The evaluation 
of these results, in terms of contemporary Christian remains elsewhere in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world, forms no part of the writers’ present purpose; if their work has been 
well done, this task can safely be left to others. 

It will be noted that, for practical reasons, the survey covers that part only of ancient 
Africa that lay within the confines of the modem Tripolitania. It excludes, therefore, 
a part of modem Tunisia that belonged in late antiquity to ihe provincia iripoUtana, 
including the cities of Tacapae (Gabes) and Girba (in the island of Djcrba), both 
seats of bishoprics. 

It remains to record the writers' warm thanks to the following for permission to 
include the results of work unpublished, or published only in provisional form ; Pro¬ 
fessor Giacomo Caputo, Churches 3 and 4 and the catacomb at Sabratha, Churches i 
and 3 at Lepcis, the church at Breviglieri, and the inscribed block at Sidi bu Zeriba; 
ProfessorRenato Bartoccini, Church 5 at Lepcis; Mr, David Oates, the chapel at Gasr 
Maamura, the carved blocks from the Wadi Gsea and the DJebel Msid, and the 
inscribed lintel at Umm el-Msareb; and Mr. Michael De Lisle, the carved and 
inscribed archlvok at Gasr Gtakia. 

THE EARLY CHURCH IN TRIPOLITANIA 

The historical evidence for the spread of Christianity in Tripolitania is scanty, and 
consists for the most part of casual references in the works of Christian writers, and of 
the records of the presence of Tripolitanian bishops at the various church councils, 
When and how Christianity first reached the region can only be guessed, but the 
proximity of Cyrenaica, with its lat^e Jewish population, may well have been an im¬ 
portant factor in its dissemination; nor can it be doubted that in Tripolitania, as in 
other parts of the Roman Empire, it was in the larger cities that It was first established; 
the suggestion, based on alleged Berber traditions, of a direct Apostolic evangelization 
of the Djebel Nefusa does not carry conviction,* 

The first recorded Tripolitanian see w'as at Lepcis Magna, where a certain Archaeus 
was bishop at the end of the second century.* The name suggests that he was a 

* P. RomanelJi, 'Lc sedi cpiacupali della Tripolitania ^ p, 156; P. IVIonceaux, Iliitoire dr 

antica", MeHdironii drHa Poniifiem Accadrmia Momafia di PAfriqtir 1912, p. 54,. 

Afchr^tcgia^ 1935-6, p* i|6. 
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foreigner, rather than of native Punic or Libyan stock, and he may well have been a 
member of the immigrant community in this flourishing port. By the middle of the 
third century, episcopal sees existed also at Sabratha and Oea and, in the modern 
Tunisia, at Girba; and at some later date there was added Tacapae, also in Tunisia. 
That there were five bishops, and five only, in 397 we know from the objection of 
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Bishop Aurelius of Carthage to a proposal that the number of bishops required to be 
present at the ordination of a new bishop be increased to twelve: ‘propterea quia et in 
Tripoli forte et Arzuge tnteriacere videntur barbarae gentes [a graphic reminder of 
the increasing isolation of Tripolitania in late antiquity]: nam in Tripoli (ut asseritur) 
episcopi sunt quinque tantummodo,’' Thereafter, and throughout the fifth century, 
the number seems to have remained constant at five. 

The sees named above were all in the coastal zone; and although there were no 
urban centres in the interior, and no episcopal sees have yet been identified from that 
part of the Limes Tripolitanus that lies within the modern Tripolitania, it is hard to 
believe that there ^vas in fact no episcopal organization. The surviving remains attest 

* J. D. Mansi, Sacronm cmcithrum rt&va et ampii&iima €otUcdo, ed* 19Q1, Paris-Leipzig* c&L 886, xxxk. 
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the vigorous growth of Christianity in the Djebel country, and its spread southwjtfds 
into the basin of the Wadi Sofeggin. Extensive settlements of Libyan hmitanei had 
been established in these areas during the reigns of Alexander Severus and of sue- 
c^eding emperors; and by the end of the fourth century the population, though 
scattered, may well have been larger than that of the coastal belt.* It has been sug¬ 
gested that this was the ecclesiastical regw arzugttanit, referred to in the parage cited 
in the previous paragraph, and elsew'here, and knowm to have had its own bishops 
to have been united with the province of Byzacena/ The precise limits of this region 
are not recorded \ but the suggestion accords well with the available evidence; and an 
administrative distinction benveen the coastal zone and the interior would have had 
sound historical precedent. 

The history of the African church in the fourth and fifth epturies is. in no small 
measure, the history of the great Donatist schism. Tripolitania was not exempt. At 
the Council of Carthage in 41 r , the bishop of Sabratha was the only Catholic to hold, 
uncontested, one of the five Tripolitanian secs. His colleagues of Lepcis and Oea were 
both Donatists, w hile the sees of Girba and Tacapac were each repre^nted by a pair 
of rival claimants. About the interior w’e are less well informed. Without knotving 
the names of the sees, we cannot tell the sympathies of their holders; and there is little 
to distinguish the architecture of the Donatists from that of their Catholic rivals. 
From what we know of Donatism elsewhere, however, it seems likely that the frontier 
zone of Tripolitania w-as predominantly Donatist in its allegiance. For all that the 
original point of dispute betw’een Donatists and Catholics was a religious matter and 
lay in the church’s attitude towards those Christians who, under the stress of persecu¬ 
tion, had weakened and denied their faith, there were no major doctrinal issues in¬ 
volved : the roots of the trouble lay far deeper, in the deep-seated antagonism between 
the Romanized dwellers in the coastal cities and the indigenous peoples of the country¬ 
side, This antagonism was not unique to Africa; but the contrast was unusually 
strong, and it was nourished by difference of race, culture, and economic interest. In 
the provinces that bordered Tripolitania to the west, it was the coastal cities of Tunisia 
and Algeria that remained, on the whole, loyal to Catholicism, while Donatism had its 
stronghold among the Berber peasants of central Numidia, It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the same pattern w'as repeated in Tripolitania.^ 

There were, on the other hand, several factors that may have mitigated the impact 
of the Donatist controversy in Tripolitania. The settlements of the frontier zone were 
fairly recently established; and there is little or no trace of the vigorous paganism, 
rooted in indigenous, tribal tradition, that coloured later Christian thought and prac¬ 
tice in the Donatist regions of Numidia. Christianity^ too, w^as less deeply rooted in 
Tripolitania at the time when the controversy broke out. Large parts of Numidia 

^ For gcttlementB, see Gooddiild and Ward Doiititisi scttkmcnis itnd churchts of centnil Kumidia^ 

Verkina^ Jiturrudof Rtmtan Studies^ xxxix, 1949, pp. 93-95- A- Bcrthiei', Les V^iti^es du Clirisiianknu antique duns la 

* Haimnirlti, ap. ciL, pp- 161-31 B- Goodchild^ iWnmidie crntrale^ Al^icraj 19421 and for a aumitiar^* of 
Jtiumal of Studies, xL i9SOt PP- 30-5S. some of the social and i^liLical irnplication^ of Donatisirip 

-* For the hhiTorA' of Donatism in Africa see R Mon- W. H, C+ Frend, *Rd?gion and Sociid Change in the Late 
craux, Histoire iitteruire de i'Afrique chr^tiennr, Pam^ Roman Empire', Joumtl, Afay 1949, pp. 

V0I. vi, iijas; Cabml-L«lrfcq, iv, 7, 1457-1505: for the 487-96. 
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were converted during the third century, before the last great persecutions; whereas in 
Tripolitania there is little or no evidence for it, outside the cities, before the fourth 
century: the substantial conversion of the interior is perhaps no earlier than the closing 
decades of the fourth centuiy^(sce heiow-, pp* 76-77). In both these respects, then, 
feeling was probably less acute between Catholic and Donatist than w'as often the case. 
Even allowing for the limitations of the available evidence, it is noteworthy that there 
is no trace, as yet, from Tripolitania of the cult of martyrs, which is so pronounced a 
feature of Donatism elsewhere.* Much of the repressive legislation, too, must have 
remained a dead letter outside the cities, where it was least needed. The provincial 
authorities had little effective control over the interior, and they could not afford to 
alienate the sympathies of Donatist followers among the Iimita 7 iet\ upon whose waver¬ 
ing loyalty the safety of the province depended. 

The Donattsts at first welcomed the Vandal invasion as a liberation from Imperial 
persecution; and the Catholic bishops of Sabratha and Oea were both ousted by 
Gcnseric, soon after the extension of Vandal rule to Tripolitania in 455. Both parties 
alike, however, soon found themselves the victims of Huneric^s persecutions, later in 
the century; and the council of 484 is the last occasion on which Tripolitania was 
represented by the bishops of all five sees. Tacapae and Gtrba alone were represented 
in 525, 

The Byzantine reconquest restored central authority, and brought back a semblance 
of doctrinal unity to the coastal cities; but it is doubtful whether it substantially 
changed the situation in the interior, Procopius {De Aedif, vi, 3, lo; 4, 12) records 
that under Justinian the Gadabitani= and the inhabitants of Cydamac (Ghadames) 
were converted to Christianity; but he is silent about the Christian schismatics of the 
Djebel and of the Sofeggin basin. The cruciform baptisteries added to some of the 
churches in the region show that the Byzantine reconquest was not without its effect 
outside the coastal zone; but there is no reason to believe that the Byzantine govern¬ 
ment ever regained effective control over any substantial part of the interior. 

Christianity was not immediately swept aw'ay by the first Islamic invasions. 
Although the literary record is silent,’ five of the tombs in the cemetery at cn-Ngila 
(p, 21), on the outskirts of the Tripoli oasis, are dated beUvecn 945 and 1003. The 
neighbouring cemetery of Ain Zara (p. 21) is perhaps not much earlier, and that of 
Church 3 at Lcpcis (pp, 29 and 81) remained in use well into Arab times. It 
is evident therefore that, although Christianity disappeared from the territory after 
the invasion of the Beni Hillal in the eleventh century, it had been in continuous 
existence up to that date. Whether any of the Christian communities in the interior 
survived up to that date, tt is hard to say. 11 is quite certain, however, that the victory 
of Islam was not gained by the forcible extermination of its predecessor, 'rhere is 
ample evidence from the interior of a continuous social and economic development 

* For the arckaeological evidence for this cull in central Mi^e, Patrotagia CraKa, cvtI^ Pario^ 

Numidia, see Berthier, op, not be died a* evidence in thh connexian. It U a purely 

* Said to be ifi the neighbourhood of Exrpcis Magna, civil document; see George of Cyprus^ oftn 

Gad^bb U mentioned by Corippu^ {Joh. ii* 117). romam, ed. lionigman, Co'pm BriijreWeiue Histormr 

^ The alleged ninth-century list of episcopal seea^ Byzantimie: Ffirtna Imperti fasc. t , Brusseb^ 

Ikdog Lepcis, Oea, and (perhaps) Sabratha {NotiL ipwr, pp, 797-S. 
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from late antiquity into the early Islamic period. The faithful Muslims who built the 
mihrab In the church at Gasr es-Suq were probably the lineal descendants of those 
who had practised the Christian faith within the same building a short time earlier. 


THE SURVIVING REMAJNS 

The catalogue that follows lists all the major Christian antiquities of Tripoli tan ia 
that are known to the writers. It includes churches and any other buildings with 
specifically Christian associations; architectural elements from destroyed Christian 
buildings; Christian cemeteries or single graves; and those inscriptions that are Chris¬ 
tian in content or in associated ornament. It does not include minor, portable anti¬ 
quities, such as metal-work, pottery, or lamps; nor does it include buildings or other 
monuments of the Christian period that are purely secular in content. 

The area covered is that comprised within the boundaries of the modern Tripoli- 
tania, and excludes that part of the late classical province, including the cities of 
Gigthis and Tacapae, ivhich is now part of Tunisia; also Ghadames, at present under 
French occupation. Within these limits the arrangement is geographic^, and follows 
the subdivisions established in the Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania {LR.T,; see 
below). As yet no relevant Christian remains have been recorded from the Gefara, 
from the Wadi Zenuiem, or from the outlying oases; or from the coastal zone, outside 
the Three Cities and Sirte. Map references are given in terms of the British military 
‘Libyan’grid (British militaiy map series, i : 100,000Tripoli and i;200,000 Tripoli); 
the corresponding Italian series carries no grid. Alt dimensions, unless otherwise 
stated, are in metres. For the locations of individual sites see figs. 1,31, 32, 


The following works are cited throughout In abbreviated form: 


Ain Zara 
Afr. Ital 

Baitoccini, Antichita 
Cabrol-Leclercq 
Fonti e Monumenii 
Goodchild, Torhuna Plateau 
i.L.av. 

LR.T. 

NotweUes Archives 

III Co}igr, Arch, Crist. 

IV Cottgr. Arch. Crist. 


S. Aurigemma, U 'Area' cemeteriah crhtiaiia di Ain Zara (Studi 
di antichita cristiana pubblicaii per cura del Pontificio Istitato 
di Archeologia Cristiana, V), Rome, 1932. 

Africa Itaiiana ilih'ista di storia e d'orte a atra del Ministero delle 
Colotrh) 8 vols., 1927-41. 

R, Bartoceini, anticbiti ddJa Tripolitania’, Aegyptus, vii, 
1926, pp. 49-96. 

F, Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Dictionuaire d'archeologie chr^tienne et 
de liturgie. 

G, Caputo, Schema di Fonti e Monumenti deiprimo Crhiianesimo 
in Itipaiitama^ Tripoli, 1947. 

R. G. Goodchild, ‘Antiqmties of the Tarhuna Plateau’, Papers of 
the British School at Rontef xix, 1951, pp, 43-77. 

Imcriptlones Christianae Veteres^ ed. E. Diehl, Berlin, 

^925.-3'- 

Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania, ed, J. B. Ward Perkins and 
J. M. Reynolds, British School at Rome, 19^2. 

Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques et Htteraires, 

Afti del III' Congresso Internassionale di Archeologia Cristiana 
(Studi di antichita cristiana ..Vlll), Rome, 1934. 

Atti del /F® Congresso Internasionale di Archeoiogia Cristiana, 
vol. i (Studi di antichitk cristiana . ,., XVI), Rome, 1940. 
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Romanciti, Bas. Crist. P. Romancllif *La basilica cristlana ne!l‘ Africa scttcntrionale 

italiajia', IV Congr. Arch, Crist., pp, 245-89'. 

Romanclli, Mow. Crist, P, RomanclU, ‘Momimenti cristiani del Museo di Tripnlj^ Nuovo 

Bullctiino ii ArcheohgitJ Cristiana, xxiv-jcxv, 19 j 8“19, pp. 27- 
49, pi. II. 

The term gasr (plural, gsur) is used throughout to denote the tower-like fortified buildings 
that are characteristic of late antiquity in the frontier zone; see p, 59, n. 5, 

SABRATHA 

( a ) CllURCni£S 

Church I, on the south side of the Forum (pis. i and ii; figs. 2-4) 

Church, with adjacent baptistery, establbhcd w'ithin the civil basilica on. the south side of the 
Forum. Cleared by Bartoccini between 1925 and *927. Summar)' accounts of the building 
appear in Bartoccini, Guida di Sabratha, 1927, pp. 34 n., 59 ff. (the plan is confused and un¬ 
reliable), and in RomancUi, Bas, Crist., pp. 246-53, figs. 1-5. A fuller account by Bartoccini is in 
preparation. The structural history of the civil basilica, and the relation to it of the succeeding 
Christian buildings, were examined in 194S by the British School expedition, and will be studied 
in detail in the definitive report; for interim accounts see Jieports and Monographs of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities in IVipotitania, ii, 1949, pp. 21-24, Fasti Archeohgiei, iii, 1948, 77. 

(ij) The Pre-Byzantine Church, The pre-Christian, judiclar^'^ basilica, in its final phase, was a 
large but rather carelessly constructed building, with two longitudinal colonnades running east 
and west and an apse at either end of the central nave. It is presumably a modest copy of the 
great Scvenin basilica at Lepcis Magna, and dates from the fourtlt century. The main door lay 
near the centre of the north side, opening oflF the south portico of the Forum; and a complex of 
rooms behind the w estern apse, one of them wnth an apsidat cxedra, was a relic of an earlier phase 
of the building’s structural history’. The church occupied the western two-thirds of the previous 
building, and follow'ed the main lines of its structure; but although certain of the existing struc¬ 
tural elements were adapted intact (e.g. tlie south w'all and the subsidiary rooms to the west), it 
w'as substantially a new building. In particular, tlic north wall of the nave was rebuilt on a fresh 
line, narrowing the body of the building by nearly 2 m. and involving a proportionate displace¬ 
ment of the central axis. If one exclude sucJi indi^’idual features as derive from the earlier tmild- 
ing, the plan is that characteristic of the majoritv of pre-Byzantine churches in Tripolitania, a 
three-aisled basilica wdth a single, raised apse at the west end and the altar near the centre of the 
nave (fig, 3; pi. l). One of the rooms behind the western apse was converted into a baptistery, 
while the eastern part of the earlier basilica, outside the limits of the church, became an open 
cemetery. Three arched doors led from the nave and from the aisles into the cemetery; and at 
the north-cast angle, on the site of the former main door of the basilica, there projected a semi¬ 
detached rectangular room. Doors at the w'cst end of the two lateral aisles gave access to the 
rooms behind the western apse. 

The nave \vas of ten bays, each of the supporting elements of the colonnades consisting of a 
pair of columns set base-to-base at right angles to the long axis of the nave, an arrangement 
repeated in Church 2 at Lepcis Magna, but otherwise unique within the Tripolitanian series. 
The purpose of this rather clumsy device was normally to carry the extra breadth of an arcaded, 
masonry superstructure; and, in the absence of any trace of a marble architrave, it no doubt 
served the same purpose here. The columns, w'hich are of cipollino, and the bases and capitals 
appear to have been draw'n either from the South Forum Temple or from the Antoninc Temple, 
both late second-century buildings adjacent to the Basilica, 1 he altar stood in the centre of the 
nave, between the fourth and fifth bays from the west, beneath a canopy carried on re-used 
marble columns, trvo of red breccia and tivo of cipollino. The original altar appears to have been 
of wood. Save at the extreme west end, where there is a patch of coarse tessellated paving, dating 
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from the latest phase of the civil basilica, the nave of the church continued to make use of the 
fine marble paving of its predecessor. The apse is set i'^4 m. above the level of the nave, at the 
head of a broad flight of sandstone stairs, at the top of which, symmetrically placed on cither side, 
stood two re-used, rectangular, marble pilasters, dividing the chord of the apse into three unequal 
bays. It was paved with coarse tessellated paving, very' similar to that in the nave below. Doors 
cut in either flank, of w'hich that to the south is probably original, that to the north is a sixth- 
century addition, gave access to the space behind the apse. A part of this space, w hich w as prob¬ 
ably open to the sky, was used as a cemetery; but the three rooms against the west wall remained 
in use, and the central rf>om, formerly the tribunal of the Basilica, was adapted to serve as a 
baptistery, with a small, concrete-lined, rectangular tank sunk against the rear wall of the apsidal 
exedra (visible in pL tt, beyond the figure). 

The date of the church can only be approximately established. If the latest phase of the pre¬ 
ceding building is correctly dated to the third quarter of the fourth century {the evidence for this 
will be discussed in the report on the excavations of *94.8), the church can'hardly be much earlier 
than the turn of the century. On the other hand, the i(^entity of the tessellated flooring (coarse 
though it be) of the apse of the church with that of the west end of the pre-church nave suggests 
that the one is probably not very' much later than the other; and, with the ever-increasing 
decadence of the city during the fifth century, the unlikelihood of the erection of a church of this 
elaboration increases with each decade that passes. The historical probabilities and the evidence 
of structure and of epigraphy (see below, p. ja) alike suggest a date not long after 400 for the 
building of the church. It can hardly be later than 450. 

(b) The Bysantme Church. At some later date the church was restored and re-embellished. 
Apart from the conversion of an adjoining building into a new and larger baptistery (see 
below’), there were no major structural changes; but pavements were reiaid, and many of the 
fittings were renewed. The nave was repaved throughout at a higher level, with re-used paving 
slabs of grey limestone and with slabs cut from cipollino columns. A platform of revereed column- 
bases was inserted beneath the canopy, and in the centre of it was placed a marble altar, of w hich 
the hiisc, with sockets for four colonnettes and a central reliquary-recess, and fragment of the 
colonnettes themselves are preserved. To this period belong proliably, but not quite certainly, 
the footings of a screen, which enclosed all but three bays of the central nave. At the same time aft 
the floor was raised, the steps up to the apse were relaid in marble, and a door was cut in the 
north flank of the apse, with marble steps leading down to the new baptistery'. The former font 
was filled and sealed, and in its place was set an altar beneath a canopy of four marble columns. 

Re-used in the flooring and as steps are a Constantinian inscription (/,/?. T. 56) and a number 
of architectural fragments. The latter include elements from the interior of the building that now 
became a baptisterj-, and their use in the church confirms the contemponmeity of tlie two opera¬ 
tions. The baptistery' is dated by the form of the font to the Byzantine reconquest; and a restora¬ 
tion of the church after three-quarter's of a century of Vandal neglect is on every ground probable. 
It is interesting to notice that, despite the very' considerable dxflercnces of layout and liturgical 
usage exemplified in Church z, newly founded under Justinian, neither in this building nor in 
Churches 3 and 4 do the sixth-centurj' restorers seem to have felt it necessary' substantially 10 
rearrange die liturgical fittings. 

(c) The Byzantine Baptistery (fig. 4; pi, n, b). Opening off the west end of the south portico of 
the Forum, and adjommg the western extension of the civil basilica, was a vaulted building, square 
extemallv snd cruciform internally, the original function of which is not know'n. It was certainlv 
a public building, dating from the second half of the second century', and it had elaborate internal 
marble fittings, w'hich included three daises in three of the arms of the cross, carry'Ing projecting 
architectural orders. This original building W'as in due course converted into a place of assemblv 
by the insertion of longitudinal benches, after the pattern of those in the Diocletianic Curia in 
the Forum Romamim,* The of this akeotiorii the relation of the r^ulting edifice to 

^ Besides the Curia to ihe north of the Fonini at SabraiJuiT there ia a simihr cuHn-buiidjng at Lcpcis Alagna, 
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the Cum on the north side of the Forum, is not known. L*ter again it became a baptistery. A 
door was cut in the south wall, connecting it with the church; the marble superstructure of the 
two lateral daises was dismantled, and the niaterials re-used in the church; and the central area of 
the floor was raised, and in the middle of it was installed a font. This was an unusually elaborate 
version of the cruciform sixth-ccntury tj^pe, familiar from Churches i, z, and i at Lepcis Magna. 
The platform is octagonal and, instead of four equal arms to the cruciform tardt, that to the east is 
shorter and rounded, and lacks steps. There are sockets for a ivooden canopy and for some 
wooden feature at the west end, and an inlet-pipe in the east arm. In the floor surrounding the 
font are the sockets for a wooden miling, several times renewed; and the surviving canopy of the 
west dais was adapted to serve as a throne. 

Scratched on the concrete surface of the font is an early arabic grafflto, one of the few tangible 
traces of the post-classical period in the coastal cities. 

(d) T/ie Cemetery. In the centre of the apse, in a position of honour, was found a burial; it had 
been disturbed in antiquit\% and apart from a ring it contained no object by ivKich it could be 
identified. Otherwise no graves have been found within the church excepting those, one of them 
inscribed {J.R.T. zoz), in the corridor between the apse and the early baptistery; and this corridor 
may well have been open to the sky. 

Outside the church, to the north and west, there was a very large cemetery', which must have 
been in use over a long period of time. Scattered burials extended as far as the north edge of the 
Forum, and towards the south-west comer they were almost continuous. All are found buried in 
stone-lined cists, marked (if at all) by a flat slab or slabs. 'I'here is no record of any of the up¬ 
standing. chest-like tombs characteristic of the later phases of mrat Christian cemeteries in 
Tripolitania. Traces of wooden coffins have been found in some graves, A number of the earlier 
graves, immediately adjacent to the church, are inscribed. These fall into two groups: (a) in the 
south portico of the Forum {LR.T. 193,197,208, 211, and 220); and (ft) to the east of the church, 
within that part of the pre-Christian basilica that lay outside the church, immediately to the east 
{l.R.T, 196, igS^zoo, 203-4, z 12-13, 223, and 226-7). lettering is rough, 

with occ^ional uncial forms and a number of barbarisms (such as B used regularly for V), and 
the terminology consists of variations on a few simple formulae: Bon{a)e memori{a)e^ bixit mpoke 
nfinas . . . plus minus^ requielnt in .YPO, followed usually by the date and day of the month and 
the inthtrion. Exceptionally there arc more elaborate invo^tions: qui legis ora pro me peccatare, 
dicat tibi dommus remissa suat tibi peccata, otidias in iila die bocem domini dicetttis re^nissa sunt 
wtibersa deiicta. Many figure a Latin cross, others a monogram-cross, both forms with and 
without an accompanying alpha and omega. The chi-rho monogram, used in the inscriptions 
from the catacombs at Sabratha and at Sirte (pp. 19, 34), is not found. None of the tombs Is 
closely dated, but the inscribed series as a w^hole may be ascribed with confidence to the fifth 
century, with a possible overlap into the sixth. There is perhaps a gap after the re-establishment 
of the civic decencies under Justinian; hut later the cemetery almost certainly returned to use, 
and many, if not indeed the majoriw, of the anonymous burials in the open space of the Forum 
belong probably to the last phase of the city’s decline and eventual extinction. 

Sabratha^ Church 2, between the Forum and the fiarbour (pis. iir-v, XXvi; fig. 5) 

Clvurch, built over the levelled remains of earlier structures to the north of the Forum. 
Excavated between 1025 and 1929 by Barloccini, Summarx' accounts have appeared in Bartoc- 
dni, Guida di Sabratha, tgzy, pp. 59 ff., and in Romanelli,'Rm. Crisi., pp. 253-7, figs. 6-9, A 
deuiled publication bv Bartoccini h in preparation. This is certainly the ^ 6 yov a^tav troAAov 
Aijm'ai/ that Justinian built at Sabratha (Procopius, De Aedif, vi, 4, 13). 

The church itself, as distinct from its fittinp, is ven' roughly built of materials drawn from 
a large number of different monuments. The masonry of the w’alls and of the footings for the 

^joining Fonim Vetiw. .4 d^ption df the former building has been published recentlv by Bartoednj 

in Qundrmi di Archtr^l^ia driliM Ldna, 1950^ pp, 29-58. 
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columns of the nave arcade is of a distinctive, yellowHsh-'broviTi Umestone, almost certainly 
quarried in the neighbourhood of Lepcis, The immediate source can be identified as a monu¬ 
mental base erected in honour of Septimius Severus near tbc Theatre {^I.R.T. 33 j an inscribed 
block from this monument can be seen in pi. tv, d, bottom left). Otlier known monuments that 
contributed materials are the Capitolium, the Forum porticoes, the South Forum Temple, the 
North-west Forum Temple (Scrapacum), and probably the Antonine Temple. In addition there 
are the marble architrave of an order larger than any yet identified at Sabratha, some Corinthian 
capitals from an unidentified building, and rtvo siaes of re-used granite columns. It is evident that, 
when the church was built, Roman ^bratha already lay in ruins. 

The chancel lay towards the east. The cast end has been entirely quarried away, but the sur- 
\iving eastern extremity of the soutii wall must correspond approximately to the south-east 
angle, and there was probably a single projecting apse. The nave would have consisted of nine 
(or possibly of ten) bays, four (or five) of which were occupied by die chancel. The columns are 
of a wide range of slies and materials and have been brought level by means of rough masonry 
plinths projecting above the stylobate, the top of which was exposed throughout (pi. iv, c). There 
is a door near the centre of each long side, and three doors at the west end open into an irregular 
paved courtj'ard. Across the courtyard are the remains of a large, contemporaiy, domestic 
building; and against the facade of the church sawn-uff columns supported a pent-roof portico 

(pi. JV. di). 

Internally the chancel was separated from the five bays that constitute the nave by a low*, 
transverse screen, with a central opening giving access to the ambon. The footings of The.screen 
are in position, and two of the panels are in die museum. The ambon (pi, iv,i) was found in 
position just in front of the screen, on the north side of the central nave ; the basis of it is cut from 
a comice block from the Capitolium. Within the chancel are the footings, w^itb a central reli¬ 
quary recess, for a rectangular altar carried on four colonnettes; and over it stood a marble 
canopy. The lateral aisles seem, like the nave, to have been divided into two parts at a point one 
bay to the west of the nave-screen. I'he masonry’ is so rough that it is hard to be certain that the 
projecting pilasters at this point arc intentional; that they were intended seems, however, to be 
confirmed by the division at this point between the two panels of the lateral mosaics. 

The fittings of the church were in striking contrast to the crudity of the architecture. The 
mosaic pavement, which covered the entire floor and is now displayerl in the museum, is one of 
the finest sun'i\ing from antiquity. The main features of the great symbolic panel in the body ‘ 
of the nave, in which peacocks, a phoenLx, a caged quail, and a rich assortment of other birds are 
displayed in a spreacling acanthus scroll, are already familiar (pis. nj. b, and V, d*-6 (details); 

H. Peirce and R, Tyler, L’Art hyzmim, ii, 1934, pis, 115-rS; RomanclU, Bos. Cnr#., fig, 9), 
The remaining panels illustrate a wide range of fontial panels, in the one case, in the chancel, 
with inset figured roundels (pi. v, e). Plate v, d, a simple but extraordinarily effective tapestn^ 
design in sober green colours, from the western part of the two bteral aisles' is an outstanding 
example of a type of design, based on a rhythmical repetition of accent, that is characteristic of 
some of the finest of the later mosaics at Antioch, c.g. the Phoenix mosaic (D. Levi, Antioch 
Mosaic Pavements, 1947, pp. 35 ^-S) mosaic of the Beribboned Lion (ibid., pp. 313-15) 

The mosaics will be publishecl in full by Bartoccini. It is here sufficient to note that they are 
unquestionably the work of craftsmen from the Eastern .Mediterranean. The closest parallels 
are to be found in Syria and Palestine, e.g, at .■\ntioch, in the House of the Bird Rinceau {ibid., 
pi. .vci); but until more is known of the mosaics of Constantinople (the resemblance to those of 
the Great Palace is not close; G. Brett in The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, 1947, 
pp. 64-^7) it is perhaps un%yise to be more precise. An African mosaic that closely resembles 
the Sabratha mosaic in design and workmanship is recorded from Cherchel (Ef. .Mbertini 
L'Afriqtte Romaine, Algiers, 1950, pi. on p. 95). ' 

Other surviving fittings that arc demonstrably imp<>rted are: two transenna slabs of grey- 
veined white marble, with a wreathed, rosettedike monogram flanked by two crosses (fig. 5, a); 
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tw'o of the four loErblc columns supporting the canopy of the altar, each of which has, carved 
upon it in low relief, a I.atin cross resting on an orb (fig. 5, A); and an altar of the form illustrated 
in Cahrol-Leclcrcq, i, figs. U37-9; perhaps also a plain, rectangular, marble altar, and a small 
marble panel, inscribed 5 (ujj)c(tu)j D{eu)s (fig. 5, r; 1 M,T. 192). These are discussed below, 
pp. 61. 65-6. 

I'he mosaic has been crudely patched on several occasions (pi, v, b, illustrates one such patch, 
with a clumsv attempt to reproduce the original patteni; patching material includes two frag¬ 
ments of Christian inscriptions, LR.T. 224 (a) and (i)); but there are no signs of other alterations 
or repairs. There is no baptlsterj^ and no associated cemeter)'. 

Sahratba, Church belKetn the Theatre and the sea, Regie III, insufa 4 (pis. vi, vii, b, viri, ix, 
and xxvit; fig, 6) 

The larger of a pair of churches that lie between the Theatre and the sea, on the seaward side 
of the main coast road (Regio III, insula 4), For clarit)' of description the rtvo churches are here 
described separately; but there can be little doubt that they were in fact closely associated and 
that, together with the subsidiary' buildings adjoining them, they formed a singleWetf sacra. The 
clearance of the complex, begun by Guidi, was completed by Caputo. A summary account of 
the results appears in Romanelli, Bas, Crist., pp. 257-62, figs, 10-12. Subsequently, in 1949, 
limited excavation within, and immediately in front of, the apse of Church 3, undertaken in 
connexion w'ith the consolidation of the mosaics, has cleared up several doubtful points; but the 
serious stratigraphic examination of the prc-basilical levels has yet to be attempted. 

Church 3 is the more elaborate, as well as the larger, of the two. In. addition to the church 
itself, there arc three groups of associated buildings: at the east end, an atrium; and on either 
flank, a baptistery (fig, 6). The plan svas in part conditioned by the presence of earlier structures. 
The atrium occupies the south-west angle (if a substantial bath-building; while the church itself 
and the smaller of the two baptisteries embody the plan, and a considerable part of the actual 
structure, of a second large building, the function of which is not known. Both of these earlier 
buildings seem to have been in a fair state of repair when the church w'as built. 

The church itself is a three-aisled basilica, with a single, raised, western apse, ^'he nave 
occupies the body of what appears to have been previously a single large hall or courtyard, 
roughly 17 x 27 m. It was of ten bays, and the two lateral colonnades each consisted of ten 
columns of imported grey granite, with capitals and bases of Greek marble, all of which were 
probably derived from a single Iate-second-centur\’ or third-century' structure. The weekly 
summaries of excavation do not mention any trace of fallen superstructure; but in the absence 
of any fragment of an architrave, it is a reasonable assumption that, as In Church t, the colon¬ 
nades carried an arcade. The single apse was at first lower than it later became; and unless there 
were movable wooden steps, the only access from the nave was by stairs in the south flank, at the 
west end of tlie south aisle. Two marble column-bases, which must have been placed in their 
present position on the chord of the apse when the latter was rebuilt, belong to the same series as 
the bases of the nave colonnades, and they may well therefore have occupied the same position in 
the original building as they do now'. 'I'bey may be compared with the simitar features in 
Churches nos, i and 4 at Sabratha; and it is suggested below' (p. 63) that they serv'ed to support 
some form of ty'mpaiium across the half-dome of the apse. 

The presbytery' occupied all but rivo bays-of the nave, and was enclosed by a chancel-rail, the 
sockets for w'hich can be seen in the bases of the lateral colonnades. The altar stood approxi¬ 
mately in the centre of the space so enclosed, between the fourth and fifth bays from the west. 
Nothing remains of the actual altar; but its position is marked by the sockets for a wooden rail 
or canopy (pi. viii, e). Around the altar and in tlie south aisle the floor is of concrete; but between 
the altar and the apse, and in the apse itself, arc the considerable remains of an elaborate and 
gaily coloured mosaic pavement (pi, ix, a andc), In the apse it consists of a freely developed orna¬ 
mental scroll springing from a central chalice; in the nave a pattern of circles, squares, and 
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lozenges, set within a zigzag border. Within the individual frames is portrayed a variety of 
geometric figures and schematic plant forms—rosettes, double-peltae, crosses with leaf-terminals, 
etc.; and in the centre of the mosaic a damaged tahella ansata, containing an inscription of four 
lines (pi. vtii, d\ I.R.T, 13), the surviving te\t of which reads; flboni[. ., /exceptor[. .. 'msvisdf. 
[.../V0T\'MS0^ ■. .j. The right-hand margin has gone, and the precise length of the lines cannot 
be determined owing to the possibiliu of abbreviations; but the reading suggested by Romanclli 
{op. ciif., p. 261) is probably substantially correct: FI{avius)^ Bonifatius exceptor cum svn Deo ifotimi 
solvit.^ Technically and stylistically the mosaic can be assigned, w'ithout hesitation, to the fourth 
century; and although the bulk of the stirv'iving mosaics attributable to the period after the sack 
of the city in 363 are of considerably coarser texture and workmanship, an inscribed mosaic 
medallion that belongs to this phase of Regio If, insula V, house lO, shows that local craftsmen 
were still capable of producing competent work. A date before 363 cannot be excluded on 
stylistic grounds; but it seems improbable that a catastrophe that left the centre of the town in 
niins should have passed this outlying building without leaving a trace. On the (rther hand, the 
mosaic can hardly be much later than 400; and the church (sm probably be attributed therefore 
to the last quarter of the fourth century. 

Framed within the pattern of the mosaic is the mouth of a substantial cistern (visible in the 
centre of pi. vili, a). The presence of so incongruous an object within the presbytery, a few paces 
from the altar, might at first sight be taken to show' that it had religious associations, and xvas in 
some way an object of veneration. I'he su^eation seems to be discounted, however, both by the 
casual relation in which it stands to the main architectural features of the church, and by the lack 
of any reference to it in the text of the mosaic. Its retention is rather a symptom of the times after 
the sack of 363, when the failure of the aqueduct made it imperative to put to good use every 
available means of storing the winter rains. 

Contemporary with the original church are a pair of rooms against the south flank of the 
building, towards the west end. One of these opens off the extreme end of the south aisle, 
opposite the steps up into the apse, and is perhaps a sacristy; the other, which is divided centrally 
by two columns, is a baplisten', and had originally three doors, one opening off the street, and 
the other two leading into the sacristy and into the'souih aisle respectively. Both rooms are pre- 
basilical structures, adapted with but little alteration to their Christian purpose. A mosaic 
pavement, in style and materials closely resembling those in the church, covered the fioor of each 
(pi, IX, b and d); and flush with it, in the centre of the west half of the baptistery, was the font, 
a simple, concrete-lined recess, with steps downwards from the west side, so that the initiate 
faced eastwards during the ceremony of baptism (pi, viii, A), 

The church w'as later rebuilt. The new building followed the same general lines as the old; 
but new flanking walk were inserted, considerably reducing the span of the lateral aisles; and 
there are signs that some of the columns of the nave-colonnadcs were shifted slightly at some date 
between their erection and the insertion of partitioning screens, suggesting that the roof of the 
central nave, too, may have been renewed at the same time. The floor-level was raised through¬ 
out the greater part of the church. In the apse the chord was raised 35 cm., cutting and burying 
the original mosaic (pi, [x.n,illustrates the relative level); and in front of the apse ash^lowfooting, 
which cuts through the presbytery mosaic (pi. ix, c), mark-s the base of the flight of steps that 
now connected the apse directly with the nave. The mam body of the presbyterj' mosaic, worn 
and much patched, seems to have been retained in use; but the level of the altar was raised, and a 
marble altar installed, of which the greater part of the base was found in position. U is of the 
same general tj-pe as that at el-Asibaa {see below, p. 37). No trace now remains of any corre¬ 
sponding paving-level in the central nave; but at the east end of the two lateral aisles are 
the considerable remains of pavements overlying the earlier concrete floors. These are mainly 
of brown limestone slabs, and incorporate fragments of marble, including one inscription 
(I.R.T. 178}. 

T The exetptor was a minor clerical official attached to the office of the pmvuictai governor. 
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To ihesame phase belongs, presumably, the replacement of 
structure in thc^orresponding position on the north side of the building (pL viH. c). Whether or 
noTS earlv font wJsuppreSed at the same time, as ^vas that in Church i. cannot now be 
determined.' The rooms certainly remained in use, as is showm by repairs to the floom similar m 
srvle and in materials to those carried out in the nave. The new baptistery', which 
to be of later construction than the main building, was altogether more elaborate. It compns^ 
a suite of rooms, within which the baptistery* proper consist of a 

a rcctaneular, canopY-Hke structure, decorated internally with pilasters and surfaced with hne, 
white stucco. Within the font-recess, which is much damaged, arc the housings for two hori¬ 
zontal timbers, which must have carried some wooden superstructure. . 

There is nothing in the character of these alterations and repairs that suggests specific 
tine influence; they follow closely on established practice. But repairs on this s<^le could hardly 
have been required so early as the first half of the fifth century ; and_it is hard to^lieve that they 
could have been undertaken at any time between the Vandal invasion and the By^antme recon- 
Quest. On historical grounds, therefore, they may be ascribed \vith some confidence to the 

decade following the latter event. , i- * 

To the south of the church are the remains of an extensive cemetery. The earlier tombs, 
several of which are inscribed {l.RJ\ zo 6 , 214, Z19, 221. 222), are flat and covered with slabs 
The later tombs are rectangular or convex structures, rising clear from me ground and stuccoed 
fcf Churches 2 and 3 at Lepcis; and the late cemeteries at Am Zara and cn--\gila, p- 21J; 
one of tliom is elaborately painted and inscribed {LR.T. 205). The monogram-cross figures twice 
in the earlier group, each time with alpha and omega. 


Sabraftia, Ckarch 4, beiiceen the Theatre and the ^ea, Regia ///, insula S (pi. vii, a\ fig. 6) 

The smaller of the pair of churches between the Theatre and the sea. For the origind excava¬ 
tion and bibliography, see s.v. Church 3. Trial excavations were undertaken wi^in the north- 
w'cst angle in 19431 connexion with the restoration of the outer north wall, which thr^tened 
to collapse. The church lies in the south-east comer of an earlier, and far larger building, of 
which the footings only sun'ive. These indicate a simple, rectangular basilica, probably utili¬ 
tarian in character, measuring some 26 x 49 m. and divided internally by tw|o longitudinal colon¬ 
nades, each of sixteen piers or columns. This building in turn overlies the remains of earlier 

struaures. , . , . , 

The church itself is of two periods, both buildings being basilical m plan with a single, rai^d. 
western apse (fig. 6). The na^e, which is of seven bays, is substantially that of the original build¬ 
ing. Of the nave-colonnades, all save one of the marble column-bases are in position, and there 
are fragments of the cipollino columns and one w'om marble capital, all re-used from i^rlier 
buildings, A pair of mtrrow footings, linking the apse and the altar, which stood as usual in the 
centre of the nave, served to support the alur-canopy and the steps up into the apse, reflect 
the unstable character of the fill upon which the church is built. If any trace of the original altar 
survives, it is still buried beneath the later altar-base, a square platform of sandstone blocks, 
paved with slabs of yellow limestone at a level of 70 cm. above the original floor. On this plat¬ 
form stood a canopy, of wliich one stuccoed sandstone column and capital are preserved. Between 
tlic column-bases of the nave arcades are sandstone footings, grooved along the upper surface to 
carry the panels of a screen; and it is clear that when the church was rebuilt the general floor-level 
w'iis’at least 3 4 cm. above that of the earlier building. 

The surviving apse belongs substantially to the later phase, as is shown by the shallow footings 
of the front of the chord, facing towards the nave. I’his front, which w'as m^ked by stairs, is no 
more than a single course of masonry, resting on an earthen fill, and behind it arc the footii^ of 
an earlier and more substantial apse, on approximately the same, lines as its successor. The 
masonry' of this earlier apse is also exposed along the north flank. A marble colonnette, one of a 
pair which stood on the chord of the apse, shows that, in detail as well as in general plan, Church 
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4 conformed closely to the pattern established bv Churches i and 3. Two chapels, or sacristies, 
flaok and envelop the apse so as to contain it within a rectangular perimeter. The}' are separated 
the one from the other by a low partition, the upper surface of which, i -io m, above pavement 
level, is covered by a green marble slab. It is not certain whether these chapels repeat an original 
feature or arc a second-period innovation. 

There is little direct evidence for the date of either church ; but although the later building 
followed closely on the tines of its predec^or, it is evident that the west end at any rate required 
to be completely rebuilt; and the substantial raising of the floor-level in the nave suggests an 
intervening period of neglect, if not indeed of abandonment. It may well be that the two periods 
correspond closely to those of Church 3, with which this building is closely linked. 

Several graves have been exposed within the church; and around it there is a large, though 
rather scattered, cemetery, the farthest graves of which extend nearly to the Oceanus Baths. Any 
inscriptions that there may once have been have since perished, 

(A) CEMETERIES? AND ISOLATED CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 

Cemeteries adjoining Churches r, j, and 4 
Sec pp. 12, iS, and 19, respectively. 

Catacomb to the east of the Theatre 

Found in 1942 in the cemetery area to the east of the Theatre; not yet completely explored. It 
consists of a series of irregular galleries, lined w'Eth loculi. Many of the loculi W'cre painted or 
variously inscribed, and of these four {I.R.T. 194, 216, 217, 228) have been recorded; a fifth 
(/,/f.T. 195) bears an inscription in mosaic (pi. xiri, A). The early date of the catacomb is 
attested by the use of the chi-rho monogram, to the exclusion of the monogram-cross, and by 
its use, not only as an acclamation, but also as an abbreviation for 'Christus*, a decidedly early 
feature (Cabrol-Leclercq, iii, i, i486 f,). 

Cemetery irntnediatety north-east of the Tiieatre {Regia /!*, itisitla 8) 

Part of a small but compact cemetcrv on the extreme edge of the excavated area; it probably 
adjoins some building not yet excavated, 'rhe tombs are all of late type, and were erected when a 
considerable depth of accumulated debris already covered the classical levels. One of the tombs 
is inscribed (/,/f.T. 209). 

Graffiti in the Theatre 

Guidt {Afr, liaf. iii, 1930, p. 52, fig. 42) illustrates a number of monogram-crosses, scratched 
on one of the piers of the Theatre, after the building had been abandoned and converted to 
other uses. 

Isolated inscriptions 

A funerary text found near the Byzantine wall at the west end of the city {I.R J\ 201) may be a 
stray. The findspoi of two others {IJtT, 215, 225) is not recorded. 


OEA (TRIPOLI CITY) 

(11) CHURCHES 

The site of the city has been coniinuor^ly occupied since cla;^ical tim^; and, although scat¬ 
tered finds attest considerable bullduig activity during the Christian period, as yet no remains 
have been found in situ. 
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(6) SCATTERED ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 

CaTTed bracket (j), found in Tripoli City (pi. 3 c, a-b) 

Carved marble bracket, 172 m. bng xo-45 broad xo-36, found in 1913 re-used as part of a 
well-head near the raihvav station at Tripoli; novr in Tripoli Museum. Romanelli, Mon. Crift.^ 
PP- 30 - 33 . pi. II, I and 3; Bartoccini, Aaticbita, Eg. 88. 

About onc-third only of the bracket is left rough; the remainder is carved with a simple 
guilloche pattern, with two panels of formal vine-scroll and, on the forward, chamfered face, two 
figures supporting a wreath, containing the chi-rho monogram (pJ. x, ft). Probably of the late 
fourth or early fifth century. 

Carved bracket (s), found in Tripoli City 

^ Bracket of dpolltno marble, 1-26 m, long xo'35 broad X015, from a street in the old city of 
Tripoli; now in Tripoli Museum. Romanelli, Mon. Crist,, p. 33, 

About one-quarter only of the bracket is left rough; the remainder is decorated, on the sides 
with a simple scroll, and on the bevelled end with a chi-rho monogram, with alpha and omega. 

Capital, found hi Tripoli City (.?) (pi. xv, r) 

Damaged marble capital (ht. 077 Row in Tripoli Museum; the findspot is not recorded, 
but it presumably comes from the old eit}'. 

A damaged but ea^y recc^nizable specimen of a familiar class of Byzantine capital, in which 
the body is divided into two zones, with birds in high relief at the upper angles and a zone of 
basketwork, bordered by a wreath-like fillet, below (R. Kautzsch, Kapiteflstudien (Studien zur 
^at^tiken Kunstgeschichte, no, 9), Berlin, 1936, pp. i63'-5, pi. 32, a subdivision of his category, 
Ztc€isonenkapiteile\ no. 522, in Haghia Sophia, differs only in the absence of a band of car\'ed 
ornament on the abacus), A w^cll-dated parallel in the west is from the ciborium that v^'as erected 
in San Clemente, Rome, under Pope Hormisdas, a,d, 514-23 (G. Rivoira, Origmi delf Arriu- 
teitura Lombardo, i, igoi, fig, 75; see also those in the ciypt at Otranto, A. Colasanti, Varte 
brsanhna rn lialta, 1923, pi, 57), In its Tripolitanian context, there can be little doubt that this 
capital dates from the second quarter of the sixth century. 

Inscribed block, found hi Tripoli City 

Romanelli (Mo«. Crist., pp. 37-38) records an irregular marble block, perhaps a ke^-stone, 
msen^d with a Latin cross, found in 1916 during the demolition of Forte Spacnob; how in 
Tnpoli Museum (?), 



Inscribed arckitrate, found in Tripoli City (pi. X, r) 

Column of dpollino marble (diam. 0-57 m.), split 
and re-used as an architrave (length, i 50 m.); found 
in 1912, during the demolition of Forte della Vite, 
and now in *1 ripoli Museum. Romanelli, Mon, 
Crist,, pp. 33-35: 1 ,R,T. 2i;4. 

Inscribed longitudinallv on the cur\’ed face with 
the invocation 5 (airic(to)*D(CTi)r and. in the centre, 
a compass-traced Greek cross inscribed within, a 
double circle. 


Fig. 7 . Inscription on a re-used marble column. Inscribed column from Tripoli City (fig. 7) 

V f 1 . j , 2 column of cipoUino marble (diam, o* com. 

approx,), found m 1912, re-used as a door-sill, near the Bab el-Gedid, Tripoli; now in Tnpoli 
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Museum. Romandli, Notisiario Archeohgico, ii, 1916, pp. 334-6, figs, 20-21 ] Mon, Crist,, 
PP- 35-37. pl- n, 4; I.R,T, 255. 

The coluriirtu*as re-used, upside down, in Intc antiquity,and while in this position was inscribed 
with the invocation (ng. 7). For the form or the G, cf. pL X.KI, a; 

also A. Merlin, Forum et egUses de Sufetuia (Gouveruement Tunbien; notes et documents 
publics par la Direction des Antiquity et Arts, V), 1912, p, 34, fig. 5. 


(f) CEMETERIES 

Scattered epigrapkic finds 

Tripoli Museum contains the remains of five Christian funerary tests, found in various parts 
of the old city U.R,T, 256^, 257-60). Of these, two fi^re the chi-rho monogram {}.R,T. 258, 
259); a third {i>R.T, 256a) records an Egyptian who died in Tripoli, probably during the sixth 
century. 

Cemetery at Ain Zara 

Open cemeterj', discovered and surveyed by Aurigenuna between 1911 and 1914 at Ain Zara, 
14 km, south-south-east of Tripoli, on the edge of the Tripoli oasis (map ref. L 540580). Pub¬ 
lished in detail by Aurigemma, Ain Zara (see bibliogtaphy); and, in summary form, in I.R,T, 
261, Some of the tombs have since bt^n reburied by drifting sand, and others have disintegrated. 
Traces of an associated structure, which may have been a chapel, and of a precinct wall, w’ere 
seen by Ward Perkins in 1948, among the dunes on the west edge of this main cemeterj'. 

The tombs are uniformly oriented cast and west, and each consists of a chest-like structure, 
trapcaoidai or saddle-hacked, standing on a low plinth, and built of loosely concreted rubble 
with a stucco surface. The form, which resembles that of the later cemeteries at Sabratha and 
Lepcis Magna, is still current in present-day Tripolitania. Of the I2i tombs examined, 59 
retained traces of the texts and a\qnbols with which all were once inscribed. These embody a 
number of formulae that contrast strangely with those in use elsewhere in Tripolitania during the 
fifth and early sixth centuries. In ok tumuio iaket korpus and rekessit de ok sekulo replace the 
familiar Bonae memoriae^, and the commonest acclamation is Requiem aetemam det tiin Dotninus 
et lujc perpetua Itikeat tibi The inscribed symbols include peacocks affronted across a chalice, 
fishes, Latin crosses (in a variety of elaborate forms, but once only with alpha and omega), and 
compass-traced Greek crosses of a form approximating to that illustrated in pi. x, c; but tire 
chi-rho monogram and the monogram-cross arc hot found. It is not impossible that these 
peculiarities are regional; and that Aurigemma may be right in attributing the cemetery to the 
period of Vandal domination, before the ByKantine reconquest. But whereas a secure terminus 
post quern is given by the use, in whole or part, on no less than thirteen tombs, of the Trisagion, 
Sattetus Deus, sanctus fortis, sancius immorfaiis, miserere mei, which made its first appearance at 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, the only valid terminus ante quern is that afforded by the neigh¬ 
bouring, and closely comparable, cemetery' at en-Ngila. In a simple community such as that of 
Ain Zara, early formulae may well have outlasted their popularity elsewhere; and it is safer to 
conclude that the cemetery' is certainly later than the middle of the fifth century', but that it 
may well be very considerably later. 

Cemetery at en-Ngila (pi. x, d) 

Open cemetery found among the sand-dunes at en-Ngila, 18 km. south-south-west of Tripoli, 
near Suani bcn-Adem (map ref. L 410550), Romanelli, Nuo^’o BvUetiino di Archcologia Cristiana, 
xxi, 1915, pp. 76-78; Paribeni, AJr. Ital, i, 1927, pp. 75-82; Todesco, ibid, vi, 1935, pp. 79-81; 

262. 

The tombs are of the same general form as those at Ain Zara, and are elaborately iiucribed on 
the two long sides (pi. x, d, tomb no. 4). Of the fourteen recorded texts, five are precisely dated 
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between the yea^ 945 and 1003, and the cemetery belongs therefore to the closing veare of Arab 
toleration in Tripolitanta. 

LEPCIS MAGNA 

(a) CHURCHES AND OTHER CHRISTIAN BUILDINGS 
Church I, the former Severart Basilica (pi. XI, fig. 8) 

Church, installed by Justinian in the body of the Severan Basilica (Procopius, De Aedif vi, 
4, 4-5: Kat Up6y f^v d^to$£aTov Tj} deofOKt^ T^Sf ivtOnKCV . . . Trpos S« «en uwujifoSo/iijffaTO t« rffBe 
ycYovora iv row a™ ^dt'ow Mai MaraTrfjrrojMtJrra ^aotXtta, ^aatXlotsr ToO TraAciiOl? epyoi^^ 

Procopius speaks as if these were two distinct operations, but there can. be little doubt that 
both passages refer to the same undertaking). The excavation, begun by Bartoccini and continued 
by Guidi, was completed by Caputo, 'I'he church has been briefly described by Romaneilt, Bas. 

*7“*^* For the Severan Basilica, see Baitocdni, . 4 /r. Ital. i, 1027, pp. 53- 
74t ivid. ii, 1928-^, pp. 30-49; B,M. Apolloni, // F&ro e la Basilica Severiana di L^ptis Magna 
(I monumenti italiani: rilievi raccolti a cura della R. Accademia dTtalia, fasc. viii^x), Rome 
1936. ■ / , 

form of the church was determined by that of the pre-existing structure, a grandiose, 
three-aisled basilica, with galleries over the side-aisles and a raised apse at dther end of the central 
nave (fig- 8)- At the four^comers of the building, flanking the apses, are four small, roughly 
rectan^lar chambers, which open off the nave-aisles, and communicate with each other and 
w'lth the apses by way of the corridors that fill the spaces between the apses and the outer walls, 
and hou^ the stairs leading to the upper galleries. The body of the building was substantially 
intact, although in very poor repair, when it was converted into a church; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the insertion of vaulting in the angle chambers, no major structural alterations were 
mvoWed. The alterations were mainly to the secondarv fittings, and are interesting, therefore, 

for the Eight they throw on what were felt to be the essential cult-requirements of a laree basilical 
church. ^ 

OnW one of the two pre-existing apses was required, and the south apse was selected, pre¬ 
sumably as being the more easterly of the two,^ while the north apse was stripped of the greater 
part of Its architectural ornament, which went, in part, to build Church 3. The floor of both 
apses w^s some 0 80 m. above that of the rest of the building and, to house the sanctuary a 
platform was now proj^ted forward at the same level from the south apse.^ Built into this 
platform, "'bich occupies the first two bays of the nave, are two fragments of Severan 
inscriptions (/./?. f. 400, 429) and another of the fourth century {l.R/F 651). The platform 
IS divided into two by a step, on which stands a chancel-rail, consisting of six pedestal-bases 
t^eo from the dismantled decorative order of the north apse, and between them, oii 
either side of a central openmg, four sections of earthed pilaster (pi. xi, o). These come 
from the Sej'eran four-wav arch, which lay well outside the Byzantine city and was probably 
already partly buried under the encroaching sand-dunes. TKe centml opening, flanked bv 
rtvo cipolhno posts, leads down into the body of the nave and to the pulpit The latter set 
on the central axis immediately in front of the sanctuary^ platform, is a composite structure of 
sandstone faced with re-used marble (pi. xi. bf Two flights of six steps lead up to the platform 
which consists of ^'o of the angle-capitals from the Severan arch, set obliquely and sup¬ 
ported at the angles by single colonnettes. The altar is not preserved; but its probable position 
IS marked by a rectangular slab of marble carefully inset in the centre of the re-used marble 
paving of the sanctuary.^ Around the circumference? of the apse, steps were inserted between the 

> The b.iiIdingiBconvenieiiilyd^nh«Ja3if[helone wuctuarv above the main body of the chureh The 

north shaiild, perhaps, rather be on the effort to Kcurt 

some 28 deg^ Lv u ... ^ umfomi level within the sanctnarv. 

RomancUi (p. 267) emphasise* this nuaing of the » There was no reliquary recess bencaib this sUb. 
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columns^ of the engaged order to convert the five intcrcolumnar niches into seating for the 
officiating clerg}'. The doors in the two remaining intercolumiiiations remained open, givbg 
access to the t^vo lateral chapels. 

Of the four angle-chapels, that to the north-east has been completely cleared, and ajiy later 
modifications, if such there were, have been removed. In each of the remaining three chapels, 
however, the Byzantine Boor stands from O'So to 1-30 m. above the original, Severan pavement, 
suggesting that there had been a veiy' considerable accumulation of debris during the preceding 
period. This finds graphic confirmation in the north-west chapel, which w^ converted into a 
baptistery. Here, embedded in the make-up of the Christian Boor, into which has been sunk a 
font of characteristic, sixth-centurv cruciform type, is one of the cipollino columns that formerly 
stood at the angles of the chamber, supporting the flat, timber roof. In place of tlie latter vvas 
inserted a barrel-vault, carried on three pairs of masonr)' piers, which are linked longitudinally 
by arches. The same scheme was adopted in the south-west chapel, except that, in place of the 
central pier on each side, there is a pair of re-used columns of red granite with re-used Corinthian 
capitals (pi. .^1, c). The south-east chapel, being smaller, was vaulted simply from four piers, 
set in angles. No trace sundves in either of the southern angle-chapels of any subsidiaiy^ fittings. 

C/turch in /Atf Forum f V/hj (pi. XI, if-o; figs. 9-12 and 15, 5) 

Church, with associated b^tistery, on the site of a late-first- or early-second-centup' temple 
adjoining the Forum Vetus. Excavated in 1925-6 by Bartoccini, and published by him in Rtv/sta 
di ArcA^fo^ia Crist/ana, viii, 1931, pp. 33-52. Subsequent excavation has shown that his 
attribution of the temple to Magna Mater (ibid., pp. 25-27) is erroneous. Its dedication is not 
known. 

Of the temple, part of the podium alone remains in position, a plain rectangular structure, 
15 X 22'20 m., with steps in the centre of one of the short sides, leading off the south-w’cst Forum 
portico. It was built in the handsome, grey-limestone masonry characteristic of first- and early- 
second-centur)' work at Impels, and had a bold base-moulding. None of the superstructure is 
standing; but many of the architectural elements were re-used in the church, and these correspond 
very closely to the distinctive work on the four-way arch of Trajan (dedicated in 109-10; P. 
Romanclli, A/r. Itai, vii, 1940, pp, 87-105), with which it must be roughly contemponap'. To 
build the church, the north-west wall was moved about 2*80 m. outward, but otherwise the 
surviving masonry of the podium served iUi a basis for the walls of the main body of the church. 
This was a somewhat unusual structure, basilical, with a single projecting apse to the north-cast, 
semicircular internally and rectangular externally (fig. 9). At the south-west end there was a 
rectangular narthex, and in the centre of the north-west side a projecting room, with a stair 
leading to an upper storv'. Five doors open into the main building, two at the north-east end, 
on cither side of the apse, and one in the middle of each of the three remaining sides. 'I'wo further 
doors give access to the narthex from the south-east and from the south-west. The masonry' 
throughout consists of blocks of grey and brown limestone and of sandstone, re-used indiscrimin¬ 
ately, fairly regular on the exterior and left rough on the inner face. The nave consists of five 
bays, of which the central bay is larger than the rest. The arcades xvere carried on twin columns, 
as in Church i at Sabratha, set base-to-base at right angles to the line of the colonnade; and 
corresponding to these are masonry pilasters projecting from the inner faces of the two lateral 
'walls. There are simitar pilasters on the inner faces of the two short ualls, corresponding to the 
two colonnades (traces only remain of those at the south-west end), and in the four angles of the 
building. The account of the excavation does not record any traces of roofing; but the coupling 
of the columns and the use of stout internal pilasters strongly suggests a ribbed masonry vault. 
In the absence of any trace of an architrave, it is almost certain that the nave was arcaded 
longitudinally, with a larger arch over the central span. The square central bay might, theoreti¬ 
cally, have been domed; but a cross-vault is equally possible, and finds confirmation in the 
discovery', loose among the debris, of a cruciform block, decorated m relief with a Greek cross. 
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which appears to be the keystone of such a vault (pL xi, e). A similar cross figures also on an 
otherwise plain voussoir block. Assuming such a vault over the central bay» the simple solution 
for the remaining bays of the nave is a barrel-vault w ith transverse ribs, with a similar vault over 



the corresponding bays of the side-aisles. How the central bays of the two side-aisles were 
vaulted is problematical. The height of the central arch of the colonnades precludes a barrel- 
vault continuous with that over the other bays. A half barrel in the same sense is theoretically 
possible; but a more rational and likely solution would be a barrcl-vaul t at right angles to the axis 
vou. xcv. B 
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^ the church, forming aymmetrical transept, roofed at right angles to the nave (figs, to—ri). 
Ihe columns of the nave arcade are of grey* Corsican (?) granite, enriousiy weathered; the 

LEPCfS MAGNA * church 2 : hypothetical restored sections 
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Basilica Vetus. The)’ are perhaps dra^^Ti from the same source, if not indeed from the Basilica 
itself. 

The prcsbj’tery consists of a raised platform occupying the two easternmost bays of the central 
nave. The site of the altar is marked by the four bases of a canopy^ incorporated into the paving 
of the platform; and stones project around the inner face of the apse to form a rough bench, with 


LEPCIS MAGNA 

tSOMETB-IC AECOM5TR.UCTION 


CHURCH 2 


a central feature that may have served to carry a throne. Incorporated into the platform is a part 
of a marble funerary inscription { 1 ,R,T, 698), and two blocks from monumental inscriptions in 
grey limestone are built into the outer face of the apse {LR.T. 365 and 553). Two large marble 
bases of the fourth century' stand loose in the body of the church and in the apse respectively 
{I.R.T. 467 and 563), In the north-west aisle an inscribed marble slab marks a Christian grave 
{I,R.T, 834); anil seven more are clustered immediately outside the door at the north-east end of 
the same aisle {I.R.T. 833, 835, 837, 839, 840, 843, and 845!, They form a consistent group, 
approximating both in style and content to the flat, inscribed graves of the cemetery adjoining 
Church I at Sabratha. The adjacent portico to the north-west contains also a certain number of 
stuccoed tombs of the type of the later burials beside Church 3 (see p- 31), one of whicli retains 
legible traces of a painted inscription {LR.T.. ^41)* 

Of the subsidiary' buildings, the narthex and the sacristy arc both structurally secondary to the 
main building, but there is nothing to sltow that this represents a ^nificant interval of time. 
Both are solidly built of the same re-used masonry' as the church. The sacristy was evidently 
vaulted, with a staircase leading up to an upper storey. The narthex was built over the Une of an 
earlier street. It too, to judge from the solid, inti^al pilasters, w-as probably vaulted. The 
baptistery is detached and lies some 30 m. to the north-east of the apse, in tlie middle of the 
paved area of the P'onim (fig. 12). It consisted of an open enclosure, the walls of w'hich were laid 
directly on the paving and incorporate a large Severan statue-base {LR.T. 401). In the centre, 
recessed into the paving, is a simple, cruciform font. From the form of this font and fmm the 
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mortar of the enclosiiw wall, a dlstinetiive shelly mixture, characteristic of early Byzantine work 
at Lepcis and very different from that used in the church, this baptistery can be dated certainly 

LEPCIS M AGNA*baptistry in the forum vetus 
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IMSCRIBEP 


CLAyDIAN PAViriC 


to the time of Justinian, Near by, in the body of the Forum, is a flat, inscribed tomb-slab 
(/./f.r. 844), 

Among the fittings found during the excavation are a free-standing Latin cross of sandstone, 
cm. high, perhaps a finkl from one of the gabies (Bartoedni, op. at., pi. ii, 5; Romanelli, 
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Bas. Crist.j fig. 15); and a slab of sandstgne, 51 cm. high, with triangular perforations set in the 
form of a cross, which may have been the filling of a window (fig, 15, 5), _ 

The church itself is not closely dated^ but is evidently pre-Byzantine: the conston ot me 
baptisten^ under Justinian presupposes the existence of an adjacent church; and me evidence 
of structure shows that the two buildings are certainly not contemporary, 1 he “ur^ must, 
moreover, be earlier than the tombs vrithin it; and while tombs of the form of I H I, ^41 may 
well be late, the remainder are far more Ukeiy to precede than to follow the first few tl^cad^ of 
Byzantine rule, during which it is very unlikely that burials would have been pcrnutted within 
the enclosed confines of the citv-centre. Within the pre-Byzantine Chnsnan penod, the later 
Years of Vandal rule would seem to be excluded for the construction of a buumng that is, m rnany 
respects, the most elaborate architecturally of the Tripolitanian churches. I he first hall ol the 
fifth century appears best to meet the known facts. 


Church 3 , 0^ the Colonnaded Street (figs. 13 and 13, 7) 

Church, situated in the angle between the rear south-west wall of the Sever^ Forum the 
north-w'est flanking wall of the Severan Colonnaded Street. The excavation, begun bv Caputo, 
was interrupted bv the war, and the site has since been partly reburied W sdt from the heavy 
floods of October igiS- The plan (fig. 12) w'as taken in 1943. pnor to this flood. 

It consists of three connected groups of structures: a snidl, three-aisled basilica with a nave 
of seven bays and a single apse at the south-east end, flanked by Lateral chapels; a range of room^ 
including a'baptisten’, along the north-east side; and a courtyard, to the south-west which se^cd 
as a cemetery. The apse, which was level with, or only very' slightly raised above, the body of the 
nave, is built in poor mbble masonry' with a facing of small blocj^, and rests against the w'all of 
the colonnaded street. Of the two rectangular chapels that it, the one has Iteen prtly 

removed, except for the footings, together with the southern flank of the apse: the other is intact 
and feaiureles^ except for the two doors that open into it, from the north-east aisle and from 
the baptistery' respectively. The body of the church is buiU of re-used sandstone blocks, perhaM 
incorporating in part earlier structures, and the nave colonnades, found fallen m position and 
onlvTartlv excavated, are also of re-used material, drawn largely from the adjoining Severan 
buildings.' 'I'he Ionic capitals come from the engaged orders of the north apse of the Sever^ 
Basilica; and above them, used apparently to cany' the tmibers of the roof, were marble brackets 
taken from the Severan Nymphaeum. In the absence of any trace of an architrave, it may be 

presumed that the colonnades were arched. , , r ^ t , ** 

^ Of the fittings of the church, the sandstone steps and platform of the pulpit, a modest version 
of that in Church i, have been partially uncovered agamst the ^uth-west colonnade; and there 
are traces of what may have been a transverse screen dividing the nave into tw'o, roughly equal, 
parts, The interior was formerly plastered, and a fragment on the north-cast wall retaim traces 
of a T^tin cross, painted in red on a white ground, with alpha and omega pendant from the r^ht 
and left arms respeciivelv. On the fourth column from the nor^-west of the south-west ar^de 
b inscribed tlie acclarnation ^0^.) and, beneath n, an undeciphered monogram 

^*A doo^r^S the east angle of the north-east able opens into a square baptmery, m the centre of 
%vhich is a cruciform font of characterbtic si-vth-century ^pe, set in a low, square platfornt, 
concrete-surfaced, with steps leading down from all four sides into the central basin, which is 
SuSe at the ?op and circular at the bottom. A second door, beside the first, cads up three steps 
into a pair of iStercommunicating rooms, only partially excavated, lymg along 
fimlr rtfthe nvve of the church. Two more doors open, up steps, out of the north-vvest end of the 
central nave and of the north-cast aisle respectively; and a fifth, in the middle of the south wall. 
rtS^tbrough a porch, of whidi the footings only are preserved, into an enclosed courtyard, 

* For the results of farther excavations, taidcrtokcn In 1951, s« p* St* 
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which ser\'ed as a cemeterj'. In the present state of excavation nothing can be said of the buildings 
that surrounded this courtyard, except that they iverc evidently of a very flimsy character. 
Among the graves, two chronological groups can be distingiiished. The earlier are covered by 
fiat slabs, some of them with small, vertical headstones: all save one {Lli.T, 84:^) are uninscribeth 
but several bear scored crosses and traces of red paint, and one of them a monogram'Cross ith 
alpha and omega. The later graves are marked by upstanding, coffin-shaped structures, consist¬ 
ing of tiyo or more sandstone blocks surfaced with stucco, on which are lightly incised and painted 
inscriptions, crosst^, and other symbols. The texts of two of these (/.W/jT.'SyS, 846) are still in 
part legible. Jn this later level, probably, were found also a stuceoed and painted block, now in 
the Museum (fig. 15, 7), which illustrates the last, incoherent stage of the apocalyptic motif; and 
two chest-shaped tombs, roughly plastered and incised, the one with a very simple Greek cross, 
the other with an elongated monogram-cross, with a pronounced R-tcrnvinal and pendant alplia 
and omega (Superiniendcney of Antiquities, Tripoli, negs. D.M.L. 1241, 1242 Lcica). 

The church, with its single apse at the east end, mised little, if at all, above the level of the 
nave, confomts closely to tlte type of the t^vo known Byzantine foundations in Tripolitania, and 
may he dated with confidence to the mid-aixth century. It is presumably one of the four lesser 
churches built at Lepcis by Justinian (Procopius, De A^dif, vi. 4, 4). This attribution is confirmed 
by the form of the baptistery-font and by the lavish use of architectural details drawn from the 
surrounding Severan monuments, includirig capitals from the north apse of the Basilica, dis¬ 
mantled under Justinian. 

Chnsiian building {baptintery?) in front of the former temple of Jfaptter Dolichentu (fig. 14) 

Small rectangular building, excavated by Guidi, at the foot of the steps in front of the temple 
of Jupiter Dolichenus (?), beside the Severan harbour; almost entirely reburied by the floods of 
October 1945. The plan here reproduced (fig. 14) wm made in 1943, when the building was 
already partially obscured by silt. 

The temple stands on a lofty podium, at the head of the monumental flight of steps that 
borders the artificial basin of the Severan harbour on the landward side, and was in antiquity one 
of the most conspicuous monuments of the city. Its situation, however, made it early liable to 
plunder for its materials; and it was further stripped for building stone during the early days of 
the Italian occupation. Only the plan of the steps and podium can now he traced. The attribu¬ 
tion to Jupiter Dolichenus is based on a Severan dedication found beside the temple.^ 

The Christian building stood, partly on the low, level tiuay at the foot of the steps leading up 
to the platform on w hich the temple stood, and partly on the steps themselves. Only the founda¬ 
tions remain, and these perhaps exaggerate the impression of rough, careless workmanship. It 
W'as, however, certainly a very simple structure, irregularly planned and built of an assortment of 
re-used material. The door, of which the sill is still in place, stood at the head of the steps, 
directly facing the temple, and opposite it a projecting, rectangular exedra. Between the 
two, on the level ground at the foot of the stairs, stood a canopy^, of which one rc-used marble base 
and the footings of the remaining three bases survive; and beneath the canopy, a circular object, 
of which three blocks from the footings are still in place. 

The building is probably a baptistery; and its position, axial to the steps of the temple, strongly 
suggests that the latter sened to house the associated church. The surs iving remains of die 
temple give no indication of any major structural changes; but its conversion to Christian use 
may well have meant a relatively modest adaptation of the existing building. Against the 
identification as a bapiisterv^ are the very small dimensions of the presumed baptismal basin. 

.An alternative possibility is that the building is itself a chapel, and that the central feature is 
all that remains of a reliquary recess beneath the altar. This alternative, however, leaves un¬ 
explained the eccentric situation of the buildihg; and there is no other instance in Tripolitania of 
an apse that is rectangular internally. 

^ ^9^+ Th^ in^nption is noi necessarily w sifu. 
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* 

Church 5, m the east mole of the Severan harbour (fig, 15, r-4) 

A number of carved limestone architectural elements were found by Bartoccini in 1923, during 
the clearance of the east mole of the Severan harbour, in and near the small Beveran temple 
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church. The accompanying illustrations are those made for the excavator by Cav. Luigi Turba 
at the time of discovery (fig. 15* r-4). They comprise: 

Fig. 15, I {shown upside-down). Colonnette (ht. 0*83 m.) from a window, inscribed tviih 
compass-traced Greek crosses and 3 formal spray. 

Fig. 15, 2-3. A pair of carved brackets (ht. 0'i3 and 0*14 m. respectively). 


t..a rMiiarij c 




6 . FINDSPOT NOT RECORDED. 7. CHURCH 3. 

Fig. 15 . Lepcis Magnii, miscellaneous CHrisdan fr^riutiTS. 


F*lf' t5..4- 
:al 


Keystone (ht. 0*49 m.) with a carved monogram-cross within a circular frame. 
>erhaps of the 


Loc^ work, perhaps of the later sixth century. The keystone and the brackets are now' in Lepcis 
Museum. 

With these architectural elements were found also fragments of a marble altar of the form 
illustrated in Cabrol-Leclercq, i, figs. 1137-9* See further, p. 66, 


Christian building in Regio lilt insula S 

Flanking the entrance into one of the houses, as yet unexcavated, that face on to the street 
dividing this insula from the porticoes in rear of the Chalcidiimm, are a pair of dpollino columns, 
mounted on pedestal bases of the type introduced into Lepcis by the Severan architects. These 
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columns arc inscribed with shallow crosses and birds, which presumably indicate that the build¬ 
ing of which they mark the entrance was in some way connected with Christian worship. 

Other Churches built by yustinian 

In addition to the Upov dfto^caroi'(Church i) dedicated to the Theotokos, Justinian built four 
others at Lepcis Magna; eVicATjtrtas Sc Tcrrapar cScijftaTo oAAa^ (Procopius, jDe Aedif. vi, 4, 4). 
The term iSctfiaro need not, in the context, be taken literally in all cases; and two of the four 
may confidently be identified as Church 3, a new building, and Church z, of which the baptistery 
w'as certainly abided at this time, >vhile the church itself may very well have been repaired and 
restored. Two of the four have yet to be identified.' 

(b) MISCELLANEOUS CHRISTIAN ANTI QUIT IE S' 

Incised block in Lepds Museum (fig. 15, 6) 

Block of hard, brown sandstone (0*51x048x0 ^3 m.) now in Lepcis Museum; findspot 
unrecorded. Inscribed with a chi-rho monogram, w'lth alpha and omega, set within a formal 
wreath, the whole within a rectangular frame (fig. 15, 6). From dhe dimensions, evidently part of 
a demolished building. 

Graffito in the Hadriank Baths (fig. 16) 

Inscribed, at a height of about 3*50 m. above pavement level, on one of the great cipollino 
columns of the frigidarium of the Hadrianic Baths (/./?. T. 832). When it was cut, some z m. of 



Fig. 16. 


silt must already have accumulated wnthin the building, P. Romanelli, Leptis Magna, Rome, 
1925* P- 12O1 n- *; R' Bartoccini, Le Tetme diLepcis {Leptis Magna), Bergamo, 1929, p. 8 z. 

Inscribed blocks from the Theatre area 

Two blocks of sandstone, stuccoed and roughlv inscribed, are recorded front the debris that 
accumulated in late antiquity in and around the llieatre {I.R,T, 830, 833). Both are in Greek, 
and date from the sixth century or later. 

Inscribed block in Lepcis Museum 

Block of sandstone, with an insci^tion painted in red on a stucco surface, now in Lepcis 
Museum; findspot unrecorded 847). The text includes a monogram-cross. 

SIRTE 

Catacomb 

Found in 1925, near the centre of the modem town, and published by Bartoccini, Afr. ItaL 
ii, 192^, pp. 187-200 (= 85^). It consists of a single gallery, 31 m. long, the roof of 

which IS supported by three medial pjers and the walls and floor completely lined with graves. 

’ Oae of these is perhaps Chureh 6, identifted and surveyed in jgji; sec Addenda, p, 8a. 
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The inscriptions from the Incnli are verv* simple and record the name and age of the deceased 
within a cmdely incised tabelhi amata. Of forty-two more or less legible texts, twenty are accom¬ 
panied by the plain chi-rho monogram, one only by the chi-rho monogram ivith alpha and omega. 


THE WESTERN DJEBEL 

(i») CHURCHES AND OTHER CHRISTIAN BUILDINGS 

Church at el-Asabaa {pi. xii, e; xv, d\ fig. 17) 

Sitnated on a windy ridge overlooking the Djebel escarpment, on the edge of the Asabaa plain, 
about 3 km, north-west of the Mudiriya of el-Asabaa (map ref. Q 143782). Identified by de 
Mathuisieuk early in the century, when it was covered in part by the buildings of an Arab savia 
(H. M. de Mathuisieulx, \^oitvelfes Archwes^ xii, 1904, p. 16); clewed and excavated by Bartoccini, 
1926-^ (R. Bartoccini, j 4 /r. Ital. it, 1928-9, pp. 77-92; sec also Romanelli, Bas. Cmt.^ pp. 270-^, 
figs. 19-22; Fonti e Moutnrtcnti^ p. 19). The site has since been ransacked by the local inhabi¬ 
tants, and some of the sculptured ornament illustrated by Bartoccini has now disappeared. Re- 
suo'eyed bv Ward Perkins in 1948. 

The pbh is that of a three-aisled basilica, 22 x 18 m. internally, with a single raised apse at the 
west end. Behind the apse are the remains of a baptistery'; and there are a number of subsidiary 
chambers grouped round the east end and the north-e^t angle. The nave is of twelve bays. 
Columns, bases (most of which are still in position), and capital are all of Umestone, and carried, 
presumably, an arcade. The surviving capitals are a mixed lot, taken in part from earlier build¬ 
ings, and include Ionic of quite good quality, Corinthian, and one of local form and workmanship 
(pi. XV, J). The central nave must have been timber-roofed; but at every second column pairs 
of orthostats project to reduce the span of the lateral aisles from 5 to about 3J m., and suggest that 
these may have been barrel-vaulted, with projecting ribs. Along the inner face of each of the 
outer walls, between the orthostats, runs a low bench, . 

The apse is raised, and steps, now vanished, led down into the presbytery. The latter occupied 
the six western bays of the nave and was enclosed by a screen, the strckets for which can be seen 
cut in the column bases. Near the centre, beneath a canopy with spirally fluted columns, stood 
the altar, a marble table resting on four colonnettes (Bartoccini, op. ,, figs. 6 and 7). , 4 t the south¬ 
east angle of the nave there is a low platform, the purpose of which is uncertain. Three doors 
opened into the nave at the east end, and a fourth into the south aisle near the east end. A fifth, 
at the west end of the north aisle, gave access to the baptistery. A photograph taken before the 
excavations of 1926-7 show's a pavement of limestone slabs in the body of the nave, but this 
appears to have belonged to the savia rather than to the church (ibid,, fig. i, cf. p, 87). Bartoccini 
rdfers instead Cibtd.. p. 79} to the remains of a levelling of crushed lime, which he suggests may 
have been the basis of a mosaic floor, similar to that of which he found a fragment, with a poly¬ 
chrome interlace pattern, just outside the south-east door. 

The west end has evidently undergone modification, but without further clearance, or re- 
excavation, the exact nature of the alterations cannot be certain. The plan rather suggests that 
the church had originally a simple, projecting apse, and that all the other structures are secondary'. 
On the other hand, the lateral walls of the baptistery are straight-jointed against the outer west 
wall of the church (pi xn. e) in a way that suggests that the latter was already m position when 
the baptisterv was built. In cither case the baptistery itself would seem to be secondary' to the 
main building; and the steps down through the flank’of the apse (pi xji, i) must belong to the 
same phase. At the east end a large, vaulted cistern antedates the overlying structures. 

In addition to the capitals, the architectural ornament included a series of carved brackets, 
similar to those found at Breviglieri. Th^ have been fuUy published by Bartoccini {ibid., figs. 
16—21, from line-drawings by Diego Vincifori; see also Romanelli, Bax. Crtit,, figs. 21, 22). The 
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motifs resemble those at BrevigHeri, but the treatment is less elaborate; they include interlaced 
knots, chip-canned marigolds, Greek crosses of compass-traced Form, ivy-leaf, and over-all geo¬ 
metric patterns. Other omament included a large block or panel, with a monogram-cross in low 
relief within a circle (Bartoceini, an, cil,, fig. a); and an elaborately carved, limestone tombstone 
(pi. xi[, f). This was found in position, covering one of se\'eral burials in the apse, and the orna¬ 
ment, while it recalls the sepulchral mosaics of French North Africa, is unique to Tripolitania. 
The te?ct of the inscription can be restored as follows: Deopropitio hk pau^ctl bon{a)e inefrion(a)e 
Turrenti presbjteri qiti hixit [sic] in pace annos qtaj{d)raginta fe[/»]/[em] plus re[qiikui]t 

f[n pace . . . {I.R.T. 861) 

Within the church, beneath the late paving on the site of the altar canopy, was found a hoard 
of some 300 bronze coins, ranging (witlt the exception of a soUtaiy, wont, middle bronze of 
Hadrian, from the late third to the early sixth centuries, and including numerous Vandal issues 
and a few of those of the pre-Justinian Byzantine emperors (Bartoceini, op. dt,, p. qz). It can 
hardly he doubted that any representative Tripolitanian hoard deposited more than a very few 
\'ear5 after the Byzantine reconquesi would have Included coins of Justinian himself; and this 
hoard, therefore, affords valuable presumptive evidence that the church was already in existence 
at that date. 

Surrounding the church on two sides is a ditch, and opening off it are a number of rock-cut 
chambers. There is a well-established troglodyte tradition in this part of the Djehe!, and these 
no doubt are some of the dwellings of the community' that the church served. Half a mile distant 
to the east is a large and prominent gasr. 

Churc/i near Bir el-Cur 

Know n locally as Giuma Rumi Cur, in the neighbourhood of Bir el-Cur, iS km. due east of 
Garian (map ref. Q 4889). Recorded briefly in a letter of 2nd March 1934 in the archives of the 
Superintendency of Antii^uities, Tripoli; Caputo, Fonti e Mon,, p. 19, Goodchild, in 1949, was 
unable to locate it In the immediate vicinity of Bir el-Cur. 

It is described as a three-aisled basilica, of total length about 30 m., with a span of 4*50 m. to 
the central nave and 3-50 m. to the side-aisles. The nave arcades consist of nine arches, round- 
headed, with simple capitals. The orientation of the single apse is not recorded. 

Church in the Wadi Crema (pi. xxv, b; fig. 18) 

Situated near the junction of the \Vadi Crema and the Wadi Zaret, about 6 km. wcst-noitli- 
w^cst of the church at el-Asabaa (map ref. Q 0882, approx.}. Recorded in a manuscript note, 
with two photographs and summary sketch-plan, in the Archives of the Super?ntendency of 
.Antiquities, Tripoli; and in a poor photographic reproduttion by H, M. dc MathuisieuLx, A 
trovers la Triptdifahie, Paris, 1912, p. iSg. Revisited and suiv'eyed in 1951 by Mrs. D. \V. 
Brogan and Mr. R. .A. Cordingley, w’ho found that the south nave arcade had recently Fallen, 
leaving only one arch of the north arcade still standing. 

The plan is that of a three-aisled basilica, w'ith a nave of three bays and a single apse, which 
docs not seem to hai'e been raised, at the east end. I'he nave is almost square, and the outer 
walls are continued beyond the apse to enclose a rectangle, the over-all dimensions of the 
building being about 16*3 x 10 m. The eastern part is very ruined and several important points 
remain uncertain, notably the position of the door, or doors, and the relation of tite naV'e arcades 
to the cast wall of the nave. Piers and arches were faced with dressed limestone slabs about 
a roughly concreted core, as in the church at Gasr es-Suq, and the remaining walls with smaller 
limestone blocks, roughly squared and coursed. The church, with its eastward orientation and 
apse on the same level as the nave, may belong to the sixth century. 

Building at el~MsuJiin, Henscir T(^/w/(pIs. xni, a; xiv; figs. 19, zo) 

One of a group of ruins on the right bank of the Wadi Nzasat, immediately west of, and below, 
the hill-top village of el-Msufiin, some iz km. south of Garian. Visited in 1773 by Rothmann, 
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who copied several of the inscriptions {CJ.L. viii, 10969, citing A. 1.. Schioczer, BrieJteecJisd 
meist historischen und poUthchea InhaUs^ i (1780), p. 337; LRS. 863^, i to vii); subsequently 
forgotten and rediscovered only in 1949 by Good chi Id, acting on information from A/Supt. 
T. P. Hookey of the Tripolitanian Police. Some tvventj' years wirlicr Bartnctini had seen and 
photographed, in the mosque of a near-by village (said localIv to be that of Us^den, 2 km. north 
of el-Msufiin), an inscribed block, which can now' be seen to have come from this site (/-/^.T. 863, 
part of h ii; Superintendency of Antiquities, Tripoli, neg. B ^993)- In addition to the main 
fortified building, described below, there are traces of a nuinbcr of adjacent stnictures, including 
a small watch-tower with surrounding ditch, an olive press, and the base of a small mausoleum, 
now completely destroyed but formerly adorned with simple reliefs, depicting, amongst other 
objects, a came), a lion, and an olive-tree. Owing to terracing and clearance of stones, no distinct 
ground-plans cati be made out on the surface; but there can be no doubt that in origin Hensclr 
Taglissi was a fortified farm of normal Tripolitanian type, with the usual associated agricultural 
installations and funerary monuments. In outward appearance and general context, the site 
differs little from hundreds of similar sites scattered throughout the Djebcl regions of Tarhuna 
and Garian. 

The main building at Henscir Taglissi stands out above the surrounding remains in the form 
of a high mound, 35 X30 m., with sloping sides and a surrounding ditch. Here as elsewhere in 
the Djebel region, the mound represents the collapsed debris of one or more upper stories, such 
as can still be seen standing in many of the farms of the drier, pre-desert area of the Sofeggin 
basin. In addition to the inscriptions recorded by Rothmann, some ten further fragments, all of 
them inscribed In monumental characters, and a number of decorated architectural elements 
w ere found lying on the surface of the mound; and a partial excavation, undertaken by Goodchild 
and M. de Lisle during the summer of 1949,’ not only revealed further elements of the same sort, 
but established that the whole group belonged to a lavish internal reconstruction, carried out in 
the fourth century, within a pre-existing, fortified farmhouse of conventional type. The excava¬ 
tion was partial only, and was designed to recover the general plan of the building, without 
intruding into occupation layers; and whereas the walb that were built or refaced during tlie 
Christian reconstruction proved to be easily identifiable, it was not in ail cases possible to assign 
a strict chronological sequence to the rest, some of which certainly precede, and others succeed, 
this reconstruction. Buildings of this sort present so many traces of later repairs and additions, 
often confined to the upper parts of the walls, that complete excavation alone can determine their 
c.vaet structural chronology. 

Fig. 19 shows the disposition of the walls and of the doorways (numbered I to XI) revealed by 
the excavation. The building seems to have preserv'ed its original outlines, and it is doubtful 
whether any indications of the reconstruction w'ere vbible from the exterior. The entrance, as 
yet unlocated, lay in the east wall, and gave access to the interior of the building by way of a 
passage and a second, inner door (1), a sound, defensive precaution common among the fortified 
buildings of Tripolitania. Just inside the inner door, to the left, a flight of stairs led up to the 
upper story , while on the right two further doors (III and IV) opened into a series of rooms 
{A-C) notable for their elaborately ornamented doors and other architectural fcatura*. Room 
in particular, is distinguished by the decorated jambs and pilasters of three of the dewrs (III, 
IX, XI; pi. XIV, £-^) that open into it, and it w’as certainly the central feature of the recoiistmetecl 
building. 

It remains uncertain whether door HI and IV opened off a central courty'ard or off a narrow 
corridor that Jed from the main entrance. 'I’he southern part of the mound has been badly 
mutilated, and a trench cut southwards from door IV did not resolve this problem, although it 
brought to light the mouth of a cistern. To the west, facing door I, a small door (V) was found, 

* Wc art indcbteiJ lo Mr, F. Law, then Di&tricl Officer fragmeiits froin Uie site smcc been nwivcd^ for pro- 
at Gsirian., for hLs ecuiEtant help In the organization of the tccdon, to the bptdjir)' collection at Garim 
excavation. The inOTiptsons and major andiitcctUTal 
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with its inscribed lintel still intact (pi xiv, d), and to the south of it another door (\^}^ badly 
damaged, probably by stone-robbing. The walls of ihe reconstruction period could not be 
traced beyond this point; and until the mound has been completely cleared down to its floor- 
levels, the complete plan of the building will remain obscure. 

The walls of the reconstruction period were 80 to 90 cm, wide, and faced wiili carefully squared 
blocks (pi. XIV, a). At some points (c.g. the north wall of rooms A and B) the work of this period 
consisted of a single face built up against a pre-existing u alt. Such earlier walls, as also those that 
were demonstrably later (e,g. the rooms added at the south-east corner of the building) were of 
typical ty-pe, consisting of small, roughly trimmed stones, pointed with plaster. In addition 
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Fig. HtJiacir TagUssJ, inscribed lintel (ihe central fragment TC-used in Uie mg&quc at Usadcn)+ 


to interior and exterior walls, remains were found of the single-faced revetnients tliat were so 
frequently built up against the outer walls of buildings of this type, to increase their strength or 
to remedy some structural weakness. 

The central, fortified building of Henscir Taglissi, after its Christian reconstruction, was a 
building of considerable architectural and decorative pretensions. The decorated door-jambs of 
room B, the fallen remains of cornices ornamented w ith leaf and ovolo mouldings (pi xiy, c-d), 
the remarkably w^ell-cut inscriptions, the remains of engaged half-columns found loose during the 
excavations; all these attest an elegance rare in founh-century Tripolitania, and unusual at any 
date in the Djebel area. The nature of the floors was not determined; but tesserae of blue glass 
and thin slabs of verde antico^ found near the surface to the north of door V, suggest that one at 
least of the rooms in the north-west comer was decorated with wall-mosaics and marble veneers. 

The name of the author of this reconstruction, Aemilianus, is recorded cm an inscribed lintel, 
the form of which can be recomposed from three fragments, two found in 1949 and the third 
photographed by Bartoccini, rc-used in the mosque at Usaden (fig, 20; 863,^ ii; length, 

3 m. approx.; height of lettering, 9-5 to 10 cm.). It reads; [L]audes [Do\mmo Om[mpote]»ti Deo 
et Christo ospiratioji[e et prae]st{inUti ,'Je[wn 7 jiVirt[u]r disposuit i[Tistitui]t et perfedt. 

This is the only one of the texts in which the name of the Almighty figures in the dative; and the 
prominent use of the notorious Donatist war-cry, Laudes Deo,- leaves no doubt of Aemilianus’ 
sectarian sympathies. The remaining texts more closely resemble that found in position over 
door V (pi. XIV, «; LR.T. 863, b i; length, 1-41 m.; height of lettering 9-5 to 10 cm.), which reads; 
Dei Domini Ommpotetitis et Cbristi Eius pi etas et misericordia. All be^n w'ith the phrase Dei 
Domini Om7iipotefttis, m full or abbreviated, and list a variety of Dirine attributes, including 
ahiiftdantia, aactoritas, honorijiceniia, butnanitas, iustitia, karifiis, oppulenlia, prosperitas, and 
priidetitia. Twn 863, b iii and iv) are certainly from door-lintels, with a central mono¬ 

gram and a cutaway immediately below the third line of the text. The rest {LR,T. 863, b v to 
xvi) have neither monogram nor cut-away and were evidently simple wall-panels. All are cut in 
three lines, each line enclosed within an incised rectangular panel, the only exceptions being 
three that bear remains of a fourth line, without a panel, and these are due presumably to faulty 

' For the formiili ft Cftrifto Btui, «ee Dictil, l.L.C.V. relation to the Father. 

2008, 2187, 32^. A schlsniiitic tendenej' » perhaps to - S« Cabrol-leclcreq, iv, 2, 1487-1505. 
be inferred from the Kubordinale poiition of the Son m 
voc. xcv. 
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setting-out of the text. One fragment only, from a lintel {LR,T. 863, b iv), seems to dtn'iate 
from the normal formula. It reads: 

rOM]Nn'OTEN[TTS ,, . 

[,]etO I^^VlORT[AL^TaS ... 

ISAVARIORVM [. . . 

PE 

the third line of which may record a family or tribal name (cf. the place-name Tisavar on the 
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Tunisian limes, C.I.L. viii, 22759). missing part of this lintel comes to light, its 

meaning must remain obscure. 

These inscriptions were certainly cut in the fourth centurv. The chi-rho monogram may have 
lasted later in outlying districts; but its use as an abbreviation rather than as a badge or symbol 
(fig. 20, RR-T. 863, b ii; cf. pi. XIV, a, LR,T, 863, b i, where it combines the functions of symbol 
and abbreviation) is a decidedly early feature (Cabrot-Leclercq, iti, 1, i486 f^; and even in the 
fourth century it is hard to find any other Tripolitanian example of lettering of this character and 
quality. The purpose of the reconstructed building is less easily determined. With the exception 
of the dedicatory lintel and possibly of one other fragment, the texts are all bturgical in character; 
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whereas the excavated parts of the building seem rather to suggest a dornestic use. Without 
further excavation it is hardly possible to say whether the reconstruct^ building had a specific 
liturgical purpose, or whether it remained, as before, the fortified residence of a wealthy land- 
owner, who cnose to adorn it with these striking and unusual records of his sectarian ^eal. 

Church near Tebedut (pL xii, d' fig. 21) 

Situated on a hill-top near Henscir Auensi, at the north-east of the Asabaa plain, about z km. 
soudi-east of the village of et-Asabaa and 4 km. east of the church at el-Asabaa (map ref, Q 
237805); excavated by Italian troops, tvho occupied the site in 1914 and threw up around it a 
defensive earthwork. It has since been extensively robbed, and the only record of a number of 
features is that preserv'ed in three photos in the archives of the Superintendency of Antiquities. 
Tripoli (negatives, scries A). There is a brief reference in Fonti e i\Ionumen{i, p, 19* The surviving 
remains were surveyed by Ward Perkins and Goodchild in 1948. 

The plan (fig. 21) is that of a small basilica, 13 X15 m, internally, with a single, raised apse at 
the w eat end. The east end is still partly buried. There vvas a door near the centre of the north 
side, and there were two or more subsidiary chambers built against the south w^l. From the 
apse three steps, the core of which survives, led down into the body of the nave, which was paved 
in concrete; and near the centre of the nave four bases, with slots for two longitudinal transennae, 
mark the angles of a shalIo\s', rectangular, raised platform, and supported a canopy over the 
altar. Of the riave colonnades, the sears only of the piers can now be traced on the concrete 
surface of the nottheni of the two stylobates; but one of the photographs taken at tlie time of 
excavation shows that there were formerly rectangular piers, which no doubt carried an arcade. 
There were seven bays, 

^*he surviving wall-surfaces are of small, coursed blocks, irre^lar in length and from lo to 
14 cm, high. A number of carv-ed elements, including part of a vine-scroll frieze (pi. xn, d ; Afr. 
Ital ii, 1928-9, p. 88, fig. 15, perhaps illustrates another fragment from this church rather than 
from that of el-Asabaa), were found when the site was excavated; but of these two minute 
fragments alone now surv'ive. 

About 500 m, to the south lies the prominent ‘Ridotta Tolmezzo’, a large, ancient gasr 
(Henscir Auensi), which was used as a fortified post at the time of the Italian conquest. 

(t) ISOLATED ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 
incised bhek from Tamtisa (pi. xiii, rf) 

Block of local limestone (o-6i xo-40 xo-zz m.) found in 1914 at Tarmisa. 5 km. north-cast of 
Giado-Fassato (map ref. V 380750); now in Tripoli Museum. Romanelli, Mon. CVirt., pp. 48- 

49; Bartoccini, Atitichitd, p. 57, fig. 86. . „ , , * u* r t *1. 

Incised on one face is a chi-rho monogram, with alpha and omega, set within a tormal wreath 
and flanked by a pair of palm-trees. From the dimensions, it waa evidently part of a building, 
possibly a fortified farm or a tomb. 


(f) CEMETERIES AND ISOLATED TOMBS 

et-Asabaa 

Bartoccini (Afr. Ital, ii, 19^8-9. P- § 6 ) records that, during the exravation of the church 
(p. 3s), a number of burials were found in the apse, m addition to that of Turrentius (pi. xii, c, 

I.k.T.'mi). 


An inscribed Christian tombstone {LR,T. 864) is built into the outer wall of a small mosque 
in the village of el-Msufiin, above the site of Henscir Taglissi (p, 37)' 
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THE EASTERN DJEBEL 

(d) CHURCHES 

Church at Ain Wtf (pL xv* e; fig, zz) 

Situated on level ground at the south end of the Roman road-station of Thenadassa, 15 km. 
west of Tazzoli village centre (see Journal of Roman Studies^ xxxix, 1949, pp. 84-88; map ref, 
Q 640965). Identified and surveyed by Ward Perkins and Goodchild in August 1948. 

The site (fig. zz, roug^h survey only; the main dimensions are measured) consists of an 
elongated mound of debris, hollow down the centre, within which wall-surfaces can be traced 
suiBciently to establish the outline plan and main dimensions. It consists of a rectangle, some 
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45 X 19 m., two thirds of which are occupi^ by a basilica with a single, western apise. Two lime¬ 
stone columns that project above the debris, on tlie presumed line of the south arcade, may be in 
position, but appear somenhat slender (diam. 40 cm.). The exact line of the east wall is not 
established. At the west end the apse is raised well above the level of the nave, and behind it a 
rectangular extension may have housLxi a baptistery. A mass of fallen debris against the south 
wall of the nave, opposite the apse, suggests a tower, or some other subsidiarv structure; and 
close by there is the opening of a cistern. 

The Wls throughout are of characteristic mud-concreted masonry, faced with small, squared, 
and roughly cxiursed blocks of limestone (as pis. xxrt-xsrv); and there are fragments of at least 
four capitals, all alike, of derivative Ionic form, with simple, chip-carved rosette decoration 
(pi. XV, e). 

Church at Breviglieti^ near Hettscir eUAftak (pis, xvi-xix; fig, 23 ) 

One of a group of buildings prominently sited on a hill-top overlooking the Tarhuna-Cussabat 
road from the south, on the east bank of the W’adi cl-Fergian, 8 km. east of Breviglieri village 
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centre (irmp. ref. M 095176). Identified and excavated, together with the adjoiningbetween 



ably damaged by the local Inhabitants, and in 1946 the greater part of the movable carved 
omarnent was transferred for safety to the Museum at I^epcis Magna. 

With tlie exception of certain architectural elements caned in soft local limestone, the church 
built throughout of mud-and-rubble masonry*, faced with small, irregular blocks. It was 
originally a simple, hastlieal structure, rectangular externally (dimensions 16-80 11-165 

containing a nave of fi^'e bays, with apses at the west end both of the central nave and of the tno 
lateral aisles^^ the central apse was raised, with a footing (for a bench?) around the circumference 
and, projecting into the nave, a small rectangular platform {pL xvi, c). No trace sur\'ives either 
of the steps down into the naix or of the altar. The latter stood presumably in its customary 
position in the centre of the nave. Some fragments of small marble columns mav perhaps have 
belonged to a canopy. 

The columns of the nave are of limestone, with Attic bases and carved capitals, and the arcades 
spnng at the w'eat end from a rectangular limestone pier. The corresponding feature at the 
end has vanished, but was probably a small, projecting, masonry pilaster. Semicircular pilasters 
of masonry- project from the inner face of the outer walls in conformity with the columns of the 
arc^^ and may have carried cither the transverse beams of a timber roof or, perhaps more 
probably, the projecting ribs of a barrel-vault. Similar pilasters mark the entrance to each of the 
two lateml apses (pi. xvi, e). Of the four doors ^at now open into the main body of the building, 
one only, that at the north-east angle, is certainly originah the two that open through the two 
lateral apses arc certainly later, 

1 he bases and the capitals of the nave-arcades were carved in limestone, and one at least of 
the latter {pi. xv, a) was of some elaboration. There are the remains alsij of an ebboratelv carved 
superstmcturc, which must belong largely, if not entirely, to the original building. In default 
ol the detaded architectural sm^ey that it merits, the function of the individual pieces cimnot 
in all Mses be precisely determined. They include rectangular impost-blocks, elaborately caned 
on-aJl four fact^ (pis. XV 11 and XJX, a ■(); small brackets caned on the sides and front anil on the 
under-surface (pi. xviii, c-Ji) -, rounded window-heads (pi. xix, //); moulded blocks with two hands 
of ornament, one of whicli projects in front of the other (pL xix, e-g}-, and simple bands of orna¬ 
ment some of wImcJi turn at right-angles to mark a comer {pi. xx-ni, a~h). A comparison of the 
mouldings and of the ornament shows that the three latter items are ccrtainlv to be grouped 
together, and that they formed the frames of windows, presumably those of the clereatoFv The 
exact function of the brackets, which arc too narrow and project too far to belong to the windows 
IS not obvious: Caputo states that they were found in the lateral aisles, between the projecting 
half-columns. The ornament, which comprise a wide range of key-pattern, curvilinear chiD- 
(^rving and simple fohate ornament, is sufficiently illustrated in pis, .xvii-xi.x to require no 
detailed desenpUon. 1 he only figured representations are the two birds that appear on the 
surt'iymg capital (pi. xv, a), and two separate pairs of rams flanking, in the one case, a column 
and, in the otlier, a tall Latin cross {pi. xvii, b and e), * voiumn 

1 his original church was modified and considembiy enlarged at a later date. The body of the 
ig strui^re does not seem to have been touched, except for tlie insertion of doors ^.nH 


existing 


screens , but it was extended some 7 m. to the west to accommodate a baptistery immediately 
behind the apse and, on either side of it, several smaller chambers. Doors were cut through the 
ends of Je two era apses, and obliquely through the central apse, to give access to theldded 
rooms. The south wall of the western extension ov erlapped the original buildings bv some ’ m 
and It was prolonged eastwards almost the whole length of the nave to enclose a iSrrow entrance- 
passage w hich led, up a gentle ramp svith three shallow steps, out into the church, through a door 
m the westernmost bay of the south aisle. The intention of this unusual ® 


arrangement was 
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presumably defensive > and may be held to correspond to the progressive strengthening of tlie 
defences of the adjoiiting^asr. If so, the door at the north-west angle v^as probably blocked at 
the same time; but the doorway itself is almost completely destroyed, and no trace of blocking 
has survived. To this second period belong the screen-walls (pK xvi, d) that survive between the 
colurnns of the fourth and fifth bays from the cast of the north arcade: these presumably once 
delimited the area around the main altar. 

The baptistery font (pi. XV!, A) takes the form of an equal-armed cross inscribed within, a tow, 
rectangular platform, just over 2 m. square, of masonry waterproofed with concrete. Within the 
cross the central depression is circular, and the steps down arc segments of circles. There are 
no traces of rails or of a canopy. 

The structural histon.' of the building is most clearly demonstrated at the south-west angle of 
the early church (pi, xn, f). Here the footings of the original comer are exposed, and the wall 
that close.s the west end of the added entrance-corridor and the south walls of the added bap¬ 
tistery are both straight-jointed against the earlier structure. The corresponding junction on trie 
north side of the baptistery has been re faced. 

Minor finds include the small carved block illustrated in pi. xvi,^, and an inscription carved on 
the reverse face of one of the carved windoiv-heads (pi. xvi, A; LR.T, 8770). The Litter is perliaps 
an invocation {bibas for vivas)^ but appears to be mainly in the Libyan dialect. 

Ckapd of Gasr Maambra (pis. xx, nj xxi, d\ fig. 24) 

Prominently situated on an isolated spur overlooking the W^adi Gsea from the west, 17 km. 
south-east of the village centre of Marconi, and immediately above the farthest farms (now 
abandoned) of the Italian settlement; map ref, M 313472. Identified by David Oates in 1949 
and surveyed by .Alan Wells. ‘ 

The chapel stands in a commandir^ position at the northern tip of a narrow, precipitous ridge, 
some 100 m. in length, on which arc the considerable remains of other structures, built in similar 
masonry and probably contemporary. Only the general lines of the plan can be determined: the 
massive walb and \'aoitiS have colbpscd both inwards and outwards, presenting on the outside a 
glacis of rubble on all save the nonhem face, which still stands sheer, and filling the central area 
almost to vault height. The plan (fig. 24) is that of a tnconchoSy with a transverse corridor or 
narthex on. the fourth side, opposite the central, northern apse. The three half-domed apses open 
off, and buttress, a central, rectangular hall, and are inscribed within rectangular projections, 
which form the three arms of a truncated cross. The northern arm of this cross is substantially 
intact, inside and out; the eastern arm is fallen; while the western arm is intact intemaliy, save 
for a large hole near the crown of the half-dome, but has fallen away externally, exposing large 
areas of the rough core of the wall. Each of the two surviving apses is divided, at vault-height, 
from the central, rectangular hall by a screen-wall, and access from the one to the other must 
have been a door, or doors, now buried beneath the fallen debris. Above the western apse there 
arc traces of a second, apsidal story, which would account for the depth of fallen rubble w^ithtn 
the building. 

The masanrv' throughout consists of loosely concreted rubble faced with small, roughly 
coursed blocks of local limestone, carefully pointed on the inner faces. None of the exterior 
comers survives above ground. The vaults (pL xxi, d) are more carefully coursed, with flat or 
wedge-shaped blocks used as voussoirs near the crowm. The central hall was probably timber- 
roofed, rather thab vaulted, and several fallen blocks of a simple comice come probably from the 
spring of this roof. Other sculptural fragments include carved brackets and section of rectangular 
pilasters, which appear to have stood at the corners of the central hall. Large numbers of small, 
coloured glass tesserae, high up among the fallen debris, attest the former existence of multi¬ 
coloured wall- or vault-mosaics. 


’ Wc flje tnd^bied lo Mr. Oates for pennission to onricipatc his own detailed account of the site. 
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(A) ISOLATED ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 
Imcribed block at el-GhUlf near Cussobat * 

^uarc stone, inched with a 'Byzantine cross', by Romanelli re-used, together \\ith 
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{Imked by alpha and omega and set within a wTcath; rosettes in the upper, surviving comers. 
Now in Marconi church. 

Inscribed black near Marconi tdllage^ below Djebel Msid 

Block of limestone (0-90 xo'30 xo-35 m,) found by Oates in 1950 on the site of a small, late 
gasr^ below the south-east end of Djebel Msid, 3 km. cast-south-east of Marconi ■village centre 
(map ref. M 240205). Crudely inscribed, slightly to the left of centre, with a large chi-rho 
monogram, with alpha and omega; to the left of this again with the words ht {h)oc signo; and to 
the right, Granii bibas (for vkas) cttntfilis et nepoiibus. 

Carved and'inscribed blocks from Sidi bti Laaba, near Breviglieri (pi. XXI, e-r) 

Four limestone blocks, found in the ruins of a ditched tower at Sidi bu Laaba, near Bir et-1 uta, 
3 km. north-east of Breviglieri village (map ref, M 036195); now' in Lepcis Museum, Goodchild, 
Tarlitina Plaleau, p, 73; I.R.T^ 876 (the inscribed block). 

The inscribed block (0*80 xo*49 xo'13 m.; pi, xxi, a) records the erection of A(u)er /iir(r)ir, and 
makes the following invocation: f(n) mmine {C)hristi omne genus Seberi (i,e. Severi) bibant (far 
vivant), which is followed in the text by a small monogram cross, flanked by omega and alpha 
arifi set within a circle.^ The remaining blocks portray, in shallow counter-relief, (a) writhin a 
wreath, a chi-rho monogram, the lower part of which, with the tetters omega and alpha (r) is 
damaged (pi, xxt, c); and (6) two verv similar hunting scenes, each with a large eagle displayed in 
the right half of the panel (pJ, xxi, b, the better preserved of the two): there Is an almost exact 
replica of the latter at Muagen Tuansia, in the Wadi Merdum (illustrated by H. M, de Mathui- 
siculx, Nouvelles Archives, xii, 1904, pi. xxi, 1-2); see Appendix II, p. 81. 

Inscribed block at Stdt bu Zerib/t, near Breviglieri 

Part of an inscribed limestone block, found by Caputo in 1949 at Sidi bu Zeriba, 7*5 km. north 
of Breviglieri village (map ref. M 012255). After the opening formula. In nomine pa[tris eljili] et 
sp{i)r{Uns) sancti, the text is damaged and unintelligible. I.R.T. 874U. 

Capital from Tarhuna village 

Small limestone capital (ht, 0-29 m,) and part of a column (d. 0*29 m,), found in 1913, re-used 
in a house in Tarhuna village; now' in Tripoli Museum, G- Nave, Bolleitino d'arte^ t9^4’ PP* 
102-4; Romanelli, Mon. Crist., pp, 44-48; Bartoccini, Antkhiid, fig, 87. 

Column and capital are cut in one piece. The latter is very simple, with formal leaves at the 
angles and a small projecting disc in the middle of each face, bearing alternately a star and a 
Greek cross, with expanded terminals, within a circular frame. 

Carved block from the 'rarkuna district (pi. xxi, e) 

Limestone block (0 50 yo’51 X0 23 m.) found in the region of Tarhuna; the date and circum¬ 
stances of the discovery are not recorded. Now in Tripoli Museum- 

Carved in flat relief with a chi-rho monogram, flanked by alpha and omega and set within a 
formal wreath. 

Carved and inscribed lintel at Umm el-Msareb, near Cscssabat 

Inscribed lintel-block of limestone, seen by Romanelli among a group of olive-presses at Umm 
el-Msareb, a short distance south-west of the village of el-Ghlil (v. supra, map ref. M 23.V320), 
and rediscovered by Oates in i949' Rontanelli, Mon. Crist., p, 29* I-R-P^ 878a, _ 

The two lines of text, which are badly damaged and unintelligible, are set witlun a tabella 
ansata. In the left-hand ansa there is a monogram cross, with alpha and omega, carv ed in relief; 
the right-hand ansa is missing. 

Carved keystone tn the IVadi Scetib el-Gorba 

Limestone keystone (ht. 0'47 in 1949 Goodchild beside the rums of a fortified 

' For the unuevial forra of ihe G, cf. fig. 7, 

H 


voi., xcv. 
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farm in the Wadi Scetib el-Gorba, on the track from Bir el-Uaar to Bir Tarsin (map ref. 
Q 473663). A wreath, carved in relief, enctoscs an inscribed monogram-cross; there is no trace 
of alpha or omega, hut it is just possible that they have been eroded by svcathcnng. 

(f) CEMETERIES AND ISOLATED TOMBS 

Catacomb at Tarhuna 

Caputo {Fonti e Monumsntit p. 36) records the discovery, in 1936, of a Christian catacomb, 
with uninscribed loculi, on the line of the main road immedtatcly to the west of Tarhuna village. 

Funerary inscription from Bir el-Vaar 

Inscribed limestone block (070 xo*37 X0M9 m.), found beside the large, richly ornamented 
mausoleum at Bir el-Uaar (map ref. Q 595755); now in Tripoli Museum. I R.T. S67. Accepted 
as Christian by Romanelli (Mwf. CrwL, pp. 39-42) on the strength of the formula Bibe (for vive) 
Issiniof quia mereris. 

THE UPPER SOFEGGIN VALLEY 

Church at Chafagi Aamer, jiear Mizda (p!s. xv, h,f\ xx, b\ xxii, and xxni; figs. 25, 26) 

Prominently sited on the crest of a precipitous spur between two arms of a small southern 
confluent of the Wadi Sofeggin, 25 km, east of Mizda and some distance south-east of the junc¬ 
tion of the Wadis Sofeggin and es-Soda (map. ref. V 4097J. On the point of the spur is a small 
gasTt the masonry of which is identical with that of the initial phase of the church; and there are 
the remains of other buildings along the crest towards the Junction of the spur with the main 
plateau (pi. XX, b), A ^cond, larger gasr lies at the mouth of the tvadi, distant about i km.; and 
there are traces of cultivation and of water-catchment in the W’adi bed. Visited and described by 
Barth in 1849, when the nave-arcades were still standing (pi. xxiii, e; H. Barth, Reisen undEnt- 
deckungen in Nord- und Ceniral^Africa in den Jaitren 184^ his iS$$, Gotha, 1859, vol. i, pp. 49- 
51); and at the beginning of this century by de Mathuisiculx, when it was already in its present 
condition, save for the recent collapse of the vault at the south-east angle (H, M. de Mathui- 
sieulx, 'Rapport $ur une mission scientifique en Tripolitaine', NoiKeUes Archives des Missions 
saentijiques et HttdraireSy xiii, 1906, pp. 90^2; the sketch-plan transposes the two major dimen¬ 
sions). The account published by Gcntiiuoci tw'enty years after Ms visit to the site in 1913 
{Afr, Itai. V, 1933, pp. i74“9, figs. 3-6) is hopelessly confused, and has since misled Caputo 
{Fonti e Monumentit p- 22 and footnote 39); the features that Gentilucci describes and illustrates 
belong to a single church, not to two. Surveyed by Ward Perkins and tlaynes in 1946. 

The church itself is a compact, tower-like building, 15-85 m. long Xi2-fc m. broad, built of 
concreted rubble and mud, faced inside and outside alike with carefully coursed, small limestone 
blocks. The outer comers, like those of the adjacentare rounded, in one case (at the north¬ 
west angle) resting on a squared footing. The plan (fig. 25) is that of a three-aisled basilica with 
a single, western apse, flanked by rectangular chambers and backed by a tall, barrel-vaulted 
corridor, which mns the full width of the buildinj^ at the western end. The proportions are 
unusually squat, in consequence no doubt of the limitations of the site, the intemal measurement 
from the base of the apse to the facade wall being almost exactly the same as that across the bodv 
of the nave and ^sles. The nave was of five hays, with tall arcades resting on six limestone 
columns, of w'hich tw'o alone at the extreme west end are now standing (pi. xxii, a and 6); the 
stump of a third can be seen projecting from the rubble. The barrel-vaults of the side-aisles 
are intact in places (that at the east end of the north able has fallen since 1913); of the nave roof, 
which also may have been vaulted, no trace remains. 

The restricted space available at the west end has resulted in an unusually complex plan. The 
floor of the apse is raised over a metre and a half above the presumed [eve! of the nave to allow 
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the passage beneath it of a. low barrel^vaulted coiridor, connecting two rectangular roomswhich 
open off the ends of the lateral aisles (hgs. 25 and 26, sections a~b and c-d). These rooms, which 
are verj' low and have no direct access to the apse, open in turn on to the western corridor^ and 
above each was an upper story, a part certainly of the original structure, w'hich could be reached 
cither from the apse, through doors opening in either flank, or by wooden staircases set at the 
extreme ends of the western corridor. The corridor beneath the apse was found in 1946 to be 
knee-deep in the bat droppings of centuries, beneath ivhicli could be partially traced the outline 
of a circular, concreted feature. The part of the steps up from the nave into the apse that is now 
exposed a^ears to be secondary' to the original structure: if so, it certainly replaces, or enlarges, 
an earlier flight. 

Despite present appearances, it may be doubted whether the half-dome of the apse ^vas in 
antiquity open to the nave. It could hardly have stood without a self-supporting, ashlar archivolt 
at the point of junction (as at Gasr es-Suq, pi. xxiv, d); and of this there is no trace. Moreover, 
a close examination of the vaulting of the apse shows that it stops short of the inner w’cst face of 
the nave by about 50 cm. The upper members of the final course are longer and more carefully 
dressed than the rest, and they are butted i^ainst a core of rubble, which can never have been 
free-standing {pi. xxiT, r; also .xxni, a). It seems certain, therefore, that the facing of the west 
wall, which survHvcs above and to the left of the present opening, was formerly carried across 
it to form a tympanum (as at Gasr Maamura). How this tyTnpanum w’as supported is a question 
that can only be answ'ered by excavation (but sec p. 63). 

At the cast end there were until recently three doors, the southernmost of which has fallen 
since 1913 (Geniilucci, Qp. cit., fig. 5) leaving only the threshold and the lower part of the jambs : 
it had been blocked in antiquity. The sun'iving lintels are flat, and the weight upon them, and 
upon the corresponding lintels at the w'cst end of the nave-aisles, is relieved by cavities in the 
masonrj^-core. Over the main door of the facade this is supplemented by a relieving arch. The 
decorative panels that Barth saw, let into the facade beside the central door, have been removed; 
and all that now remains of the carved ornament of the church is three capitals at the foot of the 
hill, the one spirally fluted (pi. xv, i), ^e second with a simple, all-over, chip-carved, honeycomb 
pattern (pi. xv,/), and the third divided into narrow vertical panels by projecting strips of in¬ 
cised herring-bone ornament, capped by a horizontal band of debased guilloche. Beside the 
robust competence of Breviglieri, the style is thin and inept. The interior of the church was 
plastered, walk and^ vault alike, with a hard, grey, cement-like stucco, and on the surv'iving frag¬ 
ments are the remains of an elaborate scheme of painted decoration. There is a well-preserved 
fragment of a red, blue, and green border outlining the western lunette of the south aisle; and 
pi. xxiH, f, illustrates a draped male figure near the east end of the south wall. A second figure, 
with nimbus, can be traced on a fragment of plaster at the north-west angle of the north aisle 
(visible in the background of pi. xxn, A); and there arc traces of what appears to be a frieze of 
frontal figures round the apse. 

At the extreme west end, terraced out over the precipitous rockv slope and for the most part 
long since tumbled into the valley below, are the rtmains of a baptistery. The outer wall has 
gone completely, and of the north and south w^alk the footings alone sun'ive, butted against the 
rounded angles of the original structure in a wav which clearlv shows that the baptistery' was a 
later addition (the few surviving courses of the south wall of the baptSstciy can be seen in the 
bottom left-hand comer of pi. .x.x][[, A). The baptistery was roofed with a barrel-vault, the spring 
of which is preserved in what had been, and later became once more, the outer w'est wall of the 
building. It seems probable that, when the vault teas inserted, the w'hole of the central part of 
the west vvall tvas rebuilt, to allow the insertion of two doors leading from the west corridor into 
the baptistery; but in this roughly coursed masonry the structural evidence on a point like this 
cannot always be read with any certainty. Of the font itself just ennugh remains to show that it 
was a concrete-lined, cimdform, stepped depression of the usual type. 

Later again the building was further modified. The baptistery either fell or was demolished, 
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and the doors into it were blocked. At the same time the main btiilding was enlarged upwards. 
The outer west wall was carried up afresh from the spring of the destroyed baptistery vault; and 
rooms were added over the side-aisles of tbe nave, The masonry of these additions, which 
matches that of some of tlie iater work in the adjoining gasr, is still roughly coursed, but the 
]|eneral effect is altogether more careless than that of the original building, from which it is 
further distinguished by the use of a distinctive, grevt cement-like mortar {see pi. xxiii, b; the later 
masonry can be seen to the right of the centre of the building, over the south nave aisle). To this 
phase belong, in their present form, the steps leading from the nave to the apse. 

Christian building near the Wadi es-Soda 

Christian building, seen in 1913 by Gentilucci on a small hilt near the junction of the Wadt 
cs-Soda and the Wadi Sofeggin, some 16 km. east of MIzda (approx, map ref. Q 3911). It is 
described as ‘the ruins of a building, of which there remain standing the lateral walls and the 
spring of the vault, most of which has fallen, blocking the entrance doom. On the architra\'e of 
one of these doors, carved on the marble [rir], untouched by time or by the hand of Arab 
fanaticism, is a cross' (I. Gptilucci, ‘Resti di antichi edifici lungo Tuadi Sofeggin’, Afr. Ital. v, 
1934, p. 173 and fig. 3), His illustration shows a wall rising to 3 ie spring of a barrel-vault, and 
the upper parts of two doors with monolithic lintels, on the larger of ivhich is a monogram-cross 
in low relief. 


THE LOWER SOFEGGIN VALLEY 

Church at Gasr es-Suq el-Oii (pi. xxiv; fig. 27) 

Church, one of a w'ell-preserved gmup of late Roman buildings, situated in a remote tract of 
the Wadi Bosra, about 30 km, south-east of Beni UHd (map ref. R 3^22). The settlement, which 
stands at the junction of the Wadi Bosra and one of its tributaries, comprises the remains of three 
fortified farms (^w)w^hich, to judge from the masonn' and from the defaced inscriptions still 
in position over the door of one of them {LR,T. 89b), belong to a relatively early phase of 
Tripolitanian, pre-desert settlement, probably in the fourth century A.D.; and of tivo structures 
built in a less regular style of masonry, the church itself and an adjacent courtyard building. 
Around the main buildings are grouped the remains of many subsidiary huts and out-houses, 
built in drystone masonry; and along the w*adi-bed can be seen the clear traces of an associated 
field-system (see J. B, Ward Perkins. ‘Gasr es-Suq ebOti: a desert settlement in central Tripoli- 
tania*, Archaeology, iii, 1050, pp. 25-30, figs. 9-11). Discovered in 1946 by E. J. Hillvard, and 
summarily surveyed by Ward Perkins and Goodchild in 1948. 

The church consists of a three-aisled basilica, with a singte apse at the west end, and beyond 
the apse a complex of smaller rooms. The east wall has fallen, but its position is precisely marked 
by the responding semi-pier at the east end of the north nave-arcade and by the abutment of the 
nave wall above it, which has, as so often in this pre-desert architecture, broken away along the 
line of junction. The nave is of five bays, with an arcade of carefully dressed ashlar, springing 
from square piers. The piers arc faced in ashlar W'ith a rubble core and have simple, impost-like 
capitals. Nave and aisles alike were barrel-vaulted. That which now covers the north aisle is 
mainly a later reconstruction, but the central nave and south aisle (pi. xxiv, c) illustrate the original 
fonn: a distinctive feature is the rib-like arch of ^hlar that spans nave and side-aisle between 
the second and third bays from the east end. A similar arch spans the entrance to the (pi. 
XXIV, rf), tbe floor of which is now obscured by fallen debris, but was probably raised in the normal 
manner above the level of the nave. 

The plan of the western complex is markedly irregular and off-axis to the basihea, and it 
can most readily be explained as a later additionp respecting or incorporating already-exisdriF 
structures, which stood on a slightly different axis, its rooms are all in varying degrees long and 
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narrow, and roofed with barrel-vaults. The largest of these rooms, in the centre of the west end, 
may have been a baptistery. 

The character of the masonry, with a surface of small st^nared stones against a core of concreted 
mud and rubble, is well illustrated in pi. xxiv. The extenor ual 1 -surf aces are made up of smaller 
stones, less carefully coursed. The only surviving ornament is on the capitals of the hrst pier 
from the east of the nave arcade and of the adjacent, responding semi-pier. It consists of bands 
of rosettes and of simpie scroll-work carved in low relief 
After the Arab conquest of North Africa in the seventh century, the church was converted into 
a mosque, and an apsidal mihrab was Inserted in the central nave against the hrst pier of the south 
arcade (pi. xxtv, a and 6). This mihrab is plastered internally and there are considerable traces of 
painting on the plaster. 

Carved and inscribed archivoU at Gasr Giakia {East), near Bit Dvfan 
Monolithic archlvolt, 1-37 xo-8a m,, seen by M. De Lisle in 1949, lying beside a well at Gasr 
Giakia (EastJ in the Wadi Mimum Darragh, 10 km. east of Bir Dufan (map ref. R S962). 

The arch is outlined whh a cable moulding, and there is a rosette In each of the spandrels. 
The inscribed text {I.R.T, 894^1) records the erection of a building, Deo. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE OF TRIPOLITANIA 

It is no part of the writers’ purpose to discuss at length the broader significance of 
the Christian remains of Tripolitania. Nevertheless, in presenting the material upon 
which any such discussion must be based, it will perhaps be useful to call attention 
to certain features that may be regarded as characteristic; and it would be perverse 
to ignore the analogies that, in so many cases, these features so clearly present to the 
contemporary remains of French North Africa. 

The value of such analogies is not always easy to assess: the published accounts 
arc scattered; and they have not always maintained the standards of accurate record 
and of detailed publication set by the pioneer work of Gsell. Even so, it will be clear 
from the pages that follow that the intimate geographical, military, and administrative 
connexion that existed in late antiquity between Tripolitania and the remaining terri¬ 
tories under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Carthage extended also to the material 
aspects of Christian life and art. What exactly was the nature of the relationship 
between the two territories; whether the prototype of the pre-Byzantine churches of 
Tripolitania was a single building, perhaps one' of the lost churches of Carthage, or 
whether the relationship was at first more general and it was later only that a diversity 
of common elements came to assume, in the somewhat isolated territory of Tripoli¬ 
tania, a single-mindedness of architectural purpose that w'as never achieved under 
the more complex conditions prevailing in the larger, wealthier provinces; these are 
questions that can hardly be answered in the present state of knowledge. If it would 
be perverse to ignore the fact of a close relationship between the Christian monuments 
of Tripolitania and those of French North Africa, it would equally be premature to 
try to define that relationship too closely. \^Tiat is needed first is an authoritative and 
up-to-date sun’ey of the Christian antiquities of Tunisia and Algeria and, in parti¬ 
cular, a critical re-examination of their chronology. Not the least useful result of the 
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present inquiry may prove to be in suggesting certain points upon which such a survey 

might do well to concentrate attention. 1 • j - u* 

For a list of the Tunisian and Algerian churches most frequently ctted in this 
section, and for a summary bibliography, see below, Appendix L 


. Pre-Bysantim Churches 

Of the four p re-BJ'S! an tine churches that have been excavated in the coastal cities, 
three belong to a type that may be regarded as characteristic of the late fourth and 
fifth centuries in Tripolitania. It does not happen to be represented within the 
excavated zone at Lepcis; but that it is indeed a significant type, and not a inerc local 
variant, peculiar to Sabratha, is shown by its adoption, almost to the exclusion ot 
other types, by the church-builders of the interior. Its charactenstics are: three- 
aisled basilical form; chancel and altar occupying the greater part of the central nave; 
single apse at the west end, raised well above the level of the chancel and o^en 
separated from it by a pair of columns; open timber roofs or barrel-vaults, according 
to the avaUability of materials; and baptistery (if any) of modest dimenstons. None of 
these features is, in itself, exceptional; but taken together they form a consistent and 

The individual characteristics of this type of church are discussed below, pp. 01 
72 It mav however, be noted here that, both severally and m combination, all are 
^o^on in French North Africa also. It is a church of just this type that is repre¬ 
sented in the celebrated Ecclesia Mater mosaic from Tabarka (fig. 28); and as 
Gauckler has rightly remarked, this is not a pi^cture of any parbcular bmlding. but an 
analytical representation of the artist’s ideal fifth-centuty basilica. The only impor¬ 
tant differences from the Trlpolitanian type are that the mosaic illustrates a flat archi¬ 
trave in place of the customary nave arcade; and that, as yet, there is no evidence from 
TripolitLia for an oculus in the half-dome of the apse. The mosaic, like the church 
in which it was found, was oriented with the apse pointing to the wesU 

It is not easy to say quite how early churches of this form appeared m Tripolitania. 
Although it is^ by no means impossible that one or more of those at Sabratha m^ 
belong to the cloLg decades of the fourth centurj% all that can be said with certainty 
is that churches of this type were in use in the coastal cities vety soon after 4 <m. An 
approximate lower limit is afforded by the V^dal conquest 

literature and archaeology alike attest that, -in the coastal cities, the haif-centuiy 
preceding the Byzantine reconquest was a time of extreme P^erty and civic^deca- 
dence: if is most improbable that there was any substantial building activity dunng 

^^^The^c conditions did not apply in the interior. The 

svmbols fsee below, pp. 72-8) suggests that this region was converted not long, il 
1^11, beLe 400; and Lch a date Avould accord well with the adoption of ^ 
type that we know to have been current in the coastal cities at this ume. There is, 
on die other hand, little to suggest that the Vandal conquest had any direct effect 
outside the coastal cities and the territories immediately dependent on them, and 

' P. Gauckler, Monuments tl AUmeiim Piat, xiii, 1906, pp. P'- 
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churches of fifth-century type may have continued to be built in the interior well into 
the sixth century. It is not until after the Byzantine reconquest that the addition of 
baptisteries of Byzantine type to pre-existing churches (el-Asabaa, Breviglierij Chafagi 





&!' "presenting a ft,ntemporary basilica] church. 

{Mew). Thcotctical perspective view of the same church, i™ r wiuren. 


Aamer) affords evidence of fresh influence from the coastal region. With the possible 
exertion, howvxr, of the church in the Wadi Crema, none of the exiating churches 
of the interior is likely to have been built later than the mid-sixth century 
The only pre-ByzanriM exceptions to the fifth-century type discussed in the nre- 
ceding paragraphs arc Church a at Lepcis. which is ccrtainlv of the early fifth centuiy 
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and Gasr Maamura (p. 47), the date of which is less easily established but, from the 
character of the masonry, is unlikely to be later than the Byzantine reconquest. The 
former of these buildings employed the coupled columns of North African practice, 
but is, in other respects, a highly individual structure, the significance of which must 
certainly be sought outside Tripolitania. The same is true of Gasr Maamura also. 
The trilobed plan is a familiar feature of late classical architecture in many parts of 
the Mediterranean world,' including North Africa; but it has not hitherto been re¬ 
corded from Tripolitania, In this case there is a further distinguishing feature. In 
the majority of such trilobed chapels {cellae trickorae) the junction of each apse with 
the central hall is marked by nothing more substantial than a pilaster, and halt and 
apses formed a single spatial unit. Here, on the other hand, there are substantial 
partition walls masking the apses, and access from one to the other must have 
been by a tow arcade or, more probably, by a simple doorway in the middle of the 
partition wall. Something very like this must have existed in several of the North 
African examples, c.g, the ceilae trkhorae of Damous el-Karita,* at Sidi Mohammed 
el-Guebiou (near Kairouan)* and perhaps at Tebessa.* In all of these the entrance 
from the central hall to the apse probably took the form of an arched doorw-ay, with 
a span of rather more than half the radius of the apse. At Gasr Maamura the opening 
appears to have been even more restricted; and the plan is further complicated by 
traces of what appears to have been a second apsidal feature directly over one, at any 
rate, of the existing apses. Without excavation of the building, to determine the exact 
relation betw'een the apses and the central hall, and the nature of the supposed narthex, 

furtherdiscussionofthe precise sourcefrom which it wasderived is probably unprofitable. 

The majority of the pre-Byzantine churches of Tripolitania were undoubtedly 
normal centres of communal worship, ser^'tng a city or a rural district. Three of 
them, however, all in the interior, seem to be intimately connected with an adjacent 
(plural, gmr\ Latin, castrum), one of the tower-like fortified buildings typical of 
late-Roman and post-Roman times in the frontier region on the Djebel.* These three 
sites have much in common. Between Chafagt .Aamer and Gasr Maamhra, in parti¬ 
cular, the resemblance is striking (pi. xx, a and h). The church shares an isolated 
hill-top with a gasr, and around the pair are clustered the remains of a considerable 
community: the masonrj' of the gasr is identical with that of the adjoining church; 
and the whole has all the appearance of a single social umt. At Breviglieri, situated 
in more rolling country’, the site is less obviously defensible; but there is the same 
intimate relationship between church 2ind gasr, and there was a large subsidiaiy' com¬ 
munity grouped about the gasr,^ 


E. Wtvgand, Bys, Zritsfhrifi, isxii), 1914. pp. 167 ff.; 
I.. H. Vmctnt, iirt'. .drfA,, ijao, pp. 82-111: Moil’ 

ncrct de Villa r<I. Ift Coitrt«lf prit dr SMg, Milan, 
1925, pp. 45 ff.; A, Gmbar, Martynum, Paris, 1946. i, 
pp. 102-19. 

' Cabrol’Lcckrcq, it. a, 2256-7, fig. 2129; ibid, iv, i, 
fig, 3566: Monneret dc Villard, op* cif., fig, 78. Grabor 
(op, a‘L, pp. 10S-9) argues, with some probabiliiy, that 
the ftUa trirAora b here a martyrium and antttiaics the 
great ba^lica. , , , 

a Saladin, Arehitvs dti Miisioas, siii, 1887, p. 34 ^ “8- 


41; Moiuitret de Villard, op. cit., fig. 77; IV Cotigr, Arfh, 

O-M i. 193-4. fiJ!‘y 

* S, Cscll, MffHumnti aaliques de rAlglrif, u, 265: 
Monncrct dc Villard, op, fit., fig, 76. 

* For ihwe gotr 8« Jourml of‘ Roman Studtts, xxxi?:, 

im PP' 9^-5 ^ *1' '950. pp. 34-4?’_ . .. , 

* The gsur of Chafagi Aatnrr and of Brcvjglicti measure 
i 6'50X6'9O m. ami 24X23 m. respectively, and are db* 
rant to tn. and 25 m. from their respective churches. 
Gasr Mamnura Is too ruined for exact measurement, but 
the figures are commensurait. 
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The pattern presented by these three sites can hardly be accidental; and although, 
taken individually, both Chafagi Aamer and Gasr Maamiira might be thought to have 
housed religious communities, the military character of the gasr at Brcviglieii is 
specifically recorded in the inscription that formerly stood over the main entrance, 
and is now in the Museum at Lepcis {IH.T. 877)- The full meaning of this inscrip¬ 
tion, which is written in Latin characters, but in the Libyan tongue, has yet to be 
deciphered; but the significance of the first word, erntmare (or centenarem)^ is not 
in doubt. The gasr at Breviglieri ^vas a military or quasi-military^ centenarumt^ a unit 
in the late antique defensive organization of the province.’ How far the word re¬ 
tained, in the late fifth century, a formal military significance it is hard to say. But 
the dose association of church and gasr would certainly seem to suggest that, in some 
sense, they did jointly serve as the centre of a specific district; and by analogy, 
Chafagi A^er and Gasr Maamiira may be held to have served the same purpose. 

(i^) Bysantine Churches 

Three of the churches in the coastal cities are Byzantine foundations (Sabratha 3; 
Lepcis 1 and 3). These are distinguished from their predecessors in several important 
respects: by their observance of the normal orientation, with the apse towards the 
east; by the abolition of any distinction in level between nave and apse; by the transfer 
of the altar from a position near the middle of the nave to one in, or just in front of, 
the apse; and by the provision, in two cases, of chapels flanking the apse and, in the 
third, by the demarcation of an equivalent space at the east end of the two lateral 
aisles. In all this, these sixth-century^ Tripolitanian foundations conform to normal 
sixth-century practice in the East, and embody architectural forms that were develop¬ 
ing there under the stimulus of an increasingly elaborate liturgical ritual. 

All three churches were built in the early years of the Byzantine reconquest, as 
part of a deliberate policy of urban rehabilitation; and it is noteworthy that, although 
many, perhaps all, of the existing coastal churches were restored at the same time, 
in no case were their internal arrangements seriously modified. Elsewhere, e.g. at 
Baalbek,^ a western apse might be suppressed and an eastern apse added: here the 
earlier disposition remained in use, side by side with the new. In this respect, at any 
rate, the results of the Byzantine reconquest can be seen to have been limited and 
superficial. 

In one important detail, however, the Byzantine seed fell on more fruitful ground. 
Two of the three new foundations (Lepcis i and 3) include a distinct baptistery- 
chamber, wfith a recessed, cruciform font; two of the pre-existing coastal churches 
(Sabratha i, Lepcis 2) followed suit, and added similar baptisteries, in the one case 
replacing an earlier, more modest structure; and a third (Sabratha 3) built a new, and 
larger, baptistery, on the same scale as the other sixth-century baptisteries, though 
rather different in plan. In the interior we meet the same phenomenon. No less than 
three churches (el-Asabaa, Breviglieri, Chafagi xAamer) have baptisteries of the same 

* R* G* G<soddiiId> "ITw Cent^naria ol the Tripoli- * D. Krenckerj Th. v. Lijpke^ H. Wiimefeldp 
tanbn Rrporis und Moncgraf>h$ of th£ Deparimm ii^ 1913, pp_ 130-43. 

of AAiiquitt^s m Tripolkofda, 11, 1949, pp. 
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type, in each case added to a pre-existing structure. It is evident that these baptisteries 
answered a local need. As we know, both from the literary and epigraphicevidence, 
and from the surviving remains elsewhere, the baptistery played an important part 
in North African ritual observance;' and it is one of the more unexpected aspects of 
Tripolitanian Christian archaeology that the known pre-Byzantinc baptisteries should 
be so few in number (Sabratha i and 3; and, doubtfully, Lepcis 4), and so modest in 
scale. Whatever the reasons may have been, it is clear that in the sixth century these 
reasons no longer operated. Local usage welcomed, and adopted as its own, the 
spacious baptisteries of the new Byzantine churches. 

An aspect of Byzantine building activity that is vividly exemplified in Church 2 at 
Sabratha is the discrepancy between the wealth of the imported fittings and the 
poverty of the architectural frame within which they were displayed. Skilled crafts¬ 
men were summoned from the East to lay the great mosaic; and carved marble fittings 
were shipped, ready made, from the Imperial quarries. This was no isolated pheno¬ 
menon. At Oea a capital of Byzantine form and workmanship (p. 20) attests the 
former existence of another church that was built in part of imported elements; early 
sixth-century Byzantine capitals at Kairouan come, presumably, from one of the 
churches at Carthage and in Cyrenaica there were at least two such churches, the 
one at Barcc, the chancel-slabs from which are identical with those at Sabratha,^ 
the other at Apollonia, the imported fittings of which included the same chancel-slabs, 
chancel-posts, cipollino columns, decorated in low relief with the cross-on-orb motif 
(as at Sabratha, fig. 5), capitals, bases, and impost blocks. 

These finds cast valuable light on the motives that lay behind one part of Justinian's 
vast building programme. The church-building that his agents were required to 
undertake in the provinces, side by side with the immediate physical requirements 
of public works and defence, was not merely an expression of the theocratic tendency' 
of the age: it was part of a deliberate and carefully planned policy, designed to knit 
more closely the cultural ties between the provinces and the central authority. The 
medium chosen, art in the service of religious thought and observance, was charac¬ 
teristic of the agethe part that the cult of Rome and Augustus had played under 
the earlier Empire now fell to the Church. 


(c) Individual Architectural Features 

Orientation: Apse and Counter-apse, The three sixth-century Byzantine churches 
of Tripolitania have the apse in the customary position, at the east end, or as near to 
the east as conditions permitted. With a single exception (Church 2 at Lepcis, which 
in several respects approximates to the later type rather than the earlier) the pre- 

* For £1 rcccm summary of archaeological the baptistery at liuica (G. L. Fcuille, Cahkn 

from Tunisia see IT Congr. CmL i, pp* 20J-15* iti, 19^ f 79 t %■ 2)- , , , . , 

- The type ia that of KnuliscU. Kapiulhtmiun, pi 38. ^ J. B, Ward Perkins, Thnstian AntiquiOes of the 

nos. 630/6331. Other imported sixth-centuiy marble Cytenaican PcntapoliH^ BtiJL Soc. Arch. C&pte, pi, 194J, 
in Tunisia are the chanccl-aLabs of the south-eMt 136^ pL iV* 
apse in Daidoua eUlCsKta; a coiiiimi from Carthage, with ^ Cf. p. 136* 

the cross-on-orb in relief, now in the Borely, Mar- * O. von Simson, Fortrmi Byzaniine An anJ 

Aciilcfl (inv^ 9416)1 and a fragment of a clianccl-slah in St&ttcraft in E 4 tvfffn&, Chicago^ I94^i passim. 
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Byzantine basilica! churches are oriented in the reverse direction^ with the facade to 
the east and the apse to the west. 

In Tunisia the eastern apse is the normal rule at all periods;' but there are a number 
of exceptions, including three of the five known basilicas of Carthage. Basilicas with 
the presbytery apse to the west are; 

Ammaedara: all four churches. 

Cartilage: Basilica maiorum, Bir cl-Knissia, St. Cyprian. 

Dougga, 

Henchir Boudries. 

Henchir Chigarnia. 

Kasserine, 

Ksar el-Hamar. 

Sbeitia, church of presbyter Servus and small church near the amphitheatre, 

Tabarka (including the Ecciesia Mater mosaic; sec p. 57). 

Thelepte, basilica 3 (south-east of the citadel). 

In Algeria western apses are rare. The only example knoivn to the writers is the 
south church at Announa, and in that case the unusual orientation may be due to 
the lie of the ground. 

Two of the Tripolitanian churches, Lepcis i and Sabratha 1, have a secondary 
apse, facing the main, presbytery apse at the other end of the nave. Similar counter- 
apses are found in a number of North African churches. Three are known in Algeria, 
at Matifou, at Orl^nsville, and at Tipasa (church of Bishop Alexander)^ and in each 
case the counter-apse is structurally secondary and funerary in purpose. In Tunisia 
six have been recorded. Of these, three (Sbeitia, church of Bishop Bellator; Henchir 
Chigarnia; lunca, Basilica A) are certainly funerary, and a fourth (Thelepte, Church 3) 
is probably; the other two (Mididi, Henchir Goraat ez-Zid) are known from summarj- 
excavations only. In two of them (Sbeitia, Hr, Chigarnia) the counter-apse appears 
to be contemporary with the building of the church; and in one only (Thelepte, 
Church 3) is it certainly a later addition. Architecturally distinct from the funerary 
counter-apse that opens directly off the nave, but similar to it in function, is the free¬ 
standing apsidal cxedra that stands in the courtyard immediately opposite the main 
door of the basilica maiorum at Carthage, 

The secondary, eastern apse of Church i at Sabratha (fig. 3), which stands in 
the middle of a crowded cemetery, might well be thought to have served a similar 
purpose.^ I n fact, however, no less than the corresponding, western apse of the church 
in the Severan b^ilica at Lepcis, it is the result of adapting a pre-existing, judiciary 
basilica to Christian use; and the ground in and around it does not seem subsequently 
to have acquired any special sanctity. The graves are no more, and no less, densely 
packed than in any of the other open ground adjoining the church; and the few 
inscribed tombs within it contain no hint of any special association. There is nothing 
to suggest that this apse was annhing more than an accident of the architectural 
setting within which the church was built. 

' 7 F Arch^ Crist i, p. 172. 


^ So RoouadJi, Bos. Cmf,, pp. 247-S, 
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The Presbytery, Both the texts' and the surviving remains of such build tugs as 
the south church at Announa and the small church at Dougga make it clear that in 
North Africa the clergy regularly occupied benches in the apse, with a throne in the 
centre. In Tripolitania traces of such an arrangement can be seen in Churches i 
and 2 at Lepcis, and perhaps at Breviglieri; but in the remaining churches, as normally 
clsetvhcre in North Africa, the seating was probably of wood. 

In the three sixth-century Byzantine churches of Tripolitania (and in Church z 
at Lepcis) the presbytery opens directly on to the chancel, I n the earlier churches, on 
the other hand, it is regularly raised above the level of the chancel, and is approached 
from it by a flight of steps. These, tht gradus exedrae of St. Augustine,- are a charac¬ 
teristic feature of North African ecclesiastical architecture, both in Tunisia (e.g, the 
three larger churches at Sbeida, Tabarka, Church 3 at Thelepte) and in Algeria (e.g, 
Lambacsis, Matifou, Morsott, Tigzirt, I'ebessa). They were commonly of masonry; 
elsewhere, e.g, in the first phase of Church 3 at Sabratha, they must have been of w ood, 
in several of the earlier churches the distinction between presbytery and chancel 
was further marked by a screen placed in the entrance to the apse, at the head of 
the steps. In the three early churches at Sabratha this consists of a pair of columns, 
so placed that the distance between each column and the shoulder of the apse is 
considerably less than that between the tw'o columns. This screen was something 
more substantial than an iconostasis: tn Churches i and 3, at any rate, the columns 
are too large in proportion to the building to belong to a screen of this sort; nor are 
there the sockets for chancel-slabs. It seems that the columns must have been struc¬ 
tural, and carried a tympanum-like feature across the head of the apse; and the 
suggestion finds confirmation in the traces of just such a tympanum at Chafagi .Aamer 
(p. 52, pi. xxii); cf. also Gasr Maamiira (p, 47), This tympanum was probably 
carried across the central span of the screen by an arch, rather than by a fiat archi¬ 
trave. Such an architrave would have been of considerable dimensions and might 
reasonably be expected to have left some trace in one of the three churches; and, in 
any case, an arch would have been more in accordance with Christian building 
practice in Tripolitania. The lateral openings, on the other hand, seem unduly 
narrow for an arch; and the logical interpretation of the surviving remains would 
seem, therefore, to be that represented tn fig. 29. 

The arch flanked by a pair of flat architraves appears in a variety of closely related 
forms in the art of late antiquity.^ It seems to have had a clear and precise significance 
and to have indicated the divinity or quasi-divinity of the personage with w'hom it 
was most immediately connected, either as an architectural feature of the facade of 
a temple,' church,^ or palace/ or as the setting for the representation of some religious 


* e,gK Augustintp Epht. cixvi^ i; cL EpiiL sxLcj 8. 

* Augu^tmcp De CTO. Da\ xxw, 8 adfn. 

^ E. Weigwdt JIltfWT fiir Katatgest/iichU, v, 

1938^ pp. 112 ff.; Donald R. BrowJi^ *TKe Artniats-d Linttl 
and its Symbolic Interpretation in Late Aikii«juc Alt', 
AJA. xlvi, 1^42, pp, 589-99. Cf. also H* Stem^ Cahieri 
Arch^li^tqiwf^ iii, 1948, pp. 82 
^ Cngr ihc aecotid'Ccntiiry temples of 'Atii and Muahen- 
nef in the HaureLD^ H. C. Butl-eTf Publications m 


Americaii Archcicotcgkal Expidiiwn to Syrta^ 
part ii, Archkcciufe and oSha Arts, 1903, pp. 343-51, 
figs, 1^3. Cf. the temple of Dushara at Si'p repro¬ 
duced by Bmym, op. ai., fig. 5. 

^ e,g. the pre-Justinbii portico of ]ia.ghm Sophia; 

Aus.y 1935, p. 3iOp abb. a; A. M. Scl^cider, Dk flogia 
Sophia :m KomtanUnopet^ 1939^ abb. 3, 
e.g. DiocJctian^s Palace at SpoJato. 
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scene' or scene of court ceremonial,- Architecturally, it figures most commonly on 
the facades of buildings; but it is misleading to state^ that it was never used otherwise. 
The ninth-century (?) iconostasis of the cemetery-chapel at Capena (Leprignano), 
near Rome,* is itself rustic work; but it patently copies earlier, more distinguished 
models, and provides welcome confirmation that the representations in metal-work 
and ivory are copied from the actual settings of court ceremonial, and that such 
screens were to be found among the liturgical fittings of the eariy church. Nowhere 
would they be more appropriate than framing the passage through which the priest 
passed in solemn procession from the presbytery to the altar and where, on certain 
occasions, he stood to address the congregation assembled below,^ Architecturally, 
the Tripolitanian form of screen, with a t^'mpanum above and forming an integral part 
of the structure of the apse, is quite distinct; but that the t’wo forms were interrelated, 
and that they developed in response to similar liturgical needs, can hardly be doubted.** 
Similar screens existed in a number of North African churches. As in the case 
in the examples cited above, the central span is sometimes wider than the other tw'o 
(as at Sabratha), sometimes the columns arc equally spaced; and it may well be that 
in some of them the lateral openings were arched, in place of the flat lintel. There 
can be little doubt that the Ecde^ia Mater mosaic from Tabarka (p, 57, fig. 38) 
illustrates such a screen, with a large central arch flanked by two smaller arches. The 
following churches certainly had substantial screens across the entrance to the apse: 
Benian; Carthage, St. Cyprian;’ Madauros; Orleansville, across the counter-apse 
(a.d. 475); Thelepte, Church j; Tigzirt, the great church; Tigzirt, chapel in the cast 
cemetery; perhaps also Djemila (CJ 2 . Acad,, 1923, pp. 380-407), 

At Henchtr ei-Begueur {Hr, Pharaoun) there is an 'arcuated linteF of the fonn 
illustrated in fig. 29 still standing between the nave and the transept; and the south 
church at Announa w'ill serve to illustrate an architecturally simpler version, in which 
two columns and deep responding pilasters take the place of the triple-arched 
columnar screen. This simpler form is very common, and it served precisely the same 
purpose, emphasizing the division between presbytery and chancel. 

The Chancel. In the pre-Byzantine churches of Tripolitania the chancel, i.e. the 
reserved space around die altar, does not include the apse: instead it regularly occupies 
a considerable part, usually more than half, of the body of the nave. It was divided 
from the preabjiiery by a flight of steps, and from the aisles and from the rest of the 
nave by screens, most of which were probably of wood and have left no trace other 
than the slots cut in the column bases into w'hich they were fitted. There was an 
opening on the axis of the nave, towards the facade; and at Breviglieri, where the 

' e.g. tilt Nicosia silver dishes ; Archaef^ia^ k. iqd 6, recently Henri Stern, Cahiers Archielo^^s, ili, 1948, 
pp. 1-24; O. M. Dalton, Bytsntim AH mid Arehseoliigy^ pp. 93-100; and, of the examples there cited {ibU.t pi. vi, 
1911, Rgs. 60, 61, 35S. I and a), notably an engraved marble slab in tlie Lateral! 

* c.g. the sUvtr ini^riuiii of Theodosius; Dalton, op. Museum (O. M^rucchi, Hiv, Arch, Crtrf., [929. pp. 359- 

fig- 35 ^- 67) and the Menas ivory at Milan (R. Delbrueck, Dir 

^ Brau-n. op. ciL, p. 399. Konsulardipiyeiim, Berltn-Ldpaig, 1929, pp. 25 ff.). 

* G. Tomasetti, Ld Camptigm Romitna, iii, 1913, p. 308 ^ The smh-century scicen across the south-east apse 

{no lUuBtmt^n). at Damous d-Karita was a lighter structure, resembling 

* Augustine, Dt dm. Dei, srxii, 3 ad fin. an iconostasis. 

^ For the early dcrelopment of the iconostasis sec most 
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screen consisted of a low wall, there is the sill of a lateral door. In all of this, the 
Tripoiitanian churches followed standard North African practice. 

In the three sixth-centurj'' churches the chancel is not distinguished from the apse, 
and occupies a far smaller proportion of the nave. It should be noted, however, that 



Fig. 39. Reooiutructed view of the w« 5 t end of a typical (ifth-ceatury TripoUtanian churdi. 


although, in this respect, these churches approxirnate rather to contemporarj" Byzan¬ 
tine usage, there is no trace in them of such liturgical refinements as the soleuy repre- 
sented in the restored Haghia Sophia.* These are found occasionally in the west, 
c.g, in the basilica of Dermesch at Carthage; but it would seem that, at the time when 
the Tripoiitanian churches were built, they were not yet in general u^. 

Apart from Church a at Lepcis, which is in so many ways exceptional, the only 
church in which it is certain that the chancel was raised above the level of the nave 
(as commonly elsewhere in North Africa, at all periods)* is Church r at Lepcis; and 
this is probably to be explained by the wish to secure a umform level within a chancel, 
one part of which, the apse, was already raised. It is possible, however, that the 
century r3ising of the floor-level around the attested in Churches i ^nd^^ ^^nd 
4?) at Sabratha, was limited to the chancel, and was intended to distinguish it more 

sharply from the rest of the building. c? u u a 

Altars. Fragments of marble altars have been found in Church 2 at babratha, and 
at el-Asabaa. These consisted of a rectangular table, with a raised border, resting at 


* See Stephen G. Xydb, ’The Chmccl Barrier, Solea, 
and Ambo of Hagia Sophia’, Art BuUftin, xxu, 1947, 
PP> »- 24 * 
vor. scv. 


* mere it U probably rightly identified wi^ the 
ertp^ alUffis 0/ Victor Vitenai*. 1 , 43; G«U, Bdifeet 
(hritim dt Thilepu^ p. 28, cu 100 (p. aoS, n. 7). 
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the angles on four colonnettes; and the marble bases for similar altars, with a central 
reliquary recess,* have been found in Churches i, 2, and 3 at Sabratha. Three of 
these examples are of sixth-century date; and the fourth comes from a church, el- 
Asabaa, that underwent modification in the Byzantine period. Byzantine also are t^vo 
altars of the form illustrated in Cabrol-Leclercq, i, 2, figs. 1137-9, the one from 
Church 2 at Sabratha, the other from Church 5 at Lepcis. Altars of this form, part 
rectangular and part semicircular, are best known from examples found in Egypt 
but they were evidently in widespread use in the sixth-century and seventh-century 
church.^ 

Normally the altar was probably of wood. This was common practice elsewhere 
in North Africa and the sockets for the wooden uprights can be seen in Churches i 
and 3 at Sabratha. Analogy suggests that these wooden altars were simple, rectangular 
tables, resting on four wo^en uprights; but further excavation is needed to confirm 
this point. 

In a number of churches the altar stood beneath a canopy. This, too, was perhaps 
normally of wood (Churches i and 3 at Sabratha, first phase; cf, the canopy over the 
sixth-century baptistery of Church i); but half a dozen examples are known in marble 
(Churches 1 and 3 at Sabratha, second phase, using earlier material; Church 2 at 
Lepcis; Church 2 at Sabratha) or in local stone (Church 4 at Sabratha; ei-Asabaa; 
and perhaps BrerigUeri). 

Pt/Ipiis (j^ptdortes), T’hese are found in three churches only (Sabratha 3, Lepcis i 
and 3), in each case in the body of the nave outside the chancel, but placed against 
the north (left) colonnade, in the centre of the nave, and against the south (right) 
colonnade, respectively. All three churches were Byzantine foundations; and the two 
forms of pulpit used, with a single flight of steps (Sabratha 2) and with two flights 
(Lepcis I and 3), approximate to the types in current use in the Byzantine church. 
That at Sabratha is a crude version of the type, with a single stair, represented by 
two sixth-century examples at Saloniki, one in the church of St. Menas, the other 
from Haghia Sophia, now in Constantinople,^ Those at Lepcis copy, in simplified 
form, the type with two opposed staii^, of which the most splendid example known 
to antiquity was that in Haghia Sophia at Constantinople.* 

There is no trace of an amfaon in any of the pre-Byzantine churches, either in 
Tripolitania or elsewhere in North Africa. 

' Cf. the altar-ba^c of the churd) of Bbhop Bcllator Rubi, near Egaia, in Tarmconensis). 
at Sbciili. * Gsell, iW/mumfrits, », p. 145, et paiian. St, Augwittne 

* Stizygowski. A'op^K/ie A'amt, fip. 157-B; Cmm, refer* to such wcsodeti altars, Coitlra Crereomum, iii, 47: 
Coftfc Afonummfj, no. 8706, pi. LiV, ‘Majiiinisnus Spisoopu* catholicua Ba^iensis . , . in ea 

^ Most commoniy In a rather mDre etaborate form, with ipsn ^sc. basilica) isub altaii r]UD confiigerat, eodem supra 
semicircular recesses cut in the border; e.g, E. Dyggve se fracto eiusque Jignis aUisque fostibus . . . caesus . . /, 
and R. Eggcr^ AoricAur^fti i/i AWwo. tit, I93(), abb. 55; cf. Apitl. cbmev. 27; Optatua, /fc scAim. I>fi/ut/ulanim, 
Sotiriou, jipx' >929, pp. loa (llicba} and 235 vi, i, 

(Ephesua), Eiamplea arc recorded from both churches m ^ G. Mendel, Mus^s /mp&fanx Otumarn.- cafal da 
the Byzantine fortress of lunca, Bu//, Arek., 1935, p. 763 tatlpiwesgrfCqtiH, romaitus(t ifyzemtinft, ii, 1014, no. 644. 
(Basdica A) and irtformation from M. Garrigue (Basilica * Lethaby and Swainsoo, Tht Church ofSancta S&bhia 
B). SeofuTtherJ. Lassue, 6 Wf«(ar«cArAf«udf 5 yw, Cpnstantiiu)^, 1S94, pp, 53-65; and most recently’ 
Paris, I 947 > pp- zw* \ J* Vives, Amlceta BoUmtdiana, Stephen G. Xydis, Art BttHetm, jixut, 1947, pp. >-34. 
Ixvii, 1949, pp. 4ot-o (an oiampk recently found at 
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Sacristies. The layout of the pre-Byzantine churches of Tripolitania could hardly 
be more diverse in respect of the chapels that, in so many early churches, flank the 
apse and are often called, in terms of the developed nomenclature of the Eastern 
Church, prothesis and diakonikon.^ A glance at fig, 30 is enough to show that, in 
Tripolitania, one church only (Gasr es-Suq, in what was probably its original form) 
conforms strictly to the canonical pattern, with the ‘diakonikon’ opening off the 
presbytery and the * pro thesis^ opening directly off the body of the church. It is 
evident that, on this point at any rate, liturgical practice in Tripolitania was still very 

fluid. . . J r HI * 

In respect Tripolitania differs in degree only from Tunisia and from Algeria. 
Since Gsell,^ it has been customarj' to emphasize the fact that the majority of the 
basilicas of North Africa have two sacristies, and to cite this fact as evidence of the 
close relations between the churches of North Africa and of Syria. It is worth noting, 
however, that a number of important North African churches, including two of those 
at Carthage itself (the Basilica matoruni and Bir el-Knissia), have the apse only without 
flanking sacristies. Thelepte, where Church 3 (early fifth century?) has no flanking 
chapel St whereas Church i (undated, but assigned by GseU to the fourth century) has 
^ prothesis’ and *diakonikon’ clearly defined^ to right and left of the apse respectivelj% 
may be taken as t^'^pical of what w^as probably, in North Africa as elsewhere, a period 
of development and experiment rather than of the acceptance of architectural formulas 
imported ready-made from abroad. 

The church at Breviglieri (p. i|4) unique in that the side aisles, as well as the 
nave, end in small apsidal chapels, Tri-apsidal basilicas are rare in early Christian 
architecture:^ the only other pre-Justinian examples known to the ^vriters are at 
KaPit Siman (c. 460-90) and at Baalbek.^ It is worth emphasizing, therefore, that the 
lateral apses at Breviglieri belong to the original church, w'hich is of pre-Byzantine 
type, and that they were mutilated to give access to a baptistery that was added later, 
in imitation of the baptisteries introduced to the coastal cities by Justinian. Whatever 
may be the absolute date of the church at Breviglieri, its relative position within the 

Tripolitanian series can hardly be in doubt. , . * 

Baptisteries. Of the eleven known baptisteries, two are modest stepped basins 
(Sabratha J (fl) and 3 and are certainly pre-Byzantine; seven arc of the form with 
a cmciform basin, and certainly (Sabratha i {b)^ Lepcis i, 2 , and 3) 

Asabaa, Breviglieri, Chafagi Aamer) of Byzantine date; and another (Sabratha 3 (&)), 
of different but equally elaborate form, is probably Byzantine also. The date of 
Lepcis 4 is not known. In two cases (Sabratha i and 3) a simple, early basin later 
replaced by one that was larger and more elaborate. Two (Lepcis 2 and 4) are housed 
in separate buildings: the remainder occupy rooms annexed to the parent church. 


* In fact, has recently shown that the so-called 

prothi^sis of the early Syrian chiuch is irtorc -eoifimonlyp 
if not rxclosively, a martyr-chapel (Sanctuajm 
dff Symt Paris^ PP' where the diffcrentuition 

between the two chapels is first noted in the fifth century; 
cf. the same aathor^a ^Liturgies fiestoricnnes medievally 
ct eglises Byricnoed antii][uea* m Hht- Rit* cxxxvLi, 


1950^ and article 'Syria* in Cabrol-Lcckrcq, ^)- 
= Afonumenti^ lip p. 15^- 

» See B, \Vai^ PerkinSp F^tpers o/ ikt British School 

at Romf, Kvjip 1949, pp* 53^5^- .. , 

* D. Krencfecr^ Th. v, LupkCp H* Winncfeldp Bnaibek^ 
lip 1923, pp. I3a”431 cf. plan, vol. I, taf, 17, 
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The two pre-Byzantine basins are too modest to be informative. The cruciform 
basins, on the other hand, belong to a small but clearly defined group, examples of 
which are recorded also from Tunisia and from Greece. Of the Tunisian cruciform 
basins, one, now in the Bardo Museum, comes from Henchir Bourmedes, which lay 
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within the province and ecclesiastical district of Tripolitania; the other three, from 
Oued Ramel (the mosaics are of the sixth century), Oussekia (brief notice in IV Congr. 
Arch, Crist, i, 206) and Thuburbo Maius are from the adjoining territory of 
Byzacena ; cf, also the lobed basin at Castiglione, in Algeria. Similar basins are re¬ 
corded both from mainland Greece^ and from the islands.^ Some of these may be as 
early as the fifth century, and there seems no reason to doubt that the type was intro¬ 
duced into North Africa from Greece in the sixth century. 

Four of the Tripolitanian baptisteries are placed behind the presbytery apse. In 
- Church I at Sabratha this location may have been dictated by convenience; at 

’ Sotiiiou, Apx- 1529, 184, fig. 47 (Eicusts). cone, Ball, d'wie, jtxxv, 1950, p. 59, fig. 8, and p. 328, 

* Ibid.f p, 219 (Mytitene); H. Balducd, figs, io8, iiO (Koa)'- 

crutiane e bKantme a C«, Pavk, ».d,, fig. 28; G. Mcirri- 
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el-Asabaa, Breviglieri, and Chafagj Aamer it involved considerable alteration, to the 
existing stmctiire, and was clearly intended. Similarly placed baptisteries are not 
unknown els«vhere in North Africa (Henchir Deheb, Morsott, and a recently exca¬ 
vated church at Mactar), but they are exceptional. If the room beneath the apse at 
Chafagi Aamer is indeed an earlier baptistery (p. 52)^ it offers a very close parallel 
to the baptistery crypt at Castiglione, in Algeria. 

Nave Colomtaetes. There is no trace in any of the Tripolitanian churches of the 
use of the architrave in placoof the arch. In two churches only, Chafagi Aamer and 
Gasr es-Suq, are the actual arches preserv'ed; but^ although the records of excavation 
elsewhere make no mention either of voussoirs or of architrave, their silence is the 
more readily explained if the remains of the collapsed superstructure consisted of 
units of modest dimensions and everyday materials. It is not impassible that, on 
occasion, the Christian architects, like their predecessors in Tripolitania,* used wooden 
architraves. But, as in so many other parts of the late antique world, timber was an 
increasingly precious commodity; and in the absence of explicit evidence to the con¬ 
trary it is probably wiser to assume that the arch was far more common, if not Indeed 
universal (but see p. 8i). 

In two churches (Sabratha i and I.,epcis 2), the columns of the arcade are doubled. 
This is a common North African practice, either in the form, as here, of a pair of 
columns, or in the form of a column coupled with a pier. The reason was not in all 
cases the same. Gsell^ distinguishes two types of building, similar in plan, but very 
different in elevation and structural intent. In the one t>^pe, w^hich includes many of 
the largest and richest of the North African basilicas,^ the outer member of each pair 
is functional and carries the direct load of the clerestory wall and of the timber roof, 
whereas the primary purpose of the inner member is to carry a decorative super¬ 
structure, bracketed into the main bearing wall. In the other,^ the purpose of the outer 
member is to carry the added weight of a vault over the lateral aisle. The distinction 
is valid and may be accepted, with one important qualification: by no means all the 
churches that belong to the second group had vaulted aisles; in many of them the 
purpose of the second column was more general. All of these buildings were built, 
in part at any rate, of re-used materials; and, in applying arches to classical columns, 
the architect w^as often faced with the problem that the bearing surface of the capital, 
designed for an architrave of marble or of limestone, was insufficient for the super¬ 
structure that it now had to carry. This was a problem that the Byzantine architect 
solved by the use of the impost block or of the truncated pyramidal capital. The 
North African solution* was to use two columns in the place of one, whenever the 
weight of the superstructure (e.g. Lepcis 2) or the size of the building in relation to 
the avaiiabic columns (e.g. Sabratha i; but not Sabratha 3 and 4) required it. 

North African examples of this type are the basilica of Dermesch at Carthage; 
Dar cl-Kous at Le Kef; Sbiba; and Henchir Bourmedes (Meninx, in the ancient 

' The evidence for this practice in Imperial times urilt l.eclcra|. i. i, fig. 141, Trfbessa). 
he disci^d in the report on tlie British School at Rome's t Midjdi, Morsott, rebessa, Thclepte i Timlirt, 
Expedirion tO 'I'ripolitanM, 194S-9. Timgad. 1 > 6 

* Tfiftepie. p. 199 and fig. 4 (etoss-sretion of Thelepte * c.g. Henchir Bouimedes, Dar cl-Kous at Le Kef 
11 c£ GauckJer, BajHiques, pL xxvui, Mididij Cabtnl- * Cf. a]» Santa Costanaa, Rome. 
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province and diocese of Tripoiitania); cf- also the sixth-century vaulting of one of 
the angle-chapels in Church i at Lepcis (pi, xn, d). 

Timber Roofs ajid Vaults. The choice of material for roofing seems to have been 
mainly one of practical convenience. In the coastal cities^ where there was earlier 
material available for re-use, the normal practice was probably an open tlrnber roof; 
only in Church z at Lepcis is there any clear evidence of vaulting; and this was, in 
any case, an exceptional building. On the other hand, there arc signs that, as time 
passed, the provision of suitable timber became increasingly difficult: Church i at 
Sabratha, built probably in the early fifth century, was narrower than the fourth- 
century basilica that preceded it; and the span of Church 3 was deliberately reduced 
when it was rebuilt in the sixth century. 

In the interior, and particularly in the southern wadis, where there were no supplies 
of suitable timber, vaulting was common. At Chafagi Aamer the nave roof has gone, 
but there were certainly barrel-vaults over the aisles; and at Gasr es-Suq there were 
barrel-vaults over nave and aisles alike. At el-Asabaa the aisles may have been vaulted; 
or the piers that mark alternate bays may be no more than transverse, buttressing 
arches, beneath a timber roof: to judge from the proportions, the nave at any rate 
can hardly have been vaulted. It may be noted that, in the contemporary domestic 
architecture of the frontier zone, there are signs of the progressive abandonment of 
timber in favour of vaulting. 

Except over the crossing in Church 2 at Lepcis, the only form of vault for which 
there is any evidence is the barrel-vault. 

Windows, The carved window-frames at Breviglieri must come from clerestory 
windows, opening through the nave walls above the junction with the roof of the 
lateral aisles; and presumably the majority of the churches were so lit. At Gasr es- 
Suq, on the other hand, there is certainly no room for a clerestory; and it may be 
doubted whether the materials of the vault were sufficiently solid to permit the 
opening through the flanks of the vault of windows similar to those used to light the 
third-century Hunting Baths at Lepcis.' In such a case, and in Church 2 at Lepcis, 
the architects must have been content with windows set in the gable. Only one 
colonnette from a double window has been recorded, from the late Church 5 at Lepcis. 

Carved Ornament^ Mosaic, and Painting. The builders of the coastal churches w^ere, 
as a rule, content to re-usc the carved marbles of antiquity. In the interior, on the 
other hand, where there were few fine buildings to plunder, there was a vigorous 
school of late antique decorative sculpture. The range of purely ornamentd motifs 
is well illustrated at* Breviglieri (pis. xvii-xix); and although it includes motifs, such 
as the vine-scroll, that are classical in origin, it represents mainly a more primitive 
tradition of abstract design, in which it is the m^ium of expression only that is 
derived from classical sources. Work of this sort is characteristic of many marginal 
provinces of the Empire in late antiquity; and it is the result of a common reaction 
to common conditions, rather than of any direct contact between the peoples of these 
widely scattered territories. Examples of this work are to be seen in the churches of 

■ J. B. Ward Perkim and J- M, C. Toynbee. 'The Hunting Batlis at l.*pcis Magna’, ATckat(^(^a, xciu, 1949. 
pp- 
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Ain Wif, cl-Asabaa, Breviglieri, Chafagi Aamer, Gasr es-Suq, Gasr Maamiira, and 
Tebedut. For a representative group of capitals, see pi, xv. 

The crude, but lively, figured reliefs that are the counterpart of this abstract 
ornament are only occasion^]}' found in association ^vith Christian work, and then 
(as at Sidi bu Laaba, p, 49) in a context that is predominantly secular, if not indeed 
fr^kly pagan,* There is no doubt, however, that many of them are contemporary 
\yith the Christian reliefs, to which they are the natural complement, and a summary 
list of those known to the writers is given in Appendix 11 , 

The general poverty of the mosaics of Christian Tripolitania is in striking contrast 
to the wealth of Tunisia and of Algeria, With the single, brilliant exception of the 
mosaic in Justinian's church at Sabratha, tessellated pavements are recorded from 
three churches only, from Sabratha 1 and and from el-Asabaa; and of these, only 
the second is knowm to have been of any elaboration, Funerar>' mosaics arc repre¬ 
sented by a single loculus of the Sabratha catacomb, and perhaps, copied in another 
material, by a gravestone at el-Asabaa. There were wall-mosaics at Gasr Maamiira 
and possibly at Henscir Taglissi, 

The only churches that retain any trace of painted decoration are Lepcis 3 and 
Chafagi Aamer, 


(d) Monogram mid Crosses 

To conclude this survey, it will be useful to summarize the evidence afforded by 
the use of the various forms of Christian monogram and cross. There is no doubt 
that, properly interpreted, these could be used to afford invaluable evidence of the 
absolute date of the associated monuments. There are, however, at present tw^o 
factors that limit their usefulness in this respect: the one is the lack of a thorough 
recent survey of the dated material from Tunisia and from Algeria; the other is a 
doubt as to how far the absolute chronology of one province is applicable in another- 
t has seemed wiser therefore to limit this survey strictly to the Tripolitanian material 
and within this to concentrate on establishing the relative incidence of the different 
types. 


Sabilath.^, catacomb: 
LR.T. 194 

I.R,T. 195 
UninscHbed loculi 


Bracket (i) 

Isolated inscriptions: 
JM.T. 258 
f,R,T. 259 


Chi-rho monogram 

plain, used both as an acclamation and as an 
abbreviation for 'Christas', 
with tii, A, 
plain. 


with A, Cii; within wreath, 

with A, M [jif], 
plain. 


Lepcis Magna 
Inscribed block 

' 'I'hc ivpctilion of the scent jllustiatcd on pj, xju, i, 
at Muagen Tuaiisu (Appendix II). in almost identical 


with A, bi; within wreath. 

strongly suggests that St has a wclI-defiDcd syroboli 
caJ coDtenL 
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TRIPOLlTANtA^ CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 


^ Cm*RH0 MOMOCftAM 

CKt-llHO ]ulOHQOnAM IN ClHCLi 

^ hokocham- cno^s 

^ LATIhl CROfS 



Fig. 3^* Distribution of CkmliaD symbob In Tripoli tarda* The foUowing am not sha^n; Plain O roek cross: 
BmvigLierit Oca, Lepoifi Compass-traced Greek cross: Am Zam. 


Coastal Zone and Syrtica 
CatAcomb at Sirte 


passim ‘ once only with A, W. 


Western Djebel 

Taimisa, inscribed block (pi. Xiii, d) 
£1-Msufiint inscribed lintels (fig. 2o) 


with A, tO; within wreath. 
with Aj W; within wreath. Also in text, plain, 
used as abbreviation for ‘Ch^isti^ 


Eastern Djebel 
Henscir Uh^da, carved block 
Tarhuna district, carved block {pL xxi, e) 
Wadi Gsea, carved block (pi. xiii, c) 
Near Djebel Maid, Inscribed block 


with A, Q; within wTeath. 
with A, W; within wreath, 
with A, £d; within wTcaih. 
with A, Id. 


Of the above, all are of the form with a closed bowl to the rho, with the following exceptions: 
Rho (P) approximating to Roman R, with bracket at Oea, inscribed block from Tarmisa. 
open bowi 

Rho (P) with open bowi inscribed block at Lepcis. 

VOL. XCT. 


L 
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Mono^am-cross 

Sabratha 

Church i, inscriptions from cemetery: 

JM.T. 197, 1^, 203, 204, 207, 230 
I.R.T. 193 j 300, 202 

Church 3 , sixth-centuiy panel {I,R.T, 193; 

%■ St 4 . 

Church 3, inscriptions from cemetery : 

I.R.T. 219, 221 
Gmlhti in the Theatre 


pldn 

with A, W 
nith A, 03 


Closed P-tcrminal: 192^ 200. 
Open P-tcrminal: 193, 199, 
Closed R-terminai; 219, 

Open R-terminal: 197, 203, 204, 
207, 220. 

Uncertain: 221, 
plain; side, hy side with Latin crosses. Both 
open P- and R-temninaJs. 


A^ith A, 01 


Oea 

Bracket (2) 


Eepcis Magna 

Church 2, inscriptions from cemetery: 

LR.T, 333, 835t S37 840, S43, 84s 
LJiurch headstone (?) from cemetefy 
Church 5, keystone (fig. 15, 4) 


Western Djebel 
Church at ehAsabaa 


Eastern Djebel 

Sidi bu Laaha, carved and inscribed blocks 

(pi. XXI, 

Umm el-Msareb, inscribed block 
Wadi Scctib, keystone 

Wadi Sofeggin 
Building in the Wadi ^-Sbda 


plain; closed R-terminal. 


plain. All with closed P-terminal or forms 
approximating thereto, 
livith A; open P-terminal. 
with A, 0 ); open P-terminal. 


plain: P-terminal (?). 


W'ith 0), A: closed P-tenninal, 
with A, 0 ). 

plain, within wTcath; open P-terminal. 


plain; closed P-tenninal. 


Sabratha 

Church 1, inscriptions from cemetery: 
LR.T, 196, 198, 208, 210, 2t2 
LR,T. 213 
LR.T. 219 

Church 2, on imported sixth-century chancel- 
slabs and columns 

Church 3, inscriptions from cemetery; 

I.R.T, 205, 206, 214 
LR.T.Z 21 

CemeteiT near the Theatre 
GraSiti in the Theatre 
Scattered finds: I.R.T. 201, 215 

Oea 

Keystone from the old city 
Cemetery at Ain Zara 


cross 

also in same text, Latin cross with A, Cil. 
also, in same text, monogram-cross with A, CO, 

also, in same text, monogram-cross with A, Cd. 
side by side with monogram-crosses. 

a variety of elaborated forms, mostly with 
forked terminals, once with A, Cd. 
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Lepcis Magna 


Church z, free-standtng cross 
Church z, inscriptions from cemetery; 

LR.T. S34, 839, 840, 843 
J.R,T. 844 

Church 1. inscriptions from cemetery; 

LR.T, 84Z 

LR.T. 838, 846: also painted block, fig, 

IS. 7 


Graffiti in Ri^io III, insula 8 
Late graffito in Hadrianic Baths 
Findspot not recorded; J.R.T* S64 

Western Dj^bel 

El-Asabaa, tombstone of Tuirentius (pi. xn, e) 
El-Msuhin, isolated tomb: LR.T, 864 

Eastern Djebel 
Church at BrevigUeri : 
impost block (pi. xvti, A) 
bracket (pi. xviri, d) 
window-head (pL m, d) 
small carv'ed block (pi. xvi, g) 

Compass-traced Greek 

Lintel from the old city (pi. X, f) 

Cemetery at Ain Zara 

Lepcis Magna 
Church t, south-west chapel 
Church 3, inscription from cemetery; 

LR,T, 846 

Church 5, inscribed colonnette (fig. 15, i) 
Church 6, brackets (p. 82} 

Western Djebel 

Church at Asabaa, carved brackets 


used alternately with monogram-cross, 
with forked terminals. 

earlier, sixth-century series; inscribed, 
later series; 846, with forked terminals (on the 
same tomb a compass-inscribed Greek 
cross; and cf. the closely related LR.T. S38, 
with a similar, but Greek, cross), 
with inscribed birds, 
with hooked terminals. 


with A, fi>. 


flanked by rams; Greek crosses above, 

I approximating to equal-armed cross. 

(equal-armed) cross 
passim. 

on a voussoir-block, in relief, 
one of the later series of tombs; on the same 
tomb, a Latin cross with forked terminals. 


Bartoedni, op. ct 7 ., figs. 16a, 20a. 


Greek (equal-armed) cross: other forms 


Oea 

Late inscription on a column (fig. 7) 
Lepcis Magna 

Church 2, on keystones of vault (pi. XJ, e) 

Church 3, inscription from cemetery: 
LR.T, 838 

Church 5, carved bracket (fig. 15, 2) 
Church 6, bracket (p. 82) 


in a circular frame, approximating to the 
conmass-traced form. 

one of the later series of tombs; with forked 
terminals (cf. the closely related I.R. T, 846, 
with a similar, but Latin, cross). 

in a circular frame. 
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Easterjv Djbbel 

Breviglieri, impost block (pL xvii. A) 

El-Ghlil, inscribed block 
Tarhiina, inscribed block 
Tarhuna, capital 


with Latio cross : see also pis. xvi,^and xix, d, 
approximating forms, 

‘Byzantine cross.’ 

‘Greek cross in a circle.’ 
displayed on a disc. 


In analysing the above facts it is important to distinguish the monuments of the 
coastal zone from those of the interior. While it is far from certain that at any one 
time practice was uniform between the two zones, it is a reasonable assumption that ' 
the forms current in the interior were derived in the first instance from the coastal 
cities. In the absence of securely dated monuments from the interior, it is, therefore, 
doubly important to establish, as firmly as the material may permit, a chronology for 
the coastal monuments. 

It is at once apparent that, in one important respect, Tripolitania conforms to 
established usage, and that the chi-rho monogram was, absolutely as well as typo- 
logicallj^ an earlier form than the monogram-cross. It is the only form found in the 
cataconibs at Sabratha and Sirte: conversely, it is the monogram-cross alone that 
figures in the open cemeteries at Sabratha and Lepcis. The only possible exceptions 
are two isolated tombs from Oea, both of which may well be early . 

It seems likely, too, that in the use or omission of the apocalyptic letters, alpha and 
omega, the Tripolitanian scries conforms closely to the general rule that the plain 
form is the earlier. Whatever the absolute date of the Sirte and Sabratha catacombs, 
the former is typologically the more primitive; and it is noteworthy that all the chi-rho 
monograms from the interior of the country are of the more elaborate form.' The 
evidence for the monogram-cross is, in this respect, less clear. The cemetery in 
Church z at Lepcis perhaps represents a relatively early phase, in which the apo¬ 
calyptic letters were not in general use; but it may well be that a small, closed group, 
such as this, represents no more than the preference of some individual or community. 

It is, in any case, certain that both forms, both with and without the apocalyptic 
letters, were soon in contemporary, and seemingly indifferent, use. 

The form of the terminal follows much the same pattern. Here, too, Tripolitania 
conforms to established usage in that the typologically earlier form, compounded of 
the two Greek letters chi and rho, is in fact the form first current in the province. 
Two only of the recorded chi-rho monograms embody the latinized version with 
the Roman R taking the place of the rho; in a third, the bowl of the rho is open, as 
in the lapidai^i' Roman P, All three belong to the later, more elaborate type, with the 
apocalyptic letters; and it is evident that the regular early form in Tripolitania was 
that with the rho in the form of the modern capital P. In the monogram-cross series, 
on the other hand, it is hard to detect any consistent distinction in this respect unless 
It be that the cemetery in Church 2 represents an early phase, in which the form with 
the closed rho-terminal was the only one employed. If so, it was only a very short 
time aftenvards that both forms were appearing side by side. 


< Tlw 9olttaf>' exception 15 that lued sis an abbreviation 
usage to which the apocalyptic letters were inappropriate, 


at d-Msufiin, where it is a sun ivai of a demonstrably early 
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The Latin cross is not found in either of the early catacombs, but figures widely 
thereafter. As a motif in Tripolitanian Christian art and epigraphy^ it comes into 
fashion with the monogram-cross; but tt remained in use to a later date. The earlier 
examples are generally simple, whereas many of the later examples are variously 
elaborated, w’ith ornament on the arms of the cross and a variety of forked terminals. 

The equal-armed Greek cross makes its first appearance, at about the same time 
as the Latin cross, in the vaults of Church 2 at Lepcis Magna; but it seems to have 
been decidedly commoner in the later period, w'hen the two forms, Latin and Greek, 
become freely interchangeable and tend to adopt each other’s distin^ishing charac¬ 
teristics, A distinctive form, which is found in large numbers at Ain Zara, and not 
uncommonly elscw'here, is that of the compass-traced cross inscribed wdthin a single 
or a double circle. 

It wdll be seen that, on the evidence available, it is possible to establish a termitm 
post quern in a number of cases, but only exceptionally a terminus post quern non. 
Earlier forms, once introduced, remained in use, side by side with later; and with the 
passage of time distinctions w^hkh had been significant came to lose their meaning. 
An important exception to this rule is the chi-rho monogram. The cemeteries of 
Lepcis Magna and Sabratha afford decisive proof that by the middle of the fifth 
century, at latest, the chi-rho monogram had passed out of use in the coastal cities, 
and had been replaced by the monogram-cross and by the Latin cross. The mono- 
gram-cross, in its turn, gave place to less specialized forms; but in this case the 
terminus is not so clearly marked. Graves of the later series in Church 3 at Lepcis, 
for example, indicate a survival, in somewhat garbled form, w'el! into the late sixth 
or seventh century. 

The significance of these facts for the internal history of Christianity in Tripoli- 
tania is riiat, assuming the representative character of the surviving remains, they 
establish beyond reasonable doubt the moment at which Christianity gained its hold 
on the interior. The observ'cr cannot fail to be struck by the unity of the series of 
chi-rho monograms from the interior, each accompanied by the apocalyptic letters 
and framed within a formal WTcath (pis. xiir, xiv, xxt; fig. 20); this scries evidently 
stems from the later phase of this symboTs currency in the coastal cities (pi, x, b; 
fig, 15, 6). On the other hand, the concurrent use at ei-Msufiin of the chi-rho mono¬ 
gram in its earlier sense, as an epigraph ic abbrev'iation, shows that, at the time when 
Christianity was spreading to the interior, earlier usages were still alive. In terms 
of the absolute chronology here proposed, these monograms can be dated within 
the haSf-centurj' from 375 to 425. 

The incidence of the monogram-cross is less easily interpreted. If the historical 
and archaeological evidence be rightly interpreted as indicating a period of extreme 
poverty' and decay in the coastal cities under Vandal rule, it follows that these cities 
can have exercised little positive influence on the interior after about 460 and at any 
rate before their re-establishment by Justinian. Some of the monogram-crosses from 
the interior, e.g. the inscription and the carved block from Sidi bu-Laaba, certainly 
antedate the hiatus; and it is possible that all are ultimately derived from such pre- 
Vanda! models. On the other hand, while it seems certain that Byzantine rule was 
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never effectively re-established over any considerable tract of the interior, Byzantine 
influence is traceable in the addition of cruciform baptisteries to existing churches 
as far aflefd as the upper Sofeggin valley;^ and it Is by no means impossible, therefore, 
that objects such as the keystone in the Wadi Scetib are the result of renewed sixth- 
century contact with the coastal cities. On balance the former is perhaps the more 
likely hypothesis; but it is far from certain. 


APPENDIX i 

The fundamental work on the churches of Algeria remains the section on Christian and BTCantine 
churches in Gsell‘s Monuments antiques de rAlgene, Paris, t90r, toI. ii (cited hereafter as 
Gsell, Monuatents). Useful summaries of later work will be found in /// Congr. Arch. Crist., 
pp. 411-27, by Albertini, and in /V Congr. Arch. Crist., pp. 145-66, by LeschL 
■ " served. Gauckler, Les BasiHques chretiennes de la Tunisie, Paris, 1913 (here 

cited as Gauckler, Basitiques), is a valuable collection of plans; but the author did not live to 
complete the text; and the premature death of M. G. L. Feuille has cut abort a more recent 
attempt to fill the gap. There is a useful summan,' bv I>apcvrc in JV Congr. Arch. Crht., pp. 169- 
244; cf. also Poinssot and Lantier, /// Congr. Arcfi. CrisL, pp. 387-410; and Gscll^s character¬ 
istically lucid account of the Christian remains of Thelepte and of Ammaedara, first published 
m A tti del Stcondo Congrtsso intemazionale di Archeolt^a Cristiana, Ronm, iqoo, Rome, 1902, 
and subsequently republished in the Revue iumsienne, 1932, pp. 5-56 and 225-39, and as a 
separate volume under the title Mjices chretiens de Thelepte et d^Ammaedara (funis, 1933}, 
contains much that is of permanent value. The churches of Carthage have been badlv excavat^ 
and unworthily published: the only collected account, useful for its bibliography, is 1 . Vaultrin, 
Les Basihques chrefiennes de Carthage, Algiers, 1933. 

The list tlujt follows comprises those churches in Algeria and in Tunisia that are cited above 
(pp* S<^ 7 ^) connexion with the churches of Tripolitania. The bibliography is summary 
only, but an attempt has been made in each case to cite a readily accessible plan. ^ 

(a) Algeria 

Announa {ThibiUs), south church. Gsell, Monuments, ii, no. ii, pp. 165-9, %■ 1*4; Gsell 
rt Joly, Announa {Khamissa, Mdaouromh, Announa, part iii), toiS, pp, oi^r, pb xx‘ 
Cabrol-Leclercq, i, 1, fig. 127, ? r * 

Announa, north church. Gsell, Atmouna, etc., pp. 95-99, pi. xx. 
fi^ian {Ala Miliaria). Gsell, Monamettts, ii, no. 22, pp, 175-9, fig* * i?- 
Castiglionc, Ihid., no. 39, pp. 187-9, %■ Cabrol-L^lercq, i, t, fig. 145. 

Henchir el-Begueur (Hr. Phamoun). Ball, arch., 1907, pp. 232-5, 336-53, pis, xxxt'iij-xLi; 

Cabrol-Leclercq, vi, z, 2220-3, fis* 5653- 
Henchir Dehcb. 7 F Congr. Arch. Crist., p. 167, fig. 16. 

Ksar el-Kdb. P. C^T-el, Metanps dWch. et d’hist. It, 1934, pp. 114-42. 

Lambaesis. Gsell, Monuments, ii, no. 74, pp. 219-21, fig. liS. 

Moi/oHTOJ (Mdaourouch), church in the former judiciarv'basilica. Bull, arch 1925 00283-03- 
^ t RP- lo; CabroULcdercq, x, i, 895-^, fig. 7438. 

Matjfou Gsell, Monuments, u, no. 79, pp. 222-7, fig. 129; Cabrol-l^clercq i 1 

ng. 140. T ^ * 

Moreott. Gsell, ii, no. 91, pp. 231-4, fig. 130; Cabrol-Ledcrcq. xii, 1,11 

Orleansville {Castellum Twgftanum). Gsell, Monuments, ii, no. 95, pp. 236-41 fig. 

Leclercq, xii, z, 2721-7, fig. 9225, » & 



* Perhaps alsQ in the church in the Wadi Crema. 
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Tebessa {Theveste), gr<:at chur<;h. Ballu, Tibessa^ LambesCi Tintgetd, 18941 pp. J5-20, pis. IV^ 
XIII ; Ballu, Le Mmastere byxsaniin de Tibessa, 1897; Gsell, Monuments, ii, nt>, 138, pp. 265- 
91, fig. 134. 

Tigzirt, great church, Gavault, ^Itude sur les tuines romaines de Tig^ht, 1S97, pp. 5-90; Gsell, 
Monuments, ii, no, 146, pp. 294-304, fig. 137; Cabrol-Leclercq, i, i, fig* 134* 

Tigzirt, chapel in the east cemeter3^ Gavault, op. cit., pp. 103-5; Gsell, Monuments, ii, no. 149, 
p. 306, fig. 140. 

Tim^d (the west monastery. BtdL arch., 1908, pp- 245-52; 1909, pp. 98-105; 
1910, pp. 113-14, pi. xxui. 

Timgad, the north-west church. Gsell, Monuments, ii, no. 152, pp. 309^11, fig* 143. 

Tipasa, chapel of Bishop Alexander. Ibid, ii, no. i6o, pp. 333-7, hg* 151; Cabrol-Leclercq, i, 
1, fig, 118. 

(6) Tunisia 

Ammaedara (Haidra). Gsell, Bdijices ebr^ti^sde ThAepte et d'Ammm’dara («?, supra); Gauckler, 
Basiliques, pis. XIII, XIV; Cabrol-Leclercq, vi, 2, 2010-25, figs, 555 ^*- 

Carthage,-.San/rra maiomm (Basilica of Mddfa, St, Perpetua). Wultrin, op. dt., pp. 81-too; 
Cabrol-Leclercq, xi, 1, 33-43, fig, 7860 (before latest excavations). 

Carthage, Basilica 01 Derme&Si. Vaultnn, op. ciL, pp. 113-23; Gauckler, Basilitjues, pp. 11-17, 
pi. 1, 

Carthage, Bir el-Knissia. VauUrin, op. dt., pp. 131-4. 

Carthage, Damous el-Karita, Vaultnn, op. dt., pp. 34-75; Cabrol-Leclercq, ii, z, 2252 If,, fig. 
2129; iv, I, 202 IF., fig, 3566. 

Carthage, St. Cyprian. Vaultrin, op. dL, pp. 101-12, 

Dougga {Thugga). Bull, arch., 1908, ccxxvii; E. H. Freshfield, Cellae Trichorae, ii, 1918, 
pp, 137^, pis. 37-38. Cabrol-Leclercq, iv, 2 , 1520-3. 

Henchir Boudrtes. Gauckler, Basifiqsies, pi. xxvi. 

Hcnchir Bourmedds (c!-Kantara, Meninx, in the island of Djerba). Gauckler, Basiliques, pi. 
xxxii; Cabrol-I^lercq, xii, 1, fig. 8479; and for the baptistery, R, de la Biancherc, Collections 
du Musee Alaoui, 1S90, pp, 51 ff.; Cabrol-Leclercq, i, i, 702-3, fig. 142; ibid, xi, i, 417-19, 

fig-7987* 

Henchir Chigamia (Uppenna). Bull, arch,, 1905, pp, 368-77; Gauckler, Basiltques, pp. 23-24, 
plan p, 21; Freshfield, op. dt., pp. 142-8, pi. 39. 

Henchir Goraat es-Zid. Bull, arch,, 1932-3, pp. 477-fe; /F Caagr. Arch. Crist, i, 180, fig. 2. 

Iimca (Macomades Miffom). G. L. Feuille, Revue tuntdenne, 1940, pp. 21-45 avdlable to 
tlie writers); Cahiers arckeohgiques, iii, 1948, pp. 75-81; see also JV Con^r. Arch. Crist. 
i, 181; A. Grabar, Mnrl^Tfum, Paris, 1946, i, p, 631, fig. 131, 

Kasserine {Cilium). Gauckler, Badiigues, pi. xxvji. 

Ksar el-Hamar. Ibid., pi. ii. 

Lc Kef, Basilica of Dar el-Kous. Ibid., pi. v. 

Mididi. Ibid., pi. xxviii; Cabrol-Leclercq. xi, r, 93S-40, fig. 8045, 

Oued Raniel. Gauckler, Badiigues, pp. 20-23, pl* Cabrol-Lcdercq, xiii, i. i 37 - 4 ^* 

fig, 9319. 

Sbeitla (Su^tula), church of Bishop Eellator. A. Merlin, Forum rt eglises de Safetula (Gouveme- 
ment Tunisien; notes et documents public par la Direction des Antiquites et Arts, v), 
1912, pp. 35-41, pi. IV; Cabrol-Leclercq, xy, i, 955-61, fig. 10814. 

Sbeitla, church of the presbyter Servus. Merlin, op. dt., pp. 26-35, pt. tti; Cabrol-Leclercq, 
XV, 1, 950-5, fig. 10810. 

Sbeitla, church of the presbyter Vitalis, A 
1917; Cabrol-Leclercq, xv, i, 962-4. 

Sbeitla, small church near the amphitheatre. Gauckler, Basiligues, pi. xii, 1; Cabrol-Leclercq, 
XV, I, 971-4. 


. Merlin, L*£gtise du pritre Vitalis a Sufetula, Tunis, 


8o 
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Sbiba. Gaucklcr, Basiliques^ pL vif i. 

Tabarka {Tkidtraca^ BuiL arch., 1905, pp. 378 -iH> pJ®- xxvii; igji, pp, dxsi-cL\xxiti; 

Gaucklerp BastUques, pi. xv[i; Gauckler, Monuments et Mcmoires Fiat, xiii, 173 ff. 

TAf/^/e (Feriana), Gsell, Edifices chrMens de Tiie'lepte et d’Ammaedara (e, jwj&rtf); Gaucklcrji 
Basitiques, pis. XJ£~xxV, 

Tbuburho A/w'w{Henchir Kasbat), Merlin, C*-R. Acad, Inscr, et Beltes-Letirei, 1912, pp. 3*18-60, 
fig. 1; III CongT, Arch. Crist., pp. 403-6, figs. 15-17. 


APPENDLK J1 

PAGAN SCULPTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD IN CENTRAL AND 

SOUTHERN TRIPOLITANTA 

Pagax cults have left few traces in the interior of Tripolitania. .A small sanctuary of Ammon on 
the Tarhuna plateau and shrines at Senam Tiiianai in the Sofeggin basin, and at Gasr el-Gezira 
in the w^tem Djebel [Papers of the Bntisk School at Rome, xbc, 1951, 55-56 and xxi, 1953, 
forthcoming) are die only known eult^buildings; and only two Latin inscriptions refer to pagan 
deities (/./f.T. 905, a phallic relief, inscribed mercvri; and a dedication to Hercules at Gasr 
el-Gezira.) There seems little reason to doubt that the place of such cults was largely taken by 
a veneration of the dead, a trait that is already recorded by Herodotus (tv, 172) as characteristic 
of the Libyan Nasamoncs, and is later manifest in the early Christian martyr-cults of Numidia 
(A. Berthier, Les Vestiges du Clmstiatthme antique dans (a Numidie cenirale, Algiers, 1942, 
pp. 222-4) the present day in the ubiouitous cult of the marabout tomb. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, to find that the scarcity of pagan temples In inner Tripoli- 
tania is offset by an abundance of funerary monuments of the Roman period; and it is on these 
that almost all the figured reliefs are found. Some of them are certainly of the third and fourth 
centuries. Others are contemporary- with the churches of the frontier zone, and they present 
ASi aspect of late antique Libyan art that is barely represented on the Christian monument. The 
list that follows is by no means exhaustive; but it will serv-e to illustrate the nature and variety 
of the material: with the exception of the reliefs at Sidi bu Laaba and at Muagen Tuansia, 
all those of which the structural context is known have come from tombs. ’ 

(a) Western DJebcI 

Mezgura, near Nalut. Ploughing with camels, and a hunt (?). P. Romanelli, Xa Vita agricola 
tnpohtana attraverso le rappresentazioni figurate’, Afr. Ital. iit, 1930, pp. 63-65, figs 13 14 
Henscir d-Ausaf, 8 km. north-west of Tigi. Human figures, animals, ploughing with oxen (?) 
and camels. F. Corb, Vestigia di colonie agricole romane^ Gebel Nejusa (Cotlez. dt opere e 
monografie a cura del Ministero dcUe Colonie, 9), Rome, 1929, p, 117. * 

Wadi Berresaf, 10 km. south of Giosc. Farming scenes. Ibid,, pp. 54-55. 

Gsur el-Bcrber,^ 12 km. south-west of Caban, \ ine-scrolls and acanthus-scrolls, after the classical 
manner, with beasts and hunting putti. /An/., pp, 12-13. 

Toil en-NahJa, south-east of Cabao. Animals. Ibid., p. 25. 

Henscir Taglissi, near el-Msufiin, now in Tripoli Museum. Human figures, lion, camel. 

(A) Eastern Djebel 

Sidi bu Laaba, near Breriglieri. See above, p. 49, pi. xxi, a-c, 

(c) Middle Sofeggin Basin 

Wadi Leila, north of Mizda. Fish vegetables. 1 . Gentilucci, Afr, Ital, v, 1933, p. 172, fig 1 
Mizda. Miacdlaneous fragments from sites irt the Sofeggin area. ^ e 
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Ilir Nestna. Human fi^rea, animals. Ibid., pp, 180^3, figs. 12, 13. 

Bir ed-Dreder, now in Tripoli Museum. Miutan' cemetery, with figures of soldiers and eagles, 
Bir Scedeua, Human figures. 

Wadi Mesueggi. Human figures, animals, G. Bauer, Afr, Ital. vi, 1935, pp* 73-7S> hp- 17-19- 
Wadi Migdal. Human figures, animals* ibid., p, 75, figs. 20-22. 

(d) Lotcer Sofgggin Basin 

Beni Ulid, built into the Italian fort. Miscellaneous fragments from sites in the Orfella region, 
Bir Belezar, Wadi Merdum. Horsenren, ploughing scene (?J. Ibid., p. 77, fig. 31- 
Wadi Mimun, r4 km. south of Beni Ulid, Human busts. Ibid., p. 77, fig. 33. 

Muagen Tunisia. Hunting scene and eagle, almost identical with pi. xxi, b. De Mathuisieulx, 
Nouvelles Archives, xii, 1904, p, 30, pi, XSJ, 1-2, 

(e) IVadi Zemzem Basin 

Wadi Taghiggia. Human and animal figures, hunting scenes, H* Barth, Traveh in Central 
Africa, London, 1857. i, p. 117, 

Et'Tahunia* Human and animal figures. Ibid., p. 124; Vischer, Across the Sahara, London, 
iQEO, p. 77. 

Ghirza. Human and animal figures; scenes of ploughing, har\'esting, hvinting, and fighting. 
Dc Mathuisieulx, op. cit., pp. 2zfi,, pis, vi. vmiT,; Romanclli, oft. cit., p. 61, figs. 4-12; 
Bauer, op. cit,, pp. 61-67, *“^ 4 - Mendel, Musees Imp^aux Ouontatis: cataL des 

scuiptures grecques, romaines et byzantines, ii, 1914, pp* 58-73. 

Gasr Chanafes. Human figures. 


ADDENDA 

Since this article was written, the British School at Rome has undertaken a further season's 
work at Lepcis Magna, the programme of which has Included the completion of the excavation 
of Church 3, and the identification and survey of a new church. Church 6. The results are briefly 
summarize below 

Church 3 (pp, 29-31: fig. 13) 

Further exca^'ation, undertaken in 1951, substantially confirms the account given on pp. 29-31, 
The following additional points may, however, be noted: 

(а) Careful excavation of the remaining debris of the fallen superstructure of the nave failed 
to reveal any trace of the voussoirs of an arcade, whereas the voussoirs of the south-west door 
were found intact. The colonnades must have carried wooden architraves (see p. 70), 

(б) Above the architrave, the wall was of rubble masonry, including bricks re-used from earlier 
buildings. Only over the columns were there indications of more substantial masonry, presum¬ 
ably to support the re-used marble brackets that carried the roof timbers. 

(f) The ‘screen* across the nave, between the fourth and fifth bays from the north-w'est, 
proved to consist of two low steps only, 

(d) Further excavation at the south-east end proves the plan given m fig. 13 to be substantially 
correct. The apse was little, if at all, raised above the nave, and was not in direct communication 
with either flariklng chapel* 

(f) The partition-wall across the north-east aisle is a late feature. 

(/) The cemetery proved to be even more extensive than supposed, covering the whole area 
behind the Severan Forum; and a cross-section of the sand and rubbish accumulated over the 
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line of the rond^i'ay between the church and the Forum showis that the cemetery' remained in 
use for Christian burbl until the town was finally abandoned, probably in the eleventh century-. 

Church 6, off ihe Cohnnaded Street, bettceen tfie Seii&raTj lia^iftca arid ifie harbour (pi. xxv, a, cj 
fig- 33 )- 

Small church, installed within the monumental exedra that opens off the north-west portico 
of the Severan colonnaded street, between the Severan Basilica and the harbour. Although 
previously excavated, it does not seem to have been recognized as a church until 1951, when it 
\va3 surveyed for the British School at Rome's expedition by G. U. S. Corbett. 

The exedra, wliieh measures t4'40 m. across the front and m m. in depth, was symmetrical 
about the north-west to southniast axis, ^vith a semicircular niche in the centre of the curved 
wall, and three rectan^lar niches on either side of it; and, across the front of it, the line of the 
outer wall of the portico was carried by a colonnade of nvo marble columns and two square 
limestone pilasters. The church that was installed within this simple monument owed its 
irregular plan to a radical shift of axis, designed to bring the chancel to the east. The body of 
the building was divided into two unequal parts by a transverse colonnade, linking the east 
flank of the central niche to the south-westeminost'of the two central columns of the fapade, 
on a line that runs approximately north and south; and the larger, eastern half of the building 
was further Subdivided by a chancel-screen, roughly parallel to the transverse colonnaded and 
4 m. to the east of it- Of the chancel-screen, all that is now in place is the northernmost upright 
(a re-used marble pedestal-base. Identical in size and shape to those of the upper orders of the 
apses in the Severan Basilical and the two steps on which stood a trajisenna-slab. Three similar 
pedestal-bases, however, are lying near by, each slotted on one face to take the end of a transenna; 
and the evidence of th^, coupled with that of a photograph, taken during excavation and show-- 
ing a second base still in position, Is enough to show tiiat the screen consisted of three bays, of 
which the central bay was open. The chancel was raised two steps above the nave, which, in 
turn, was some 25 era. above the former Severan pavement. It is theoretically possible that the 
circular plan was completed to the south-east, where later floods have scoured away all except 
the massive concrete foundations of the Severan portico; but the disposition of the transverse 
colonnade and chancel-screen in relation to the columns of the facade (the bases of which were 
found in ritti, show^ing that it remained in use) suggests rather that the latter were incorporated 
w-ithin a continuous straight wall, and that the church was entered by a door in this wall, probably 
in the south-west hay. The w-eslem half of the building would thus have served as a sort of 
antechamber, or narthex, to the church proper- 

.\t some later date the church was abandoned and its place taken by a number of hovels, built 
haphazard of re-used niaterial, within the enclosing wall of the exedra* Of these late hovels, verv^ 
little trace now remains, but the photograph reproduced in pi. xxv, a records their appearance. 
Among the architectural members that were found re-used were some that evidently belonged 
to the church, including a number of voussoir-blocks, of a size that would fit die*transverse 
colonnade, and three elaborate sandstone brackets, which probablv served as impost blocb. 
Two of the latter are decorated with compass-traced Greek crossc^s (pi. xxv, r), and one with 
a simple Greek cross w-ithin a circle. 

The church, with its eastward orientation, its chance! occupying a relatively small area and 
only slightly raised above the nave, and its liberal re-use of architectural membeis taken from the 
Severan niomiments, cannot be earlier than the fiy-zandne reeonquest; but whether it is another 
of Jvistinian's five recorded foundations (p. 34), or whether it was built at some later date in 
the sixth century, there is little to show. 
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The Temple of the Imperial Cult at Luxor 

By U. MONNERET DE VILL.4RD« 


E very visitor to the temple of Luxor is familiar with the central hall that is 
described by all the leading authorities as a Christian church, adapted from a 
Pharaonic building of the time of Amenophis III. The date of the original build¬ 
ing is given by the magnificent series of bas-reliefs on the walls, most of which have 
been revealed from beneath a thick coating of plaster, on the remaining parts of which 
can still be seen traces of late antique paintings. It is, in the main, these paintings 
that have attracted the attention of scholars, both of those \vho saw them immediately 
after excavation- and of those who, since then, have deplored their almost total 
destruction at the hands of the Egj'^ptologists, who stripped off the greater part of the 
stucco to reveal the underlying Egyptian sculpture, Somers Clarke had good reason 
to protest:' We may admit that for the purposes of a complete study of the excellent 
wall sculptures it was necessary^ to remove these paintings; but it w'as a piece of 
unscientific barbarism to break them up w'ithout even procuring careful copies.*^ 

I do not propose to repeat in full the lengthy bibliography of works referring to the 
supposed church and to its paintings: for the most part these works are of little 
scientific value. All serious scholars, from Prokesch-Osten^ to Ebers,^ Julticn,* and 
von Bissing, the author of the most valuable study are unanimous in describing them 
as Christian. This was at one time the writer's own belief. Since then, however, 
repeated visits to the building during seventeen years of an archaeological career in 
Egypt, and a closer examination of the detail, coupled with other studies in related 
fields, have finally induced the conviction that, despite their attribution to mechafits 
copies (to quote a well-known Director of the Egyptian Antiquities Service), there is 
in fact nothing whatever that is Christian, either about the building or about its 
paintings. It should be added that similar doubts have also been expressed by Lacau,’ 
who did not, however, succeed in establishing the real significance of the building. 

To clear the ground, it will be well to begin by giving a brief description of the 
building and of its present condition * 

The supposed church in the middle of the temple of Ammon was installed in a 
hall to the south of the great pronaos of the inner temple. This hall, which had been 
covered by a fiat roof carried on eight columns, measures about 17*45 


* Thl^ paper been and pnrparcd for tlic 

press by J. B. Ward Perkins^ F.B.A., 

* The biiiiduig was cleared in i S86 and the greater part 
of the survi\in^ paintings were destroyed on that occasion. 
Others fel! subsequently through neglect, 

J Christian Anliquitw in tiie Nile Valley, p. 190. 

^ Niffahrt (1874), p. 356. 

* Aegypteri in Bild und WV/, Stuttgart und Lciping, 
(88o+ p- 295. 

* Cu!le chr^icn dans Ics temples de Tantique 

£gyplc\ in /-ei 39^ annec, xdi, 1902: the artlde was 


reproduced m Bullftm de la Soeiete d'nrch^iagie capu, v\, 
1940, cf. p. 163. 

^ ^^kcbristliche Wandmalcicien atis Aeg^qytcn\ Fest^ 
schrijt rifm srehzigsten CehTn-tstag van Paul Clemen ^ 1926* 
pp. i8i“8. 

* 'Ifiscriptions btines du temple de J^ouxor^ 

A males du Smke des AntlquHes de V^^gypie, xxiiv, 1934, 
pp. 45-46. 

^ For the rebtion of ibis and of the adjacent rooms to 
the general plan of the temple* see pL X-XXiv* 
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intently; it is not perfectly regular, and the four sides vary slightly from these dimen¬ 
sions (fig. i), A hne drawn through the centre of the large niche in the middle of 
one of the ongcr sides (for the niche, see below) to the door in the middle of the 
runs 40" east of magnetic north; but for convenience of description the 
buildnjg may be considered as running north and south. Flanking the central hall are 
ve other rooms, all very small and only two of them in direct communication with 
the central halL In none of these secondary rooms is there any trace of alterations or 
of deraraiion dating from post-Pharaonic times; but there can be no absolute certainty 
that there was no trace of such before the Egyptologists set to work to clear the build- 
ing of all that did not interest them. At the west end of the whole group, there is the 
shaft of a staircase, which must have led up to the fiat roof covering the building. For 
convenience of reference. It may be noted that the five smaller rooms figure as ft, k, l, 
M, and I in the plan given in Baedeker’s Handbook;' the staircase is N on the same 
plan, and the centra! hall^ with which we are primarily concerned^ is e* 

The modifications to this hall in late antiquity were sufficient to alter its character 
completely. The roof had originally rested on eight columns, which had perhaps 
already fallen, but were more probably deliberately dismantled on this occasion to 
provide more space. The drums from these columns were now laid out on the earlier 
pavement, and the gaps between them filled up to create a new floor-level, 50 cm. 
above Its predecessor, lo reach this new level, steps were added in front of the 
mam door, opening off the great vestibule, or hypostyle hall, that Is immediately to 
the north (fig 2). This vestibule was divided into a central nave and eight smaller 
lateral aisles, by thirty-two papyriform columns, grouped into eight rows of four! 

I he columns that flank the central nave w'ere linked, in Roman times, by low walls 
with centred doors or, rather, central openings; and it is in that nearest to the hall (eI 
with which we are concerned, on the east side of the nave, that there stands the 
statue-base, with an mscnption of Constantine,* to which we shall be referring later 
(p. 99). From the difference m level, it may be presumed that there were steps also 
in the tw'o doorways that lead from rooms H and l into hall e. 

chief modifications, however, were reserved for the south wall. Here, in the 
middle of the wall, there was in Pharaonic times a great doorway, leading from hall e 
to a room (f), carried on four columns, that opened into the saticia sanctomn. This 
door had a span of 275 m.; and it was now blocked by the construction, in the 
thickness of the wall, of the great niche that all previous accounts of the building have 
desenbed as the apse of a Christian church (pis. xxvni and xxrx, «). The niche w^as 
formed by blocking the doorway to a height of 1-25 m, above the new pavement. 
Above this point, and to a height of 5-50 m, above the new pavement, the two jambs 
of the door were each cut back 0-15 m., to give a total span of 3*05 m.; and the drum 
of the mchc was built up to the same height in fine, carefully dressed courses of 
masonn'. The half-dome above consists of a semicircular nucleus and of eleven 
voussoirs shaped to the same inner cur^^ature; and, above this again the wall-face 
was conunued upwards to an unknown height. Two courses only remain above the 



Fic. i. Plan of the so-caJIcd ehtuxh in the Tempte of Ammon at Lukot. 



Fxc. 2. The so-called chunrh in the Temple of Ammon at Luxort fongitudiiial section. 
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arch, totaUing about i m.; and a photograph taken at the time of the excavation, in 
1886 (pi . b)^ shows that the building was already in this condition: the rough 

wall of sun-dried brick that crowns the w'alt in this photograph must be of a relatively 
recent date. All of the work in dressed stone is done w'ith some care. 

T he floor of the niche corresponds to the point, i ‘25 m. above the new pav'cnicnt- 
level, at which the jambs of the earlier door are cut back, and it is formed by the flat 
upper surface of a platform consisting of three courses of masonty'. On this platform, 
parallel with the forward edge and set back o-i6 m. from it, was cut a groove, O'ly m, 
wide and o-o8 deep. There are two additional recesses within the groove, o-oh-o-oy m. 
deep and O’10 m. wide, set 0-51 m. from the right flank of the niche (as seen from the 
front) and 0'57 m. from the left flank, respectively; and the line of the groove itself is 
prolonged into the two flanking walls in the shape of two sockets, of which that on the 
right is 0'i8 m. high and 0'i6 m. deep, that on the left 0'i3 m. high and oto m. deep, 
Ct^responding to this pair of sockets is a second pair, rather more regular in shape 
and cut directly above them in the flanking walls of the niche, about 0-80 m. higher; 
that on the right is o-o8 m. deep and ^uare in section; measuring 0*16 xo-i6 m. ; that 
on the left, 0-10 m. deep, is 0*12 m. wide and 0-25 m. high and of arched section. The 
two sockets in the right-hand wall form the angles of a shallow recess, 0-98 m. high, 
0-62 m. wide, and 0-05 m. deep, within which is a third, irregularly shaped socket 
(pi. xxxiii, It seems probable, although there is nothing in the character of the work 
to prove it, that these grooves and sockets are contemporary with the construction 
of the niche; and if so, their purpose would seem to have been the housing of some 
wooden structure, the exact intention of which is not at first sight clear. 

In any case, attention must be drawn to two facts: the modest dimensions of the 
niche, and the fact that it is raised above the level of the pavement without there 
being any trace of steps leading up to it. ^nio steps were found in the excavations of 
c886|^ nor did they exist years before, when Wilkinson made the drawings that 
arc discussed below? (p. 90 ff.); furthermore, the character of the masonry fllting the 
earlier door below the level of the floor of the niche is such as to prove that there 
never were any steps. These two facts are, in themselves, enough to disprove the 
identification of the niche as the apse of a Christian church. 

Flanking the niche are two columns of syenite standing on rectangular plinths. The 
plinths arc 0'45 m. high, and on each of the tw'o inner faces, which are 2*80 m. apart, 
there is a small step, measuring 0-15 x 0*10 m. Each column measures about 4*45 m! 
from the base to the moulding at the neck, and carries a composite capital 0*50 m. 

> the diameter of the column is about 0*50 m. The plinths stand 0‘45 m. out from 
the rear wall of the room, 1 he problem immediately arises, w'^hat it was that these 
columns carried. .An essential element for the solution of this problem is furnished 
by tw^o columns (each now In two pieces) and a capital (pi. xxxti, rf), all of the same 
material and workmanship as those flanking the niche, which are now lying on the 
ground immediately to the west of the temple. It is evident that all these objects 
come from the hall under discussion, and that they were dumped without bv the 
archaeologist in charge of the excavation. In the absence of any scientific recoVd of 
the excavation, this conclusion can only be based on the identical style and technique 
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b. Inscribed sUtuc-b^ksc^ dedicated to C 4 >n^taJidnc, 
found in the hypoatyle hall at T-uxor (p. 99) 


f* Ff^guient of a similar base foiinid elsewhere in 
ihc excavations ai Luxor fp, 99) 


I’hc Icgtonary saccllum at Luxor, seen through the main doorway 
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of the two groups of material; but the identity of measurements, workmanship, and 
material is such as to remove all reasonable doubt. 

Where, then, was the original position of these two extra columns? A minute 
inspection of the pavement of the hall has failed to reveal any trace that might aid in 
the solution of the problem, but an examination of the rear wall of the room, in which 
the niche is placed, does reveal an element of some importance. In tliis wail, at a 
height that ^corresponds to that of the upper surfaces of the two capitals, are two 
sockets cut in the masonry, each in the form of a U, of which one arm Is decidedly 
shorter than the other. The socket on the left (facing the niche) is less damaged than 
the corresponding socket on the right, and both are clearly visible in the old photo¬ 
graph reproduced on pi. xxviii, b ; they are still in the same condition. It is evident that 
these sockets were cut to house the ends of the decorative panels covering an archi¬ 
trave that mn at right angles to the rear wall and rested centrally on the two capitals. 
One must im^tne that this architrave, resting on the upper surface of the capitals of 
- the two standing columns, was prolonged forwards to rest on the capitals of a second 
pair of columns, placed tn front of the first pair and probably at the same distance 
from them as they are from each other, so as to form supports of a square canopy, or 
ciborium, in front of the niche. This canopy might have sheltered an altar or a statue, 
or some other object of special importance ; but in any case, as we shall see, the object 
in question must have been pagan, not Christian, 

The solution proposed in the preceding paragraph would seem to be the only one 
practicable. If the nvo broken columns that are now outside the building stood for¬ 
merly in some other part of the room, they would certainly have had to be linked to 
the walls by some similar system of architraves. There would in that case have been 
sockets, similar to those described above, at some other point in the perimeter wall; 
and of such sockets there is absolutely no trace. Furthermore the shorter arm of the 
sockets above the two existing capitals corresponds, in each case, to the inner face of 
the corresponding columns, showing that they belong to a system that was symmetri¬ 
cal about ^ ^is passing through the middle of the niche. A canopy, square in plan, 
is clearly indicated. ^ 

The nature of the roof that covered the hall is more easily determined. That there 
must have been such a roof seems clear from the existence of paintings on all four 
walls, and this vrould noEmaUy have been a pitched roof, carried on transverse timbers. 
The span of the hall, 10*50 m„ w'ould have presented no difficulty, despite the tradi¬ 
tional lack in Egypt of squared timbers of such dimensions: the central nave of the 
basilica with two opposed apses that formerly stood at Erment was ii m. wide, and, 
at a considerably later date, that of the White Monastcrv at Soh^ was i0'50m.; both 
were notably surpas^d by the nave of the Imperial bas'ilica at Abu Mina, which was 
no less than 15 m. wide.' All of these, despite their late date, were covered with open 
timber roofs, the wood for which was imported from Syria. The provision of squared 
timbers of the necessary size w'ould have been a relatively easy matter at an earlier 
date, when Eg^^pt was that much the more prosperous. 

It is the existence of paintings on the walls that proves that the hall must have been 

' U. Monocrct de Villard, Lts Covtvnlj prh dt Sohdg ti, Milan, igzb, p. 95. 
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roofed ; and it is these same paintings that constitute the most interesting feature of 
the building and furnish the key to its purpose and to the date of its construction. It 
is to be regretted, therefore, that they are the feature also that is least securely docu¬ 
mented. 

When the Antiquities Service, in iS86, had the hall cleared of the debris that was 
blocking the lower part of it, the painted stucco had already largely been stripped by 
Egyptologists, impatient to uncover the bas-reliefe of Amenophis III. According to 
Daressy, Bouriant, who was in charge of the w'ork of clearance, took a copy of what 
then remained of the paintings; and when I began to take a serious interest in the 
building, I at once looked for this copy, which I hoped to find in the archives of the 
SeiTi'ice. My search was in vain; the documents relative to the work at Luxor are 
few, and mainly concerned with administrative matters. Inquiries from the heirs of 
the deceased archaeologists were equally fruitless. I was in despair of obtaining any 
light on the state of the paintings in the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
chance threw' in my path some information of the first importance. 1 was at the time 
engaged on work of an entirely different character, in connexion with my researches 
in Nubia, which were then beginning, and 1 knew that the notebook and papers of 

ilkinson contained much material on that region that this precise and painstaking 
scholar had not used in his published work. Through my good friend, F. LI. Griffith, 
I obtained from the owner of the Wilkinson manuscripts, Mrs. Mosley of Calke 
Abbey, Derby, permission to study this material and later to photograph and repro¬ 
duce any items of interest;^ and among it I found nine water-colours which reproduce, 
according to a note on f. 52, the paintings of the hall at Luxor as they appeared in 
1859.* They are extremely careful; and the first of them (f, 51 of the album) bears 
the note; Luxor. Temple of Roman times, the chamber old, apse added by Romans, 
Of the 400 or the 600, If the name of Diocletian was in the sculptures they are older/ 
In Wilkinson s time the hall evidently contained an inscription, in which could per¬ 
haps be read the name of Diocletian. It should be noted that Ebers^ speaks of *einige 
Bruchstucke "von^ griechtschen Inschriften , to be found at some unspecified point 
among the paintings. Unfortunately I have not been able to find any trace of it 
surviving. 

The first of Wilkinson's water-colours covers two pages of the album {ff. 51-52) 
and evidently portrays the whole of that part of the room in which were preser^'ed 
traces of painted decoration at the time when he had occasion to record them {pi x.xx) 
It shows the walls of the hall (f. 52 = pi. xxx, a) starting at a point on the south side,' 
irnnricQlately to the right^ of the westernmost of tfie two colunins flanking the nichci 
and running to a point just north of the small door in the cast wall. From there 
(f. 51 ~ pi. XXX, b} it covers the whole of the cast wall and the greater part of the north 
wall, to a point about 3 ‘S'^ west of the main door. It corresponds v'ery 

closely to the part shown in the drawings made about twenty years later by Ebers.» 


* The mAMuscriptft of WiUJnfion hav4r aince^ tkinugh the 
cou^e^y of the owner, lieen dcposkc4 in the Griffith 
Imtirnie at Oxford, 

* MS. XXXI, an. ordinary sk-etqh-bookp measufitig 
i5|in.xSiii. 


* Aegypten m BiM und Worty n, Stuttgart und Ltiprigp 
eSSo. 

* The terms right and left are used, here and later, front 
die point of view of the spectator standing within the hall, 

» Ofi, at., p, 396; see also the Italian translation, 
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The latter, however, gave free rein to fancy; and a comparison with the traces copied 
by von Bissing* and by the writer, and with the descriptions of other scholars, show's 
that no reliance can be placed on this work. Wilkinson’s remaininp; water-colours give 
details of the paintings shown in the first two pages; it is with the aid of these and of 
the few surviving remains that a description of the decoration of the hall can be given. 

The lower part of the ’wall is decorated with a painted plinth, the height of which 
varies slightly from wall to wall, and portrays an opitssectih^ painted to imitate marbles 
of various colours and types. It consists essentially of a series of panels, alternately 
square and rectangular, the sides of the first of which measure o-86 m. in all cases, 
whereas the others are of the same height but vary in length. Each of the square 
panels contains a w'hccl-pattern, each one varying from the next. Various examples 
of these wheel-patterns are given by Wilkinson himself (f. 57 = pi. xxxi, i), drawn 
chiefly from the east wall; von Bissing copied a part of the composition that survived 
on the north wall, to the left of the door as one faces it, and starting at the extreme 
west end; and the writer made an accurate coloured copy of one of the panels that was 
still in good condition fwenty years ago. Above these large panels runs a miniature 
frieze of squares and triangles, almost cosmatesque in its effect. The colours used are 
white, obtained by leaving uncoloured the surface of the plaster; black, to imitate 
basalt; purple, for porphyty; green, for verde antico; a blue, to suggest lapis lazuli; 
and a golden yellow, in imitation of real gilding, 

'I’his characteristically Hellenistic type of decoration in opus sectUe is familiar 
enough in Egypt in painted copies, not only in Alexandrian contexts but also in the 
interior of the country, A number of instances are recorded, for example, in the 
neighbourhood of Hermopolis (el-Ashmunein), e.g, a tomb of the Roman period at 
K6m ei-Ahmar, near Derwah,- and several others at Tuna el-Gebel.^ There were 
local sur\'ivals of the tradition into the Christian period, c,g. painted representations 
of opus sectile in parts of the buildings at Bawit that cannot be later than the seventh 
centuiy'.* 

The large, painted scenes wdth figures that once decorated the walls above the 
plinth are the part that has suffered most from the ravages of time and of human 
vandalism. Except for the painted figures in the niche, the surviving traces tell us 
very little. For all the rest, Wilkinson’s water-colours are the only authoritative source. 

In Wilkinson’s day the east ’wall was the best preserved. On it {pi. xxx, a) ’was 
represented a single scene, a group of dismounted horsemen, at least seven in number, 
armed with lances and large, circular shields and leading by the bridle their richly 
caparisoned horses, A detail from the eastern part of the same scene is given in an¬ 
other of Wilkinson’s water-colours (f. 62 = pi. xxxn, c). Murray-Hall’s guide to E^pt 
and the Sudan is the only ’^vork to give an accurate account of this scene; ‘ On the sidc- 

ii, Milan, iSSr, p. 308. Ebers'a * Gabm Sami, ‘Fomlle# de I'UnHcisitd 'FouaU cl- 
tlrawing; ts at variance wth his own text, which refets to Awal' a Touna cl-Gcbel', Atmaies dtt Stn-ict drt AntiquiUt 
hoiaes and hortemen, which do not figure m his drawing de xxxix, 1939. pts. iJSXVTii and pp. .^4-7. 

but are cxceltently portrayed by Wilkinson. * J. Maspero, 'Rapport sur les fouillcs entreprises k 

^ Op. fif., coloured plate. Baouit'. Compta-rendtu de rAcad. des fnsrr. it Befits- 

* L, Boirhardt. Mittniuneen d. deutsdien Orient- Le/tw, 1913. pp. 389,491-2. Bawit is 1 a km, from Ttoa. 
Geuttsihajt, 52, 19J3, p. 52, fig- 
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wall to the £(ast) are scv'eral soldiers with their horses, drawn with great spirit.’* 
Ebcrs speaks only of a picture mit Rossen urid Reiterti^ without noting that the latter 
are soldiers;* and the other writers that mention the scene all assume that the hall was 
a church, and talk of warrior-samts, a subject that was common enough in Coptic 
painting, but in which the saint is always shown in the saddle, never on foot. Von 
Bissing even describes the scene as the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, All such 
descriptions arc fanciful: the scene in fact represents a group of soldiers taking part 
in a procession. 

The procession started on either side of the main door leading into the hall, and 
the members of it were shown around the walls of the room, from the door to the 
niche in the centre of the opposite wall, in two symmetrical files. This reconstruction ' 
is clear from the traces recorded by Wilkinson. In his time a piece of plaster to the 
left of the door still showed five human feet, belonging to three persons moving 
towards the west; and another, to the right of the door, preserved the lower part of 
another figure moving to the east. Details of these are shown on f. 57 of his album 
(pi. XXXI, h) and on f. 54 (pi. xxxn, «), respectively. The former gives an interesting 
illustration of the type of shoe that w'as known towards the end of the third century 
and later as campagij^ 

The westernmost of the two processions must already have been almost entirely 
destroyed in \Vilkinsf>n’s time, since the perimeter wall to the north and west of the 
hall seems already to have largely fallen, and to have presented then the same aspect 
as it docs nowadays. On the other hand, it is possible that the south wall, which is 
still standing to some height, bore traces of painting, which have since disappeared 
but can perhaps be discerned in the old photograph reproduced in pi. xxviii, b. In 
this connexion it may be noted that tw'o of Wilkinson’s water-colours (if, 55 and 56 
= pi, XXXI, d) reproduce paintings of which the exact location within the hall cannot 
be determined 1 that they were certainly in the w^estem half is evident from the fact that 
they are not shown in the general views of the eastern half given on ff. 51 and 52 
(pis. XXX, xxxif, c); but their exact position is uncertain. They illustrate the lower 
part, from the waist downwards, of a group of persons richly dressed in tunics 
embroidered with discs, bands, and borders, and wearing various types of campagi; 
one of them carries a stick with a T-shaped handle. The form of tunic and its decora¬ 
tion is characteristically Egyptian, although it was by no means restricted to Egypt. 

J nteresting evidence of its westw'ard expansion is furnished by the paintings of a tomb at 
Gargaresh in Tripolitania,'* one of the figures from which is reproduced in pi, xxxi 11, a, 
through the kindness of Professor Romanelli, It is found in Rome also, in several 
catacomb paintings of the late third and early fourth centuryand again in the fres¬ 
coes of a Roman house found in the eighteenth century in the vineyard of the hospital 

£^vpt anti the Sudan. London. 1910, pp, (ed. Wunsch, pp. describes ii as part of the CMtunve 


repeating \hc substRiice of the previous edition^ 

by this date the picture could no longer be made out with 

any ceitauity* 

^ Op^ p, 395. 

2 Cf. Darember^-Saglio, i* p. 9bz; Fauly-Wlssowu, v, 
T*he fim appearance of the term b in the Jlistorkt 
Augusta. A Jatcr passage m LydiiSp Dr maghiruiibuSf i, 17 


of high fimctionariM, 

* P. Romajiclli, -Tomba rormna con aiffnachj del IV 

sccojo dopo Crisfo nella rerione dt Gargaresh (Tripoli)\ 
Natizimia Archioti^'cii del detla Calomf, iii, 

1913. p. 28, fig* 8, 

* e.g. in Die MisleTeien der Kataiff^mhen Rims, 

Freiburg. 1904, PK43. 4' fii; 159, 3; 183; ^49, 2. 
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Fublhhrd by the Society' c/ Antiqu^ri^t of London^ ^953 
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of S. Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum (by the Lateran)f which were at first in the 
Borghese collection and passed, with it, to the Naples Museum.’ Tunics of this type 
remained in use for a long time and had a considerable influence on the decoration of 
Byzantine costume.* The T-shaped staff recalls a very similar baculus^ with a mush- 
room-shaped handle, that figures on the monument dating from the first Tetrarchy in 
the Forum Romanum, in the hands of a high functionary, who stands on the e,\treme 
right of the sacrificial scene.^ Its survival as an attribute of the heads of the monastic 
communities in Egypt shows clearly that it was a badge of authority. 

Of the procession that moved round the east half of the room, starting from the 
entrance, all that survives of the first group of figures, along the north wall, is the pair of 
legs already referred to (Wilkinson’s water-colour f. 54 = pi. xxxil, a ); there followed, 
along the east wall, the group of dismounted horsemen described above (pp. 91-93); 
and finally, on the south wdl, between the angle of the room and the shoulder of 
the niche, a complex scene which w'as already so damaged in Wilkinson’s time as to 
make its detailed interpretation impossible. The various surviving fragments of this 
scene are recorded by Wilkinson in detailed water-colours, and the setting of these 
within the larger scene is given by their portrayal, in summar)' form, in the general 
view of this wzW on f, 52 (pi. xxx, A), as well as by the author’s pencil notes and by 
the indications of the border that enclosed the whole panel. This panel, It may be 
noted, was considerably taller than that along the east wall, and already in Wilkinson's 
time the middle of the scene had gone, leaving only the groups at the extreme left- 
hand and right-hand edges. 

The group on the left is shown on f. 60 of the album (pi. xxxn, ^), with the pencil- 
note: ‘Luxor. Left of apse,’ It illustrates two rows of figures, the one in front of the 
other, but shown as if at different levels, with the heads of those in the front row 
reaching to the waist of those behind. The mode of representation is eastern in 
character, one that was fundamentally at variance with the principles of Hellenistic 
art, but w'as later to find triumphant expression in Byuantine an. The figures in the 
upper row were already headless in Wilkinson’s time. They wear flowing robes, 
which cannot be more precisely identified, with coloured ornament applied to the 
shoulders, and their arms are outstretched before them, bearing a variet)'- of objects. 
Arms and hands alike are veiled in a fold of the garment.< The figure on the extreme 
left bears a richly ornamented belt, of a type that can be seen on several statues of the 
Diocletianic period: on the group of the tetrarchs at Venice; on the armoured bust in 
the archaeological museum at Turin; on the bust w'earing a chlamys in the museum at 
Vienna; and on the statue in the Archbishop’s Palace at Ravenna.* The second figure 

* CaKim, ntturf mttrht storo uptrto tit ITie maniam^nt was erected in 303 for the twentieth acini- 

t^rdinr di :V- 5 . Fio Vi prifl. m tttiti vtgna ai », osptda^tdi veimiy of access Jon. 

Gioi'anni in fronts Panf$& /7^0, Roma^ A. M_ * For ihe veiling of the hand^, an oet of religious aignifi- 

Collni, SUfria t ttfpogrtifia dci Ctlia iw//' antichka^ Citta del c^ce and of orieiital origin, see A. Alfoldi, 'Die 
Vaticano, 1944, pp. 262-4, fig. a22p a&cTibed to the fourth ttmg dc* monarchischen ZeremoniellB am mmischen 
centuT)\ Kaiserhcif'p Rom, .\fkL xlix^ 1954^ pp* 33-35 and blblio- 

* N, M. R5ljacv% Ykpaiuehih nosaHE-AHniHiiot} h gniphy ad ioc^ 

PAHHE-EHSAHTiftcKofi ouBMmhj, RccutU AT. P. Kofidolm.^ * R. Ddbrucdki PorphyrHxrke, Berlin-Leipzig, 

Prague. 1926, pp. miS. 1932, pis. 31-33; fig, 38 and pL 48; % 40 and pL 49; 

’ H. P. UOrange, ^Eln tctntrchisches Ehrtndcnkmal fig. 42 and p], 51. 
auf dem Forum RomanuiuV RSm. lii, i93Sf p= 9* n, 3* 
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carries a fold of cloth (a folded clo^ ?), and the third a cylindrical object that can 
hardly be defined more closely. Of the fourth figure, only the shoulder remains. 
Below, and in front of, this upper row of figures is a second row of four figures, clad in 
flowing garments. The heads of the two middle figures were excellently preserved in 
Wilkinson’s time.^ 

On the extreme right come the figures of two men, one behind the other (Wilkinson, 
t 54 = pi. XXXH, ff), both wearing fringed mantles like a chlamys, and the one in the 
foreground carrying a staff with a T-shaped handle. The position of this fragment is 
confirmed both by the band that frames the composition and by its relation to the 
shoulder of the niche, which is shown shaded, with the added pencil-note, ‘apse’. 

From the point of view of the history of costume, the most interesting of the pictures 
are those showing richly ornamented tunics of a type chat was originally Egyptian, 
but later spread throughout the Roman world rn the third and fourth centuries. The 
best examples of such tunics come from the cemeteries of the Nile valley.' It is a pitj' 
that it is these fragments that cannot be exactly localized within the composition as 
a whole. 

It remains to describe the paintings in the niche. They are sketched in on the 
general view given by Wilkinson on f, 52 of his album (pi. XXX, A), and thej'^ figure in 
detail on ff. 58 and 60 (pis. xxxi, h and xxxn, h). They comprise four standing figures, 
of which the two on the left arc given on f. 58, and the fourth, on the extreme right, 
on f. 60; the third from the left is not shown. Fifty years later von Bisstng also repro¬ 
duced the four figures,* as they appeared at the beginning of the present century^; and 
his drawing too shows traces only of this third figure. After a minute examination of 
the surface of the painting, the writer is convinced that the third figure was deliberately 
erased, a conclusion that will be shown to be of the first importance in assessing the 
date and the meaning of the whole complex. 

The account that follows is that given by von Bissing,^ w-^ith the interpolation of the 
conclusions that can be drawn from a study of Wilkinson’s water-colour: 

Hingegen (jc. by comparison with the rest of the paintings) sind die vier Figuren der Niache 
... soweit erhalten, dass Uber ihre allgemeine Haltung kein Zweifet bestehen kann. Rechts and 
links an den Enden stehen zwei Manner in kraftig rotbraunen Manteln mit blaucn Nimhen, die 
Kiisse auscinandergesetat, die .4rmc scheinbar ohne Attribute. 

The last sentence is ine.xact; Wilkinson {pi, xxxi, 6) shows the figure on the extreme 
left with his left hand against his side, holding a short, cylindrical object, like a baton; 
and the figure on the extreme right (pi. xxxn, b) holds in his right hand one end of a 
cylindrical object, which appears to be about 30 cm. long. Murray-Hall’s guide 
remarks of these two figures: ‘The other two figures have each a roll in one hand.’^ 
Von Bissing continues; ‘Der rechte Hcilige (why a saint?) tragt einen Bart.’ Wilkin¬ 
son, however, gives no indication of a beard, whereas he does show a detail that von 
Bissing has missed, namely, that the same right-hand figure is distinguished from the 
others by wearing tall boots. 


1 The second fmm tht ligliE h alw by von 

BUsing^ op. fipj. 3. 

* See* for exampier A. F- Kendtidc, CiitaL cf Ttxtiks 


fr^mBunut-groundsin (Victorisiajid Albert Museum), 

I, 1^20, pp, 27-30, 35-40, with full biblioEraphy. 

* e^. cit., pp. 184-5. 
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Dicse besteht aus einer Figur in weissenLTntergcwand mit schwarzcm Besat2(this is not evident 
from Wilkinson’s water-colour) und daruber gcworfeneni sattgelbem Mantel, die den rechten 
Armerhebt und einen Stab halt; in dem gicicblalb erhobenen li^cn Arm sahen altere Besebauer 
die Wcltkugel (?) (Wilkinson’s water-colour shows this quite clearly). Danach wollte man in ihr 
Christus erkennen, Ihr gegeniiber stand nach unscren Bcobachtungen eine Figur in langem 
heliem Gewand, die man am Ikbsten fiir wciblich haltcn mochte. Da an Maria aus ikonograpbi- 
schen Griinden wolil nicht ^edacht werden kann, mag viellcicht die Ekklesia, alien falls eine 
Orans dargestcllt gewesen sein (all of which follows from the faulty premise that the cycle is 
Christian), Der Rest an Ihrer linken Schuller ist leider so undcutlich, dass sich daraus Schliiase 
nicht ziehen lassen. 

He then gives a hypothetical interpretation of the paintings, based on the remains 
that were still visible in his day and on earlier descriptions, and he suggests a Baptism 
of Christ, referring at the same time to the suggestion of Prince George of Saxony* 
that it represents rather an Ascension. He continues: 

In dcr Figur, die als Christus gcdcutct w'urde, die aber meines Wissens so einem romischen 
Kaiser glcicht, sonst nicht belegt werden kann, mochte man Petrus, Johannes den Taufer odcr 
einen anderen Hetligen echen, dcr dann das lange Stabkreuz fiihren t-viirde: die Woitkugel in 
der anderen Hand musstc auf Tauschung beruhen, etwa ein Buch odcr cine Rolle gemcint sein 
(Wilkinson’s drawing clearly disproves ^is), Gegcn die Dcutung auf den. Taufer spricht die 
dcutUchc Wendung der Figur nach Links, also dem Mann am linken Ende zu. Sit lasst ervvar- 
ten, dass die w,eibTiche (?) Figur neben ihm gleicbwcrtig mit ihm die Mitte der Darstellung 
bildet, wahrend der Taufer auf dem sonst wohl vergleichbaren Bild der Cosmahandschrift^ 
allein die Mitte einnimmt, links ihm Christus und Maria, rechts Zacharias und Elisabeth, Das 
Inkarnat dcs ’Christus' Ist verhaltnismissig gut erhalten (fleischfarbig), Haare und Barte der 
Figuren w'aren, so sich das feststellen lasst, rotbraun. 

Von Bissing’s fine critical sense was fully alive to the diHiculties of interpreting this 
picture as Christian; but, although he was on the brink of the right solution, he just 
failed to see it. 

Lacau was a great deal nearer the truth: 

Un sanctuaire ebretien instalk par Constantin dans un temple paicn d’Egypte aurait une 
signification tres impurtante. Mais il ne doit nullement s’agir d'un sanctuaire chrcticn. Un 
enduh de platre a recouvert les bas-reliefs egyptiens. Cct enduit a couvert de peinturcs dont 
tl ne rcste malheureusement c^ue des ddbris. Or dans ce qui subsiste il n’y a pas un seal sjTtibiile ni 
une seulc figure que i'on. ptusse dire vraiment cbretlen. Les quatres grands persomiages trts 
effaces qui sent prints sur le mur de I’abside encastree dans le mur barrant la porte sud de la 
salle ont dti considdrds parfois coitime les quatrc*s dvangelistes. Ils ne prdsentent dans les parties 
conservdes aucune dea caraetdristiques qui pourraient justiher cette appellation. Ils sont vetus 
d’une longue robe de coleur brun foned actucllement mais qui a pu etre rouge ou pourpre; cc 
serait le ‘paludamenium’. Les tetes sont cerddes du nimbe, L'un des personnages s’appuie sur 
une longue lance. Ne peui-il s’agir des quatres empereurs? Je laisse k d'autnes le soin depre- 
ciser ce point. C'est une dtude a reprendre.^ 

The present study is an attempt to answer the question so clearly posed by Lacau. 
At the end of the third century^, or in the early years of the fourth (a date that is 

* Jahann Georg Herzog zu Sachsen, StreifsSge darch fig. iifi. 
die Khchen AegyptenSf Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, p. 5I' * V.ljassa, Annates du Sendee deiAr:tiquiSesder£.gypte, 

^ Cf. Cb. Dich], AMswei d'arl bynantm, i, Pari*. 1925. xxxiv, 1954, pp. 45-46. 
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established in the pages that follow) the temple of Ammon at Luxor* was enclosed 
within a defensive wail and became the centre, or rather the central building* of a 
Roman camp*- of which the temple occupied the whole of the middle part, and the 
rest of the camp extended east and w'est from it, on a frontage equal, presumably* to 
that of the temple itself. The element of doubt is due to the fact that only a small 
part of the boundary wall of the camp and of the buildings enclosed wtthin it has been 
excavated, and that there has been no excavation at all in the southern half* The 
suggestion that the length of the camp from north to soutli corresponded with the 
length of the temple is based mainly on the assumption that this dimension w-as 
probably roughly commensurate with the length from east to west; and about this 
we arc fortunately w'ell informed.* 

Despite the inadequate excavation and the rather inadequate publication of the 
defensive circuit, there does seem to be evidence enough to date it, although systema¬ 
tic excavation and proper publication arc still greatly to be desired. For the present, 
the best account is that given by Lacau and the references in the paragraphs that 
follow are to the plan that he publishes (reproduced here, pi. xxxiv). 

The w'all delimiting the castrum to the north* was in Sine with the pylon of the 
temple. The gate opening into the first great courtj^ard, built by Ramses 11 , in front 
of which stood the two obelisks of which one is now in the Place de la Concorde, in 
Paris, probably served as the main gate of the camp. On the west side of the temple, 
between it and the Nile, there is another gate (e)^ and the wall then continues until it 
reaches the embankment of a modem road, built, without any thought of excavating 
the underlying antiquities, in such a way as to bury the angle-tower and the whole 
of the west wall of the castutm.^ Within the circuit so defined, Legrain's excavations 
imcovered a large colonnaded street, mnning southwards from gate E, and flanked on 
either side by walls of mud brick. After a certain distance, this street is crossed at 
right angles by a second colonnaded street, which runs from east to west, from a 
lateral door in the courtyard of Ramses II* referred to above, to a gate (g) in the west 
wall of the castrum, which was probably similar in build to that at E. Outside gate G, 
on the river bank* stood the nilometer of which Borchardt has published an account,^ 
At the intersection of the two streets were found four column-bases (a. b, c, d), 
standing on a fiat platform. This platform is on a level with the pavement of the 
courtyard of Ramses II; and, as Lacau rightly remarked, at the time when the plat¬ 
form was built the level of the ground outside the temple cannot yet have begun to rise. 


® Luxor is a Etimpranized vension of the Arab 

name 'the two castles'. The Jiybritl form is u^d 

hertr sinct; it is the one in coTOirum use. 

^ For the Late buildings grouped around the temple of 
Luxor, see G. Legrain, 'Happon sur ks travaux execute 
a Lonaor a Touest du temple d'Ammon*, da Ser¬ 

vice det Antiquith de r£gypU^ xvii, 1917, pp. 49-75, and 
^FouiUes et recherches au forum de Lonxor" de 

rimiiiui 1917; G. Darcssy, *Notes sur Louitor 

dc la p<^n[>de romaine et copte^ Annales du Smkc, lia, 
1919* pp. 159-75: P. Lacsu, op. dL 
^ The Tiviiter's knowledge of excavation within the 
buildiDg^ adjoining the temple dates from 1937. There 


does not sfcm to be any record of any subsequent work. 

- Op. at. 

* /Vfl in the first part of this article^ the axis of the 
temple, which in fact runs Bnoni nortli-east to aouth-westr 
is henefc for convenience of referenoe^ regarded as running 
north and south. 

* The only record of this sector of the w-aJI is that to be 
found in H. Cartcc, Pliin Section of Contmuotton 0/ 
Enclosure Wall from Eatrmtce io Ancieni BreakB:ater^ 
dated h-ratch 1900 and preserved in the archives of the 
Egyptian IVluseump Caim. 

^^L. Horchanidt, ^Nilmesscr und Nilstandmarken^ Ahh, 
d. K, F^eua. Akcid. d. Wmensek,^ Berlin^ 1906, p. 31^ 
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The four bases, A, b, c, and d, are dated by the Latin inscriptions inscribed on them, 
just as the bases of the corresponding tetrastylc structure at Antinoe all bear inscrip¬ 
tions of Severus Alexander. Except for minor orthographical variations, each of the 
four Luxor bases bears an identical text. Unfortunately, none is complete in the 
upper part, where the Emperor’s name must have figured; but, from the conjunction 
of the tenth tribunician power with the third consulate, Lacau has been able to show 
that the dedications must have been made in 300 by a certain AureliHS Reg inns t'(ir) 
p{erfectisnmis) praes{es) provinc{iae) Thebaid{o^f to Diocletian, Maximian Herculeus, 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. 

Passing to the part of the camp that lies to the east of the temple, the north wall, on 
this side too, has a gate (f), symmetrical to gate E, and similar to it in build. South¬ 
ward from this gate runs a colonnaded street similar to that on the west side, and this 
street too is crossed at right angles by a second colonnaded street, w'hich runs west¬ 
wards from a gate h, set in the eastern perimeter-wall of the castrwn and similar in 
build to gates E and F. As on the west side the intersection is marked by four inscribed 
column bases (i, j, k, and l) ; but the texts are fortunately better presented, and from 
them Lacau has been able to show that they were dedicated, in 308-9, by a certain 
Atir{eliiis) Muximmus £f{/r) p(effectissimus) dux Aeg{ypti) et Theb{aidos) utrarimq{iie) 
Lib{yarum\ to the tw’o Augusti, Licinius and Galerius, and to the two Caesars, Con¬ 
stantine and Maximin Data, The last of the four texts has been so thoroughly ham¬ 
mered out that the name of the Caesar can only be read thanks to the surviving traces 
of the yellow paint with which the letters were filled. This damnation as Lacau points 
out, must have been the work of Licinius who, after the defeat of Maximin Daia in 
Thrace and his suicide at Tarsus, persecuted and destroyed the whole of his family.‘ 
The obliteration of this text calls to mind the corresponding obliteration of one of the 
four figures painted in the niche of the hall that is the subject of this article. 

There is a further erasure on base j; here the name of Licinius has been hammered 
out, but in a rather rough and ready fashion, so that most of the letters can still be 
read, and the yellow colour that filled them is still clearly visible. 

The southern part of the casirum^ both to the east and to the w^est of the temple, is 
still unexcavated; but the eight inscriptions show that it was built between the years 
300 and 308-9. The defensive circuit, which would naturally have been the first part 
to be built, must be Diocletianic, and the same is probably true of the intersecting 
grid of colonnaded streets. As a fundamental conception of tovvn-ptanning, the latter 
is typical of the Hellenistic age in Syriaand it was this resemblance to the Syrian 
cities that misled Lacau into believing that the group of structures, to the cast and to 
the west of the temple, were tw'o cities, and deriving therefrom the place’s Arab name. 
The confusion of thought is evident in the phrase in which he describes them: ’Lcs 
deux villes qui ceinturent le temple sont, en reaiite, des villes fortifiees, des camps, dcs 
castra.* On the contrary, however, these are neither two fortified cities nor twx> emtra^ 
but the two parts of a single casirum of unusual plan, disposed symmetrically on either 

* Cf. CJXi ill, suppL 6979 = iX.S. 660. Stadtgrundimgcn*, Festschrift fiit Hanrich Kiepert^ BcrLini 

- Afi aJrtady noted hitlfa ceniury ago by Th. Schreiber^ iSgS, pp. 336 C See also the mwy examples published 
^V'orbtmerkiingcn Sfu eincr Typologie dcr hellermtbcheo since then. 
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side of the central temple, and each incorporating as a basic feature of the plan two 
colonnaded streets intersecting at right angles. It is surprising that Lacau should 
have failed to note the examples of the adoption of this type of plan in the legionary 
camps of the late third century, and of the beginning of the fourth. A well-known 
instance is the castmm of Palmyra,' ascribed to Diocletian by an inscription that can 
be dated between 293 and 303,- although Schlumberger, after a minute analysis, 
suggests that it existed earlier, and was ‘une fondation des empereurs palmyreniens’, 
transformed by the praeses prot'iticiaey Sossianus Hierocles, and reattributed by him 
to Diocletian.^ At Palmyra, the camp is divided into four by two coionnaded streets, 
which intersect at a teirapylon ; at Luxor the pattern is repeated twice, once on cither 
side of the temple;* but there is only one castnm, and there must be some other 
explanation for the Arab name. Another example, which is too familiar to need fur¬ 
ther comment, is the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, the plan of which is based on that 
of a castrutn. It does not, of course, follow that this was, in any sense, a standard 
pattern in military architecture under Diocletian ; there are fortresses of the same 
date, but quite different in plan, both in Syria^ and in the West.** 

In its detail there are several features of the architecture of the castrum at Luxor that 
are worthy of remark. The towers flanking the gates and those in the curtain walls 
are alike in having small doors that open in the flanks, and give direct access to the 
ditch from the interior of the camp. The writer is not aw'are of any instance of the 
use of this feature in military architecture prior to the age of Diocletian; there is, 
however, another Egyptian example in the castrum of Babylon, south of the modern 
Cairo,’ where the plan of the gates is identical with that jfound at Luxor. Another 
architectural detail that is common to the casirum at Luxor and to another securely 
dated Diocletianic monument, the triple gate at Philae, dated to the year 296, is the 
cornice consisting of plain, inclined surfaces.^ 

At the time when the Roman camp at Luxor was built, at the end of the third cen¬ 
tury, it is evident that the temple of Ammon, which constitutes the central part of the 
camp, can no longer have been in use as a temple. There is no trace of Roman work 
(unless there were features that have been destroyed, without record, by the Egypto¬ 
logists) either in the first great courtyard of Ramses II, or in the succeeding colon- 


* D. K«nckcr and othcrak Ergehmssir der 

t'on /poj? and Berlin^ 1732, 

^ CJ.L. iii^ 133-6661; Krenclccr, ciLy p. iq6* 

^ D. Schlunaberger^ 'Etudes sar ?i\TCtypc\ Bfrytus^ ii, 
PP- *^ 4 - 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* It seejJis unlikely inat the double plan is to be ex¬ 

plained by ihe need to provide separate quarters for the 
Uvo legions thatp after 297^ were stationed in Egypt under 
the Dux Th^btiid^s^ ijt. the I Alaximiwta and the 
// Fliivia Cemsiantia (\V. En^in, 'Zur Oatpolitik dcs 
KaiscDi Diokletians'i Skzufigtber. d. Akad. d. 

IViisertsch., phiL-hist. AhL, 1942, ip pp* 23-34}^ The two 
legions muat have been stationed in different cities. 

^ c.g. DSrcl-KaJifp dated to 306: C. Butler, 
of the Princeton Unwefsity Arch^seologleal ^pedstioia to 
Synoy Lip A 2, tQio^ fig. 127, 

* e.g^ the foitiesses of the upper Bhine: O. Kohl, ^ 4 u 6 - 


grabungen am rOmischcn Kastell beL Kreu^nach^ S&JiHer 
Juhrb. laOp 1911, pp. 286-315; E-Anthes and W. Uuvet- 
2agtp 'Das KasiL'iJ Akei\ ibid. 122^ t9i2p pp. 149 ff,; 
Th. Burckhardt-BiedermanOp Ifc-r/J. Zeiiseht^ xxv, 
pp. 129 ff, Cf. also the forticMcs of the Nuitiidian UmeSp 
J., Guey, *Notc sur Jc limes mniLain de Numidie et le 
Sahara au IVc Eiede\ Melanges de Rome^ Jvl, 1939P 
pp. 192-203. 

^ U- .Monnenet de ViUard, *SuJ caatnjm romano dl 
Babilonia d' Egklo'p v% 1924, pp. 174-82P and 

especially p, 182, The wKter hopes m have occasion shortly 
to pubhah the drawings of tfiis imponani monument. 
Small doop in the Hanka of the towers are later a feature 
of the fortifications built by ThcixIosiiiA II at Byzantium. 

* U, Monneret do Viliard, La Nubia RomanUf Romep 
19+1. pp. 8-9^ 
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naded hall, the work of Amcnophls 111 and of later Pharaohs, or in the second court¬ 
yard, that of Amenophis IIL In the hypostyle hall, on the other hand, which is also 
the work of Amenophis III, things are dllferent. The hypostyle hall (or vestibule, as 
it is sometimes called) is divided into nine aisles by thirty^-two columns, ranged in 
eight rows of four, and on either side of the central aisle, which is wider than the rest, 
there are low walls placed between the columns, with an opening in the centre of 
each. These walls are later than the original structure, and are almost certainly 
Roman; and In the last of them on the left (marked *X* on Lacau’s plan) there is a 
pedestal-base for a statue, the sockets for the feet of which are plainly visible on the 
upper surface of the upper cornice block. This statue-base was found by Grebaut in 
1888,' and is inscribed on the face with a text (pi. xxis, b) that has been published several 
times, most recently by Lacau, who notes that the base carried a statue of Constantine, 
and was erected by Val(erius) Romeialca v(ir) p{erfeciis 5 {imis) dux Aeg{ypti) et Tfi€b{ai-' 
dos) utrariimg{u)e Lib{yarum)^ probably in 324, The base is not a monolith, but is 
made up of three pieces, two solid, rectangular blocks at the back, and a single, mas¬ 
sive, inscribed slab, up-ended to form the front. Two other slabs of the same fonn 
have been found elsewhere in the excavations of the temple at Luxor, and these must 
certainly have belonged to the bases of tw'o other statues. One of them bears a 
dedication to Galerius, still Caesar, and therefore prior to 305, by Euenthius 

v{ir) p{erf€ctissjmus) rat{iottaIts); and the other a fragmentary dedication to Constan¬ 
tine by the same Valerius Romctalca (pL xxix, c). These two inscribed slabs were 
found casually among the debris within the temple, and it is not possible, therefore, 
to say for certain where the statue-bases of which they were part originally stood. 
But it is probable that the statue of Galerius, at any rate, occupied a position corre¬ 
sponding to that of Constantine, of which the base is still in place in the central aisle 
of the hypostyle hall.* 

The hypostyle hall opens directly into the painted hall that is the subject of this 
article; and it will be recalled (p, 90) that there was formerly in the latter an inscrip¬ 
tion in which Wilkinson thought he could read the name of Diocletian. All the 
evidence points in the same direction, and shows that the so-called Christian church 
was, in reality, the sacellum of the legionary insignia,^ the sanctuary for the worship 
of the genius castrontm* and for sacrifice to the Emperor,’ placed in accordance with 
regular practice in the south centre of the casfrum. An apse is a common feature of 
such sacetla. The earliest example is perhaps that in the Trajanic camp at Odruh in 
the Arabian limes f and it is found in the two Egyptian castra of Myos Hormos^ and 


' in Egyjiic', ButL de ^gyptii^ny tS8Q, 

p, 3;J4. For the inscripticiti sec CJ.L. iitr *uppJ,« 

* There Is a circular in the museum at 

Alcxindriaj inscribed with a. dedicatiun to ConstanUne by 
the same Valerius Rnmetalca; hui the fact ihjit h is cut in 
Nubian atone is not enough to show that it comes from 
Luxor; afi l^acau maintains: it could ei|ually well come 
fram any other site in upper Kg}|-pt, 

^ For the cult of the militar>^ insignia see Ch. Rcnel, 
Cutter miliimrts dd Romt: fef Enseignes (Annales dcFUni- 
versite dc Lyon, SS. ii. Droky LeUrts. no, 12), Paris, 
1903, pp. 285-311. 


*- Cf. the inscription of the altar of the camp af I^ambac-^ 
sis, C./X. viii, 3529; and, in gcnurjl^ A. von Domaszewekii 
‘Religion des r&m. Heerc&^ Wtrstdiutsche Zritschr^ty 
1S95, pp. J4-3 St And Trincipia dea rGm. Lagers’, .Virue 
tiriMh^rr Jahrb. ix, 1899, p. 149. 

* Cf. the Berlin papyrus^ \Mlcken* PkH&kgia^ liii^ 1894, 

83* and V. Domas^ewski, NfUf HtidfibfrgfT Jahrb^ Is, 
tbqg* p, 149. 

^ R. E. Brunnow and A. von Docnasxow^i^ Dif Pro- 
vin^m Arghm^ i, Strassburg, 1904, p. 439, fig. 53 J. 

^ See Buiton^s drawing in British Museum. Add. MS* 
25624, p. 
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of Wadi Fatirah near the Mons Claudiamtsi^ in the castrinn at Palmyra and in that of 
Lambaesis, where the apse was a later addition to an originally plain rectangular pkn.^ 
The same apsidal plan is a feature of many of the corresponding shrines of the Ger¬ 
man !imcs.+ At Luxor the construction of a proper apse would have involved the 
considerable labour of demolishing a large part of the Pharaonic wall, and it was felt to 
be sufficient, instead, to build an apsidal niche within the opening of the existing door. 

Jn front of the niche, beneath the canopy on four columns of which the general 
form is indicated above (p. 89), there stood perhaps the altar of the Gmtus castrorum, 
Renel’s attempt to identify a canopy of this sort on the reverse of an Augustan coin 
is mistaken:® what is shown on the coin is the temple of Mars Ultor, built on the 
Capitol in 20 b.c, A more plausible parallel is the chapei of the standards that figures 
on the so-calied Sword of Tiberius, from Mainz, in the British Museum.'^ But the 
two structures are not alike in detail; and that shown on the sword from Mainz may 
well represent the shrine itself rather than a canopy within the shrine. At Luxor it 
may well be that the standards were placed in a w'ooden framework that was held by 
the sockets in the niche described above {p. 89). One of the lateral chambers opening 
off the main hail, which were once chapels of Khons, Mut, and other divinities, must 
have served as the aerarimn. The others w'ere probably scholae. 

This explanation of the function of the painted hall explains also the presence in 
the central nave of the adjacent hypostyde hall of a statue of Constantine and one, 
probably, of Galcrius, as well as others, perhaps, of other Emperors. A comparison 
with the corresponding sacelltm at Lambaesis (see above and n, 3) is instructive. 
There, across the front of the shrine Itself and of the flanking sckolae there runs a 
portico, or perhaps rather, as Krencker maintains,’ the aisle of a basilica; and in front 
of the base of each column of this there is an inscribed statue-base. Two of the 
statues were of Hadrian, two of Antoninus Pius, and one of Commodus; and such of 
the inscriptions as are complete show that each statue was erected by a primipiius, 
the officer in charge of the guard over the legionary^ standards.® The statues at Luxor 
offer an obvious parallel to those at Lambaesis; and the hypostyle hall of the temple 
of Ammon corresponds more or less clo.'scly to the portico or basilica of the African 


* Bee Burtondriawings in British Museum Add. 
M.SS. 556^5, f, i45p otid 25625, pp. fii-62. Probably ts be 
with the hydreuma Tfiiiam at fans friidsitrrwi 
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Wegen in Aegy^pr^n, Berliiip 1922, pp* 235-65; G. \\\ 
Murray^ 'Roman Road^ and Starions m the Eastern 
DcM:rt\ 0/ Egyptian Arfha^olagyt 1925 f p. 14®; 

J, Lcsquitr^ romaim rn £gypt*!^ d'Aaguitr d Dt&- 

ctititn, Csiro, igiS, pp. 441-3. 

” Krenckerp pL 4^^ 
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FcldbeiF (ilnd,^ B, lip r); Kapetsburg, Rucking^n {thtd., 
B- 2): Heddcmhdm {ibid., B. 11 ^ 3); Wuerth (rWiaf.p 


B, TII); Wcbcheim (r^/d.p B, IV); Cajinsudlp K6ngcn 
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behind a rectilinear wall). 

* RcjkI, tip. city, p, 284, 58: a Spanish coin (Caesar- 
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Ex^^rionen von igo3 wid Igij, Berlin, 1932, pp, 85-105. 

II. 'Les Deux Camps dc h Legion 111 
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castnm. Moreover, the comparison offers an explanation of the possible duplication 
of the statues of Constantine at Luxor, We may note further that the hypostyle haJI 
is the only part of the temple, except the painted hall, where the original Pharaonic 
masonry has undergone structural modification. In the east wall of the hypostyle hall 
the Romans opened a small door (or transformed an existing door; 'A’ on the plan, 
fig, i), arched in the same manner as the niche of the painted hall (pL xsixiu, c). I'hcre 
was another door, symmetrically placed in the west wall; but little of it is preserved, 
and nothing can be said of it in detail. 

The painted hall at Luxor did not serve only as the sacellum for the legionary 
standards and insignia: it was also, and predominantly, the temple of the Imperial 
cult. The proof of this can be found in the pictures of which Wilkinson’s water- 
colours have preserved the record. 

The key to the problem lies in the paintings of the niche. The four figures shown 
there must be the two August! and the two Caesars of the first tetrarchy; and the 
second figure from the left, with an orb in his right hand and a spear in his left, is 
certainly Diocletian. Orb and spear identify him with Jupiter, The hasta is a long 
sceptre, the height of a man; it was already carried by Tinia, the Etruscan Jupiter,* 
and later by the Italic Jupiter of Anxur,- and by Jupiter Capitolinus; and it was 
carried sometimes by other divinities, too, and by deified Emperors, from Augustus 
onwards.^ The orb is another attribute of Jupiter.-* Diocletian holds it on the antini- 
niani struck at Siscia in 293-5, the legend lovi et herculi cons avgg.^ It will 
be noted that the head of the figure at Luxor is encircled by a blue nimbus: Diocletian 
is truly lovius, with all the attributes of Jupiter,*' 

The third figure, erased in antiquity, must have represented Maximian Herculeus 
and have been erased when the memory of the Emperor was formally condemned,’^ 
It would have been interesting to know whether he was shown as on the Diocletian 
coins cited above, with a victory upon an orb in one hand and bearing the two attri¬ 
butes of Hercules, the lion-skin and the club; but the state of the picture after its 
erasure prevents verification. 

The remaining two figures must have represented the two Caesars, Constantius 


^ Roschcr, texikon, \\ 
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Chlorus and GaJerius, There Is no means of identifying which is which or of seeing 
if they were placed in order of precedence in accordance with their dies imperii,^ The 
cylindrical object that each holds is probably a short sceptre. 

The dress of these four figures, their attributes, and the blue nimbus about their 
heads show unmistakably that they were represented in divine guise.^ It is the only 
instance know'n to us: In all other cases the tctrarchs are always show'n in human 
form. This is true of the four porphyry statues built into the wall of San Marco at 
Venice, the reliefs of the two porphyry columns in the Vatican Library,* the sculp¬ 
tures of the double herm at Salona,^ the bas-reliefs of the arch of Galerius at Saloniki.^ 
In the niche of the painted hall at Luxor, on the other hand, the paintings take the place 
of cult statues and are themselves the object of worship, in accordance with the time- 
honoured E^ptian practice of representing the deified ruler with theattributesof God,^ 

The paintings in the niche are, therefore, predominantly religious in character; and 
this fact calls for a re-examination of the significance and purpose both of the niche 
itself and of the canopy in front of it. These have so far been considered only in the 
light of analogies with the shrines of other Roman castrOf known to us through sur\'iv- 
ing monuments or through excavation. In none of these, however, even where there 
is an altar to the Genius casiroritm^ is there any trace of a similar canopy; to the best of 
the writer s knowledge that at Luxor is unique. The presence of such a canopy at 
Luxor, therefore, and the representation of the tetrarchs in the niche combine to show 
that the function of this particular building as a shrine of the legionary standards and 
insignia was secondaiy to that as a temple of the Imperial cult. 

What, then, stood beneath the canopy? The altar of the Gemiis castrorum alone 
would hardly seem to have Justified so distinctive and unusual a setting. There must 
rather have been something of particular significance for the Imperial cult; and in 
this connexion we may cite the evidence of two coins, the one of Domitian and the 
other of Antoninus Pius, on both of which there figures a statue of the Emperor 
beneath a canopy. The authenticity of the first of these coins has been called in 
question/ but there is no doubt w^hatever about the second, many copies of which 


^ J, Stmub^ Von Hfnsrhirid^al in der Spafaniihj^^ 193^, 

P 3^1 

* For tbe attributes of Jupiter in this connexion sec 
A. B. Cook, Xms: a Study in Andent R^Hgion^ Cam.- 
bridge, 1914, pp, 34-41. For the nimbus see ih^ pafic- 
gyric of aSg (Euincflitis, Pa^ieg. ji, 3)^ which indicates that 
it is 3 normal attribute of the ImpcrUl digninL The first 
li^Tng ndcr»to use it in the representations on theircoriiage 
were the of the djTuuty of Kiniska (after 128-9* 

according to S. Konotv); see the writer's article, 'Le 
Moncte dci Kushina e l*Irnpero rotaano^ Orifntafiat 
nvii, 1948, pp. 215-19H 

J R, Delbnieck, Antike Porpfiyrt^kf^ Bertiii-Lcipzig, 
1932, pp, 84-92. 

^ H. F. L'Orangc, *Dic Btidnissc def Tetrarchen*, Atta 
AfchofoL ii, 1931+ pp, 29 C 

^ K.-F. KJnidf, ^L^ 4 rc dt triomphe de Salonique"* 
Paris, 1890, pp. 24^37, pi. E. Ficbrard, Bull CW. 
Hflf, xJiv, 1920, pL ij- li, vtm Sehocnebcck, *Dic Zvk- 
lische OrdnuDg dcr TriumphAlrelicfs am GaieHuabo^n 


in Saloniki^ Bys\ JTWttfAr. xxxvii^ *937i PP^ 361-71. For 
die date of the arch (a.d. 303) set Scsion, o/a. dr.* p. 392 
luid ante on p. 187. The glass disc published by Lr. Bniz^a 
('Frammenh di un disco iti vetro chc rappresenta i viqcp- 
naJia dt Dtoclcsdano^ Bail. Roma^ x, 1&S2, pp* 180- 

pi. XX) has sinix- b«in shown to rcpreseni Constantine; 
H. Fiilirmaim, ^Eine Glajsschale von der Viccnnaltenfcier 
Constantins des Grossen m Rom im Jahm 326 aach CJ* 
iMitL liVp 1939, pp. 161^75. 

* Of ^ Imperial statues that were worshipped in 
Roman Hg^-pt in the temples of the Imperial cult,, and are 
often mentioned (as in the papyri (cf. F* 

Blumcnthal. ^Der Acgjptischc Kaieerkult", Arcfdv /. 
Pap ^/ t ^ Khung . V, 19.3, pp. 317,45, sp<c. 318. 328.331. 
W5) « known. Perhaps the w^U-luiown head- 

less porphyry statue of f^ioclctjat) in the museum of 
Alexandria (sometimea wrongly thought to be a Panto- 
krator) is one of these. 

’ H- hbttingly, Corns 0/ the Roman £'jnpri-e in the British 
Mustum, ii, 1930. p. 388 and note. 
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exist.' It was stnick in 157^8 or iS^~ 9 t shows the Imperial image beneath an 
arch carried on two columns, a schematic representation, perhaps, of a domed canopy 
carried on four columns. To explain the scene, Alfoldi has rightly compared the 
canopy w'ith that which, at a later date, covered the Imperial throne in the great 
Audience Hall of the Sacred Palace at Byzantium; it is described by Corippus,* and 
it figures many times in the Book of Ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,^ 
under the name of or, more rarely, An illustration of such a 

canopy can be seen framing the figures of Constantius II and Callus in the Chrono- 
grapher of 354,^ and the form, with a pyramidal roof, is one that would accord well 
with the surviving indications at Luxor. The canopy in the Sacred Palace, on the 
other hand, was dome-shaped, and may well have been identical with that shown on 
the early-fifth-century mosaics of Saloniki, or those that frame the standing figure of 
an Empress on two diptych leaves, in the Bar^ello Museum at Florence and in the 
museum at Vienna;^ unless, indeed, one has to think of a cupola on four arches, 
carried by four columns, a precursor of the ciboria of the early Middle Ages. 

It may be, therefore, that beneath the xi^cipiov at Luxor there stood a statue of the 
Emperor, in this case of Diocletian, similar to the porphyry statue in Alexandria 
Museum.^ Such a statue ivould, however, have duplicated the painted figure of the 
Emperor in the niche; and an alternative that suggests itself is the familiar symbol of 
Imperial majesty, the empty throne. The cult of the throne had a long historj' in the 
ancient East,® whence it passed to Greece^ and to Egypt, w'here the throne of Ammon, 
bearing the symbol of the god, played an interesting part.'® Roman Imperial ceremony 
inherited the eastern tradition of the cult of the throne set with a figure of the Sove¬ 
reign and a symbol of his authority, and accorded it the same veneration as the 
sovereign whose seat it was;” and, like so many other details of the Imperial cult, this 
too was eventually taken over into Christian usage. 

The most likely solution of all is, perhaps, that under the there stood a 

statue of the Genius of the Emperor. This would have taken the form of a half-naked 
youth, carrying a cornucopia and patera and crowmed with a jrtodtiis^ as shown on the 
coins of Maximian Herculeus, of Constantine, and of Galerius.'^ The type goes back 
to Nero (except for the modius^ which only appears in Late .Antiquity), and closely 

^ Cf. AUoldi, Rom^ Mitt. 1 + 193S+ PP^ 37 Stradit 1929+ noa. pp. ioi-S, 

R, Dcibmcck, AnfiJu^ Parphyrwfrkrf Berlin-Lcipzigi 
1932, pp. 96^, pis. 40-41- 
* H, IlanthiriHfp "L'tmagerii? dea trdnes vides H dea 
troiies porteiiiK de symboles dans b pn>chc Orient iUidcn'* 
iUfajig^s Bussaud, ii, Paris, 1939, pp, ^57-66^ 

^ W, Reiclii::l| Vhr v^rh4t!eni$ch£ Gdtf^cuite^ ’Vienna, 
1^7, 

G. Darcssy^ 'Unc nouvelle forme d'Amon'* Amulet 
du Service det Andqaites Lt, 190S, pp. 64-69; 

G. A. AVainwrights *Thc ameonie form of Amoa m the 
New Kingdom'j. ibid. 192®^ pp. 175-S9. 

** A. AlRSEdip op. cit,, pp., *34-9- 

A. Grabar, UEm^eur dunz Pari byzantirif Stras- 
bourgs 1936, pp, 199-^200. 

CuhcDp Monrsaiei de rempire rommiit 2 ed^., \% 
p. 507^ nos, 132^; viij no. 58; pp, 106-7* 39"44 p 

47 - 49 ^ 


U^tmuchungen isiir tihn. Rctchsprdgung des ztr^ien Jahr^ 
hundertr^ III, Die Rrichspr^tgmg ^ur Zeit des Antomnus 
Pius, Stuttgart* 1937^ p. 160, m. 335^ pi. tn\ no. 119I1 
pi. XV. 

* In ymi, min. 3, 191 ff.: *atria praelargis extant 
dtissinria tectis .. ^ nobilitEi medios ^dcs augusta peiiitcs, 
quattiior eKimils ctreumvjiitata odlunmis. Quas super ex 
liquido piaefulgens cymbus aureo in uicdiOx similanseon- 
vexi elimata coeJi* immortale caput soliumquc sedenitfi 
obumbmt orTtatum getitmts auroque ostniqun aupcrbuiti. 
Quattuor in scse nexos curvaverat arcus.^ 

' J. Ebersott, Le Grand Palais de Constanlinople, Parisp 
1910* p,4j, 

* Ed, V'OgtT It Commenlime, p. 46. 

* J. Strrygotvskip Die Kafendethiider des CrmQgrapkt 
™jfi Jahre Berlin, iSSSt pb- 34-jS- 

* K. Dcibrtieck, Die CmsuiartHpiyeh^f Berlin-Leipmgt 
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resembles that of the Genius p&puliRomania There is a great deal of evidence to show 
that the cult of the Genius of the Emperor was very widely diflfused’ and that, under 
the tetrarchy, it was the object of dedications of buildings and of parts of buildings, 
and may have been represented in Rome by a statue on an inscribed base.^ It was to 
the Genius of the Emperor* identified with his Christians were called 

on to sacrifice,'* and we may note, in passing, that an identical sacrifice was demanded 
of the Christians in the Sassanian kingdom in times of persecution. There are many 
references in the various acts of the martyrs to the sacrifice to the klng’'s tvx^ {Gad] 
and this was probably a Roman usage that had been taken over by the Persian world. 

Such considerations show that the hypothesis advanced in the last paragraph has a 
sound basis of comparative usage; but, in the absence at Luxor of any specific eie- 
ment to show which of several possible hypotheses is the right one, there can be no 
proof. In any case, what is important is tlie demonstration that the hall in the temple 
at Luxor was predominantly the sanctuary of the Imperial cult. As Lacau rightly 
observed, not only was it not a Christian church: it was the very building where 
Diocletian and Maximin Daia ordered the Christians to sacrifice to the divinity of the 
Emperor. 

We know very little about the detailed events of the religious persecution at Luxor, 
There is a single, late text, a reference in the Arab synaxary for 20 jveiop^ifith Novem¬ 
ber) to the martyrdom of Sophronios of a!-Hlfa, of Shan^um, and of Dalasma.* The 
first of these is described as a soldier living near the city, in a place called Agrara;^ 
and the second is perhaps identical with Shenetom, whose feast is mentioned in a 
letter that comes from Luxor itself,® and whose church, or tojtos, is recorded in another 
letter, the source of which is not knownbut there is no mention in the text of the 
place where they should have sacrificed to the Emperor. 

The wretched condition in which Wilkinson found the remaining pictures on the 
walls of the sanctuary of the Imperial cult w’ould make their interpretation very 
difficult, even if the wTiter’s familiarity with the field of classical archaeology were 
greater than it is. On this point, therefore, it must be sufficient to have presented and 
illustrated a body of material, the significance and interest of w'hich has hitherto 


* Cf* B^mlianltp Hmdbuch mir Mm^kund^ da^ 

T&mi£ck^n Kamrzdt^ Hallc^ 1926, pSs. 19, and 

^ J/r<3Utain:* Lts Cuhetpalms dam Vrmptre rontmuj ip 
Parts. 1907* pp. i8p 2^28p 43, 51-51, 56.71-73, 106, 116* 
jzif 134-5* 

^ CJX, vip255,i56. 

* Tcrtull. apot, 32, ad S^apuL 1; EuEcb. Hist. tcH. iv, 
15, 18-21. 

* Thus AccpaLruia^ miTtyrcxI in 379, b on to 

swear by the great god, the Sun, and the Fottunc of the 
king of ktngs^ Shipur: 0 €vv ’HXtcy xal 7^1^ 

Tou tiIii' pam^mv {Patrologia 

Orientalis, Li, pp» 4p6 and 539), Cf, funher G. Hoflmann, 
Au/tuge OHS syrisc^n Akten ptjsmher M^tyrer^ I^ipiig, 
p. 6 y, C. Braun, Auspeti-dhtu Aktm p^sis^her Mdr~ 
tyrfr ., * aus dtmsyHschen Hbtrtetzt^ Kainpten and Munich^ 
1915, pp. 6ij 6Sj 124; Jh Ddehayc, *Le3 versions grccqiies 


des actes des manyts petaan^ sous Sapor IT, Pair, Or. iv, 
96; E, AssermaiiL A c/a sanctorum martyrum anm/ahum rt 
oeAdm/aiium^ Rome, t74Bp p< 1§2. On the coins of the 
the Fortune is oilJed Arciokftho and, Jike 

the Rom^ Gcnhis, carries the cornucopia and, on the 
head, the rnodiiis^ the two person!hcatious are evidently 
related, although of different sexe^. 

^ Synaxary, ed. Basset, Fatr, Or, iu, pp, 311-16^ ed. 
Forget, Cr',j?+C* 0 .t script, arab, scries 2* xviii^ text 
pp. 301 transbition pp* 137 If. 

^ For this name (ratoned as agrariat) and for 
sec G, Daresay, *Le Caiup de ITicheE^ Aanatts du Srrvics 
des AnL dc xix, 1919^ 

* G. Sicindortf, Zdtsikr.f. Aegypt. Sprache, xsx, 1892, 
pp. 41-41* 

^ W, E. CmniT Coptic Ostraca^ London, p* iS^ 
no, 105. 
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escaped the notice of specialists in this field. That the pictures on the walls portrayed 
a procession in honour of the Emperor seems certain; but^ from what we know of the 
processus comulorh^ and of the processus triumpfmlisy^ it does not appear that it can 
have been either of these. Included in the procession are magistrates, high functiona¬ 
ries, and soldiers. The border-decoration of the dismounted horsemen resembles 
that on the shield of the bodyguard of Constant!us II on the Kertsch dish (lacking^ 
of course, the great central chrism); but these horsemen have not got the characteristic 
haircut of the protectores doitmtki,^ nor do they wear about their neck the torques with 
the bulla that figures on representations of these on the post-Diocletianic monuments, 
although these are perhaps later innovations. The figures on the south wall, bearing 
robes, a rich belt, and other unidentified objects, suggest the ceremony of the tmilafio 
vesiis f but, if so, the relation of this to the other scenes is far from clear. These are 
some of the problems that these pictures raise, and to which no attempt will here be 
made to provide an answer. The primary purpose of this article has been to bring 
\Vilkinson*s water-colours to the notice of students; to banish once and for all the 
legend of the church within the temple at Luxor, by showing the transformed halFs 
true date and purpose; and to define more closely the nature of the Dioclctianic cas^ 
trum within winch the temple was incorporated. For the history of monumental 
painting under the tetrarchy, the only other documents that we possess are a few 
frescoes in the catacombs of Rome and Syracuse, which have about the same eviden¬ 
tial value as the funerary monuments of any great modern cemetery for the history of 
con temporary' art. Wilkinson’s record gives us at least some pale notion of what it 
must have been, 

* C. Jullijin,'Fn>c«suscQn«u 1 am', domai, Augiatonimi, Pari», i88;jj to which add Mtehon, 

viij 1883, pp. ^F* Bihi.f igooi pp^ 96-105+ pi. i (rcpmciucing a stde 

* A. Alfoldir Rfrm, Min. 1934, pp, SS-i iS* fmm Ba'aJbek) the work of MntzuJewiieh on the 

* Sec R. Dcibfueckp Di^ Consuiardipivitun, Berlin- Kertsch dish^ whiclj hus not been aiv’aihible to the writer, 
Leipzig, 1929, p. 4!, mth bibliography. The fundamental ^ A, Alfoldh Min. h 19351 PP- 5 ^’ 

worit on this corps rtiuains C. JuUjan, Dt praU^i, ei 
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PlATE XXXIV 


THE ROMAN CAMP AT LUXOR 


LEGIONARY 

(SO-CALLED 


PLAN OF THE LATE THIRD-CENITIRY ROMAN CAMP ENCLOSING THE TEMPLE OF AMMON AT LUXOR (AFTER 

LACAU, WITH ANNOTATIONS) 

Published iy the Society of Antiquariei of Lemdtm, f pjj 
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The Roof-bosses in St. George^s Chapel, Windsor 

By the late C. J. P. CXYE, Esq,, F.S,A.. and H. STANFORD LONDON, Esq,, F.S.A. 

[Read 2jrd November rj?5o] 

S T. George’s Chapel as it now stands was begun in the reign of Edward IV and 
finished in that of Henry VIII, It took the place of an earlier chapel, 

St, John Hope considered’ that the first part of the chapel to be vaulted was 
the north aisle of the choir ’because one of the keys or bosses bears the arms of 
Thomas Fitzalan as Lord Maltravers, which dignity he held from 1461 until he suc¬ 
ceeded to the earldom of Arundel in 14S7, while another has the arms of William 
Lord Hastings who was beheaded in 14S3’. But these arguments are of no weight. 
The Hastings boss may be posthumous like the Bray heraldry in the nave, whilst the 
arms on the FitzaJan boss are those of the head of the house, perhaps William, the 9th 
earl of Arundel (K.G, 1471, died 1487), but more probably his son Thomas, the 10th 
carl (K.G, 1474, died 1524), They cannot be Thomas’s arms ‘as Lord Maltravers’ 
for so long as his father was alive he must have differenced those arms in some way, 
and in fact at least two contemporary manuscripts show that he added to his paternal 
arms a silver label, then as now a common difference for the eldest son,* Hope also 
says that ‘the greater part of the vault of the south aisle of the quire w as put up in the 
time of Henry VII and probably before 1502, since one of the keys has the arms of 
Arthur Prince of Wales who died in April of that year*. Here, too, Hope is mistaken. 
The arms may just as well be those of Henry VI 11 as prince of Wales; he was so 
created on 18th February 1503, and w'ould have taken the plain white label of the 
eldest son on the death of his brother. 

There is no doubt about the date of the high vault of the choir. This w'as the 
subject of a contract between the sovereign and the other Knights of the Garter of the 
one part and John Hylmer and William Vertue, freemasons, of the other part. This 
contract is dated the 5th of June, 21 Henry VII (1506), and stipulates that the work 
was to be finished by Christmas Day 1508 in consideration of the payment to them of 
£joo sterling.* All the nineteen English Knights of the Garter who were living in 
1507 are represented on the bosses of the choir. To these nineteen knights must be 
added the soverei^ himself, the prince of Wales, and three foreign knights, the 
Emperor Maximilian, John, king of Denmark, and Guido, duke of U rhino, making 
twentj^-four in all. The other two stalls to make up the tale had been occupied by 
King Philip of Castile and Sir Richard Guldeford, but they both died in September 

^ HVniw P* Randk Holme's Book (MS. Hari. 2i6g) under die 

* See John Wrythe's Garter Arnidrial (MS. penca the title Books of Arms (De Walden Library; 

Duke of Buedcuch) nos. 57 iod 97; die ttimpiler, John ^904)- VVjyihe's G a tier AmioTial sbodd cvenruJilty Jw 
Wry the, was Garter king gf arms 1478-1504, See also print^ In the Aspilogia series. The first volunie of that 
Peter Lc Neve's Book no, 154 (Brit. Mils. MS. Hsrl, series^ Mr. Wagner's Calaiogue of English Mcdievi^f Rolls 
6x63p fo, Like Wrytbe^s armorial thifi compiled of Arms, contains desiztiptioiis of all the above anriodaU. 
about 1480 when both Wllliani ami Thonm were ^ Hopc^ o/p* ciL^ p. 384* 

It \V2S published in ladier unsatisfactory^ fashion together 
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1506 and their successors, the Emperor Charles V and Sir Thomas Darcy, were not 
elected until December 150S and May 1509 respectively. 

The next part of the chapel to be vaulted was presumably the nave and transepts. 
Here we get the arms of Sir Reginald Bray within the Garter of which he was made a 
knight in 1501; he died In 1503. We also get the arms of Christopher Urswick who was 
dean from 1496 till his death in 1522, Hope thought that the nave vault should be 
dated before Bray’s death. He seems to have based that opinion solely on the fact that 
Bray’s arms are depicted within the Garter, That, however, is not enough. The late 
Canon A. C. Deane pointed out' that Bray left a very substantial bequest and stated 
in his will (spelling and punctuation modernized): 

1 win that my executors immediately after my decease endeavour themselves with all diligence, 
with my goods and the issues and profits of my lands and tenements by theni to be received and 
had, to make and perform and cause to be made and performed, the work of the new works of 
the body of the Church of the College of our Lady and St. George within the Castle of Windsor; 
and the same work by them wholly to be performed and finished according and after the form 
and extent of the foundation thereof, as w'tll in stone work, timber, lead, iron, glass and all other 
tilings necessary and requisite for the utter performance of tlie same. 

Canon Deane also pointed out that the tracery in the panelling beneath the nave 
window's is much more decayed than the stonework elsewhere, and that it must have 
been exposed for a considerable lime to the weather. We may take it therefore that 
the completion of the nave from tlie window-sills upward was the work not of Bray 
himself but of his executors. That being so we may place the iertninus a quo at the 
end of 1503. As for the terruifius ad quan this is giv'en by a boss which display’s the 
three ostrich feathers of the prince of Wales, a device which could only have been 
included before the accession of Henry VI11 on 22nd April 1509. It would neverthe¬ 
less seem that some of the bosses must have been carved after that, for one of them 
bears a crowned K, and that can hardly be dated before Henry’s marriage to Katherine 
of Aragon on 3rd June 1509. 

The last part of the vaulting to be finished was the crossing. This was done in 
1528, It was originally intended to have a lantern tower but this was given up for 
lack of funds.- 

Considering the bosses in greater detail we may begin with the north aisle of the 
choir. Commencing at the east end no, i is a large rose surrounded by rays. No. 2 
has the royal arms crowned and supported by mo lions of March, for Edward IV; the 
background is of rays (pi. x.xxv, 1). No, 3 shows the royal arms held by a demi-angel 
wearing a coronet, background conventional clouds. No. 4 displays: Quarterlyf 1 
and 4. GuieSj a liott ratnpaitt gold, for Fitzalan; 2 and 3. Quarterly, i and iv. Silver, a 
chief azure, for Clun; ii and iit. Sable, a fret gold, for Mautravers, This is the correct 
blazon but actually the whole shield has been reversed so as to face the altar; it is 
carried by an archangel and has a background of rays (pi. xsxv, 2). This boss, as 
already suggested, is probably for Thomas who succeeded as earl of Arundel in 1487. 
The marshalling seems to suggest that Clun and Mautravers were in some way con- 

^ 'JTi!! Scwsidty of tht Friirnds of St. George^Si Report to ^ Hope, p, 3S5, 

jifit December p. 15. 
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netted, bnt in fact the Ctun quartering was inherited long before and independently of 
Mautravers. On no. 5 an archangel amid rays supports the shield. Argent^ s maunch 
sable^ of William Lord Hastings of .Ashby de la Zouch, chamberlain to Edward IV. 
Hope thought that the presence of this shield proves that the aisle was vaulted before 
1483, but with that we cannot agree. Willement records that Lord Hastings’s widow 
provided for the performance of various obits in a chantrv' which had been built by 
her late husband;' this boss is opposite that chantry and Lord and Lady Hastings’s 
benefactions would seem to afford reason enough for the inclusion of William s arms 
even after his execution. No. 6: an archangel crowned holds a shield with St. George’s 
cross on a background of rays. illement says that this shield "was blank in his day ; 
perhaps it was painted by him. It must be remembered that Willement did much 
work in St. George’s Chapel and that the tinctures on the bosses as we now see them 
arc not necessarily those which wert there originally. No. 7 bears an archangel wearing 
a coronet and holding a heart from which spring t\^ o stems each ending in a large rose 
(pi. XXXV, 3). The roses, whatever their colour may once have been, are now of a 
nondescript hue which may perhaps be described as a dirty yellow. The heart is 
probably to be read as that of St- George himself. Given by the Emperor Sigismund 
in May 1416, when he was elected to the Order, this was one of the College’s most 
prized possessions. The reliquary in which it w’as preserved is mentioned in the 
inventories of 1501 and 1534, being described in the latter as *a inonstrans of sylver 
gylt and seynt George is heart stondyng in golde closyd in byrail yn the myddst yn 
the upper parte the image off the crueyf^Tt, under that the image off our Lady and the 
image off our Sa\woure' [j/V, for St. John].^ The heart occurs also in the nave both 
with and without the roses as to which wc can only surmise that they allude to some 
forgotten legend.^ No. 8, the last boss in the north choir aisle, has an angel holding a 
shield of the arms of St. Edward the Confessor. 

In the south choir aisle the first boss displays the most highly treasured of all the 
chapel’s relics, the Crocs Naid or Cross Gneth, before which Edward IV and Richard 
Beauchamp, bishop of Salisbuiy^ are seen kneeling (pi. XX.XV, 4). Some particulars of 
this cross are given below in dealing with the nave (p. 119). Beauchamp was chancellor 
of the Order in 1475 and in the same year he was appointed overseer of the new chapel; 
be became dean of Windsor in i478.'* On the second boss are the royal arms, crowned, 
with Hemy^ Vlf’s red dragon and white greyhound as supporters (pi. xxxv, 5). On 
no, 3 wc again see a crowned shield of the royal anns, but this time the supporters are 
tw'o antelopes with crowns about their necks and pendant chains as given by Henry VI 
(pL XXXV, 6), On no. 4 a crowned archangel holds a Tudor rose, the inner petals red, 
the outer white. No, 5 displays the royal arms with a label of three pendants; the 

> 7 'he CoHtsiate Cbapel St. Gforgr, Windsor, p. i$, from it. In ncillwr of these tases is there any apparent 
note. rea&on to associate the device with St. Geo^c anti J am 

^ Tlwlsicentnrieso/St. Georgt'sCbet>fi^ Windsor C&sllf, now more inclined to regard it as a religious emblem 
1384^1667, cd. Maurice F. Bond, F.SJV. (Historical although its usict significance dudes me. Stgiamund also 
MonogrjphH relating to St. George’s Chapel), Wndsor. gave to the College a golden mtueof St. Geotge and a bit 
pp. no. tp and 167, no. 6 . of his skulli Ollier relics preserved in the ehapci ucre 

• Since this was set up my attention has been drawm two of the saint's fingers and fragments of an arm and 
to tivo seals {Brit. Mm. Cat.', nos. 7144. 9517) on u'hich of another bone, H. S. L. 
the devtue is a heart with one or more fiowcis sprouting '' Hope, op. cit., p. 376. 
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shield is surmounted with an unarched coronet of crosses and fleurs'-deolis and on 
each side is a large ostrich feather, the quills held together below the shield by a 
scroll inscribed ic den (pi. xxxvi, 7). As already mentioned this shield has been attri¬ 
buted to Prince Arthur, but it is equally appropriate to Henry VIII as prince of 
Wales. No. 6 has the derai-figurc of an archangel, crowned, rising from conventional 

Nortli ~'v 


Ftc, 1, Diagram showing the disposition of the 

in the choiFj sou them half of one &eveiy. 

clouds and holding up his hands as though in prayer. On no. 7 is a shield with St. 
George^s cross held by a demi-archangel. Lastly no, 8 has a demi-angel holding a 
shield: Argent, afess engrailed vert between two crowns sable^ for Oliver King, registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, bishop of Exeter 1493, and of Bath and Wells 1495; he 
died in 1503. All the bosses in this aisle have a background of rays. 

The most interesting bos^s in the whole chapel arc undoubtedly those in the choir. 
The scheme of each severy is given in the accompanying diagram (fig, i); see also pi. 
xxxvt, 8. On the central line are alternately a pendant boss, a, and a large boss, b, bearing 
royal coats or badges. The bosses c, d, e, f, all contain royal badges, badges, or in 
one case arms of Knights of the Garter, or else a St. George’s cross. All are sur- 
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rounded by the Garter except the first and last on each line. The bosses marked H 
each bear the initials h ft {Her^ricus Rex) laced together and crowned, for Henry VII 
(pi. xxxv[, 9). The boss l bears a portcullis, P a fleur-dc-Iis, r a white greyhound, and 
T a red dragon. The bosses marked x bear roses, or sometimes rose-sprigs with several 
flowers (pi, XXXVI, 10). A and c are really on the vaulting-ribs between the severies. 

Immediately over the east window is a most unusual representation of the Trinity 
(pi. xxw'll, 11 and 12). This, as Professor Wormald supested, probably depicts the 
Last Judgement. 'Phe Father, an aged man, crowned, is seated on one side; on the 
other side is Our Lord with the Crown of Thorns and wearing a cloak which is open 
in front, no doubt to show the wound in his side though this is not now visible. Both 
Father and Son have their left hands on a large book which is fastened with three 
clasps. Their right hands were probably raised ; this is apparent in tlie mutilated 
hand of the Father, but in the case of the Son most of the arm has been broken off. 
In the background the Holy Ghost is represented by a dove with outspread wings and 
w'ith a cross-bearing nimbus. Below' the book Is a globe surmounted by a cross ; there 
is a horiKontal line round the equator and the lower hemisphere is covered with wavy 
lines to represent water w'hile the upper hemisphere is divided by 3 vertical band. 
Perhaps this is meant to represent the ocean with Europe and Asia, or it may be that 
the three divisions represent the three elements, fire and air in chief and water in 
base. 

Immediately to the west of this representation is the first pendant boss. It has a 
bishop's mitre on its western face (pi. xxxvu, 12) and on the under surface is a shield 
charged w'ith a pelican In its nest with four young (pi. xxxvii, n). There can be no 
doubt that this is meant for the arms of Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester and pre¬ 
late of the Order of the Garter, although the nest and chicks are unusual. On Fox’s 
seal and in the many examples of his arms in the choir at Winchester the pelican is 
pecking its breast, but there is no nest and no nestlings, and that is how' it is depicted 
in the crossing here at Windsor (pi. XLlll, 58),’ 

Taking the bosses on the central line of the choir w'e get in severy i hvo feathered 
archangels with filets round their heads and with ornamental collars but otherwise 
unclothed; they hold a shield of the arms of St. George; below are conventional 
clouds (pi. xxxv'ii, 13). In severy 2 are similar archangels wearing copes and bearing 
a shield with the arms of the Confessor (pi. xxxvii, 14). In severy 3 are the royal 
arms, crowned and supported by the red dragon and white greyhound (pi. xxxviii, 15). 
In severy 4 is an archangel wearing a coronet and ornamental collar and carrying a 
large double rose, not on a shield; below are conventional clouds (pi. x.xxvin, 16). 
In severy 5 is a portcullis, not on a shield, but crowned and supported by the dragon 
and greyhound (pl.x.xxviii, 17). In severy 6 is an angel vested in alb and cope and 

* Dirtli's cataiegvie of British Museum seals and simpler and deaier. *In ii3 piety' is a modem invention 
Kingsfonl's cstfd index of the casts in the Society's ooUcc- unlsTiowTi even to GuiUim and it h probable that Fox and 
iioti both bkzon the pelican on the seal as 'in "its picty\ his contcmponiries saw no material dilTerence betwcdii 
but that is a mistake- If the term 'in its piety* must be the two vecsioiis* The earliest use of 'in its piety' which 
used jt should he reficrv'cd for the bird feeding its young we have noticed is in Edmondson's Body of 

in its nest. When there ate neither neat nor nestlings the //era/dry^ 
jargon Is. 'vulning itself'p though peeking its brcait is both 
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holding a portcullis (pL xxxviii, i8). In the last severy, no, 7, is a double rose crowned 
and supported by the dragon and greyhound {pi. xxxviii, 19). 

Of the bosses marked c, d, e, and f on the plan we may take first those on the north 
side and then those on the south. There are twenty-nine bosses on each line, all 
except the first and last being surrounded by the Garter. 

North line; 

1. A shield charged with St. George’s cross and held by a red dragon. 

2. A portcullis (pi. xxxviK, 20). 

3. St. George’s cross (pi. xxxjx, 21). 

4. A gillyflower (pi. xxxtx, 22), miscalled by Hope a rose. The gillyflower is named 
as a badge of Henrj' VII in Wriothesley’s Funeral Banners.* Among the royal bosses 
at Winchester c. 1505 is a flower-pot with gillj'fiow'ors. This is listed in Bodleian MS. 
Ashmole ii2t, p, 227, and elsewhere among the badges belonging to Somerset and 
Herbert from antiquity; it may therefore have been a Beaufort badge, 

5. The white lion of March (pi. xxxtx, 23), no doubt for Henty VII’s consort 
Elizabeth of York. In a fifteenth-century list of Yorkist badges this is said to be given 
for the earldom of March. It was a favourite device of Edward IV and w'as used both 
as supporter of his arms (e.g. pi. xxxv, 1) and pendant from the Yorkist collar of suns 
and roses; in the College of Arms MS. i. 2^ it is the device on his standard. Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March (ofr, H^ 4 )> ^w'o small lions as supporters on his seal.^ 

6. Three feathers with the tips drooping forward and the quills piercing a plain 
riband on which there may once have been lettering though none is now discernible 
(pi. xxxix, 24). This, of course, is the badge of the prince of Wales, 

7. St. George’s cross. 

8. A white greyhound in a crouching attitude but with its forepaw'S raised; it is 
guardant and wears a collar which should be red with gold studs (pi. xxxix, 25). Various 
theories have been put forward to explain this badge. Some have thought that it 
belonged to the earldom of Richmond Others saw in it a Neville badge taken by 
Henry VH in right of his wife Elizabeth of York, granddaughter of Anne Neville,* 
Others again took it for a Beaufort badge.* The first of these theories is the earliest 
to appear and is probably correct although there may be an element of truth in the 
others. What, however, no one has hitherto remarked in this connexion is that a 
greyhound was a badge of Henry IV before he came to the throne. Among the altar 
furniture in St. George's Chapel listed in the in%'entory' of 1384 is a set of altar frontals, 
curtains, copes, chasuble, and other vestments of blue woven with w'hite dogs, *in- 
textum cum albis canibus’, ^vhich is expressly stated to be Me dono Regis Henrici 
quarti’.^ That the greyhound was Henry 's badge is moreover proved by a passage in 
the contemporary chronicle by Adam of Usk who observes, in a very free paraphrase 
of John of Bridlington, that Henry was rightly called the dog, {a) because of his collar 

* Brit. Mu 9 . ms. Add. 45*3=*. 'Sjo- bolh tfmp, Henry VHl. 

* Published in the De Watden l,ibrar>', 1904, as Ban- * Ssndford, p. 464; Montagu, 

»ert, Standardf and sec p. 6y. p. 64. 

* Sandfotd, Grntate^at Hisiory 0/ tht Kit^t of £itg- * W'illenwnt, Rfgal Iferaldty, p. 59. 

had, 1707, p. 227, » Ttif Jnvftitariet of 6’/, George's Ciiaptf . . „ p. 44, 

* c-g. Coi-lcgir df Arms MSS. L 3, fo, 3 and fq* 145^ 
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of linked greyhounds, (i^) because he came in the dog-days, and (c) because he utterly 
drove out from the kingdom the faithless harts, that is the supporters of King Richard, 
whose badge was a white hart.' The third of those reasons is ver)-^ pertinent. Its 
analogy to the case of Henry VII and Richard III ts so striking that we cannot doubt 
that Henry was well aware of Adam's remarks. 

9. The white lion of March. 

10. A fleur-de-lis from the arms of France (pl, xxxix, 26), This was often given as 
a badge by Henry VH, sometimes crowned sometimes not, 

It. St. George's cross. 

12. A white talbot (pl. xxxix, 27), the canting badge of George, 4th earl of Shrews- 
bur}% K.G. 1487, died 1538. In the Therouanne expedition of 1513 he bore ‘tn hys 
standart goulls and sabull a talbot syiver passant and shaffrons gold’.® 

13 . The white Uon of March. 

14. A bird close sable (pl. xxxix, 28). This looks like a duck but must be meant for 
the corbie of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G. c. 1505, died 1525. At Therouanne *Sjt 
R ysc ap Thomas with iii M' Welsh men In his retinue baryth syiver [that is his 
standard] a ravun sabull'.* The badge occurs in many other manuscripts. It is often 
charged on a sort of cross or quatrefoil, and sometimes stands on a rock. His arms 
were Argent^ a chevron between three ravens sable, 

15. -A silver key with gold crown (pl. xxxrx, 29), the badge of Sir Edward Poynings, 
K.G, 1493, died 1521. The crowned key Tor Poynings’ is one of the many Percy 
badges; it was inherited from Eleanor, granddaughter and heiress of Robert, 5th 
Lord Poynings; her husband, Henry Percy, and earl of Northumberland, was sum¬ 
moned to Parliament as Lord Poynings vita palris. 

[6. A fleur-de-lis, 

17. A portcullis or, differenced with a bendlet sinister argent (pl.XL, 30). This is 
the Beaufort portcullis bastardized. It is the badge of Sir Charles Somerset, ist ear! 
of Worcester, bastard son of Henry duke of Somerset. He was made K, 0 . in 1499 
and died in 1526. His stall-plate is peculiar as it displays his wife’s arms as well as 
his own. There they are impaled, but she was heiress of William Herbert, carl of 
Huntingdon (formerly of Pembroke), and suo jitre Baroness Herbert, and her arms are 
usually borne in pretence. Sir Charles was chamberlain to the king and the College 
of Arms MS. I. 2 gives several standards for him with divers Beaufort and Herbert 
badges thereon. 

18. A silver shield charged with a red saltire (pl, xl, 31), for Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, 
earl of Kildare, K.G. 1505, died 1513. This is the only e,xample among these bosses 
of a shield of arms instead of a badge. Willement deduced from the display of his 
arms here that the earl had no badge, but the College of Arms MS. M. 4 (p. 136) says 
that *Le conte dc Keldare porte son estandard party gueules argent seme de marmo- 
setez dor licz au mylieu du ventre dung lyen de gueules et une chayne dargent ct son 
escript est Camaboo’. It is worth noting that on the monument of the earl of Lincoln 

* CkronkoH Adac df Vsk^ rd. Sir E. Maunde Thomp- Rrlroif^ctive RcvicK, and series, vol. ii, pp, 
son, 1904, pp. 25. 172. * liiid,, Fo. 59^. 

- Cotton MS. Cleopatra C.v, fo, 59^ printed in the 
VOL. xev. Q 
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(died 1584) in the south aisle the efligy of his countess rests her feet on a little monkey, 
she being a daughter of the earl of Kildare. 

19. A lion’s head erased or, charged with three gouts ay,ure and crowned (pi. xl, 
32); the crown should be party argent and gules. This is the badge of Sir T'homas 
Brandon, K.G. 1507, died 1510. 

20. On a white targe a ragged staff erect sable, the badge of Sir Richard Grey, earl 
of Kent, K.G. 1505, died 1523 (pi. XL, 33). On the stall-plate of Sir John Grey of 
Ruthin, died 1439, the mantling is gold and the silver lining is powdered with black 
ragged staves. In the verses on the battle of Towton {1461) ‘the black ragged staf that 
is both trewe and goode’ refers to Edmund Lord Grey de Ruthyn, created earl of 
Kent 1465. He gave the staff as his badge in the French expedition of 1475.' This is 
the only instance in the chapel of a K.G.’s badge displayed on a shield. 

21. A red quatrefoii with gold seeds tied by a gold lace to a black wing, the badge of 
Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G. 149S, died 1524 (pi, xl, 34). This particular combination 
of the badges is otherw^isc unknow'n, but Barker (Garter 1536-50) gives as a badge of 
Lovell a bird’s wing argent with the bone showing gules,* and Pennant {JourHey/rom 
Chester to Lo?idorh 1 782, p. 286) says that a rose and a wing, with the date 1498, were 
carved on the west door of Hadiey church, Middlese.x, and that the same were at 
Enfield; he took them to be the badge of Sir Thomas Lovell. They were also on a 
building at Shoreditch, belonging to Halliweli nunnery to which Sir Thomas was 
a benefactor; he lived at Enfield. The flower w'hether quatrefoii or rose probably 
comes from the arms of Muswell, Vert^ 2 chevrons argent each charged with j cinque¬ 
foils azure; this was quartered by Sir Thomas.^ 

22. A molet argent, for Sir John Vere, earl of O.xford, K.G. 1488, died 1513 (pl.XL,35). 
'Phis badge comes from his arms, Quarterly gules and or with a molet argent in dexter 
chief. The Veres used sundry other badges of which tlie blue boar is the best known. 

23. A lion rampant argent, for Sir Thomas Howard, ear! of Surrey and afterwards 
duke of Norfolk, K.G. 1483, died 1524 (pi. XL, 36), It is the lion from the arms of 
Mowbray, GuleSf a lion silver^ and was also given as badge by the Berkeleys, coheii^ of 
Mowbray. This badge gave title to a pursuivant, Blanch Lyon, who occurs at frequent 
intervals from 1537 to 1831. 

24. A shield bearing St. George’s cross, 

25. The same. 

a6, A pomegranate with stalk and leaves (pi. XL, 37), This must be for Katherine 
of Aragon. A pomegranate proper in a silver field was the anus of Granada and that 
coat, according to Sand ford (p. 475), was added to the arms of Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to commemorate the expulsion of the Moors from Granada. In the 
Heralds* MS. I. 2* there is a banner bearing a Tudor rose and a pomegranate side by 
side with their stalks intertwined, and beside this banner, which is party russet and 
green, is written ‘thys was the marjach of prjmcc artur’. In the latter part of the 

* Edtstnd /1 ■ "j Ftench Exptihhn J ^75. «l, by F.P. Bar- + Dt Walden Librarj' cd ition, p. 15 . The leaves nji ihis 

niirJ, p, 31, from College of At™ MS. 2 M. 16, fo. 2'', art more likt poppy leavers, but can find no n-ason 

* CW/fffoiTfn Topfigraphiku rt for including a popp)N|>oll Ln this series and wt conclude 

J See his stall-plate and VViythcs Carter Armorial^ that the sculptor did not know a pomegranate loaf 13 

College of Arms version, nOp like. 
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reign of Henry VH and the early part of Henry Vlll's a pomegranate occurs not 
infrequently among the royal badges. Prince .Arthur died on and April 1502, and on 
23rd June 1503 a treaty of marriage was drawn up to the effect that Henry prince of 
Wales and Katherine were to be married on Henry’s fourteenth birthday, 281)1 June 
1505. But on the 27th Henryk protested before Bishop Fox that the match was against 
his will. This was probably part of a diplomatic move on the part of Henry Vll to 
seek a more lucrative match for his son, but Henry' VIM succeeded in 1509 ^nd he 
married Katherine sex'en weeks later. It w'ould seem that during the interval the 
betrothal must have been considered more or less in force for w'C find pomegranates 
and the letters 11 and K joined by a cord in buildings of this date. 

27. St. George’s cross. 

28. A double rose amid rays, a Tudor badge. 

29. A white greyhound. 

South side: 

1. A shield of St. George’s cross held by a white greyhound (not an angel as stated 
by Hope). 

2. A double, Tudor, rose (pi. XL, 38}, 

3. St. George's cross. 

4. A portcullis. 

5. Tlic white lion of March. 

6. Three feathers with their quills passed through a coronet, badge of die prince of 
Wales. 

7. St. George’s cross. 

8. The letter H, partly formed by a red dragon (pL xi,i, 39). 

9. The white lion of March. 

10. A dragon (pi. XLl, 40). This is probably the red dragon of Cadwailadcr from 
whom Henry Vll was fond of declaring his descent. A tradition had existed that 
Cadwailadcr consoled himself at a time when little of his territories was left to him 
with the assurance that one of his posterity would at a future period w'car the crown 
of England.* Henry probably took the dragon to point to himself as the person to 
fulfil that prophecy,^ 

IT. St, George’s cross. 

12. A faggot, or bundle of sticks (pL XLI, 41) for Sir Edward Courtenay, earl of 
Devon, K.G. 1494, died 1509. The faggot is sometimes silver, sometimes gold. 
Wiythe’s Garter Armorial (no. 61) colours the sticks ai^ent and the cord gold, and 
attributes the badge together with a silver dolphin to Sir Hugh Courtenay, the First 
Founder. The faggot w'as given by other Courtenays also. Sometimes it is laid on its 
side and has a hawk or eagle rising from it as at Broad Clyst, in St. Peter’s, Tiverton, 
and in the College of Arms office copy of the 1530 Visitation of Surrey.* 

13. The white Uon of March. 

14. A pair of bat’s wings sable tied together with a gold cord, for Gilea, ist Lord 
Daubeney, K.G. 1487, died 1508 (pi. xli, 42), 

' ChurchilL, Diti p, 257, 

* Sec Wllement, Rfgal litratdry\ p, 57. and Sand ford, p. 46+. * College of . 4 riTO MS, t H, 7, fo. 8^, 
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15. A white talbot differenced with a crescent, for Sir Gilbert Talbot, K.G. c. 1495, 
died 1517 (pL XLI, 43). He was the uncle of George, 4th earl of Shrewsbury, whose 
badge w'as mentioned above (north side, no. 12). At Therouanne in 1513 ‘Syr Gylbert 
Talbot the younger bayryth goulls and sabull a talbot passant sylver with a crescent 
upon bis shoulder for a difference and watteryng pottes sylver. The said Sir Gylbert 
made knyght at Lyir.‘ 

16. The letter H partly formed of a red dragon. 

17. A silver crescent enclosing a gold shacklebolt, for Henry Algernon Percy, 4th 
carl of Northumberland, K.G. before April 1499, died 1527 (pL XLI, 44). Both 
badges are for Perc)’; they are often found alone, often united as here, 

18. A gold Stafford knot, the background party gules and sable, for Edward 
Stafford, 3rd duke of Buckingham, K.G. 1495, degraded and beheaded 1521 (pi. XLt, 

45 )* 

19. A shield of St. George s cross, 

20. .A golden Bourchier knot (pi. XLI, 46), for Sir Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex, 
K.G, 1499, died 1540. On his stall-plate the mantling is gules lined argent, the gules 
powdered with the gold billets of Louvaine, the argent powdered with the sable 
bougets of Bourchier, The mantlings of earlier Bourchier K,G,*s are similarly 
powdered, that of Jolm Lord Berners, who died in 1474, having the fining pow'dered 
with bougets and Bourchier knots, both sable.- 

21 . An oak-sprig (pi. XLi, 47). This is still to explain. Nothing resembling it is 
known as a royal badge, nor was there any K.G. living in 1507 who is not represented 
on one of the other bosses. A sprig or slip of oak was given as badge both by Fitzalan 
and Bourchier. It was also given at one time or another by Boys, Burgh of Gains¬ 
borough, Lumley, and Ogle, but there is no apparent reason why any of these should 
have been commemomted in this way. As for Fitzalan the only member of the family 
connected with the Order in 1507 is the earl of Arundel whose badge is on the next 
boss. It is conceivable that for some reason or other he was given two bosses, but no 
one else outside the royal family has more than one boss in the choir and we do not 
commend the idea. Lastly there is Bourchier. We have not found that the earl of 
Essex, T.vhose gold knot is on the adjacent boss, ever gave a badge resembling this, 
but the earl of Bath certainly did so at a somewhat later date, and some of the quarries 
in the east window of the Lady Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral display a short length 
of oak-branch wdth a leaf and two acorns. As drawn by Willcment^ this is not a sprig 
as on this boss, but 2 or 3 inches of branch w'ith a heel, as the gardeners say, at each 
end. In its context this must refer to Archbishop Bourchier (1455-86) and wc see no 
reason to question Willcment’s idea that it was derived from the root or stock which 
was the canting badge of Thomas of Woodstock, the archbishop’s maternal grand¬ 
father. The stock, which is almost better known as the badge of John, duke of Bed¬ 
ford,* is usually depicted as a tree-stump saw'n off near the ground and uprooted. It 
is a far cry from that to this bit of twig, but we must remember that Edward III is 
said to have given the stock with one or more branches sprouting from it to typify his 

* Cotton MS* Cleop- fo, ^ Hemldic of Cmlerhiry Cathedraff 37^ 

= Si. John Hope, Staii PiaUs , ,pk. LX 4 imd Uttll, * It title In hk pursuivant^ Raavtip that h 
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numerous issue,’ so perhaps we may regard the Canterbury twig as a bit of one of 
those branches and the Windsor sprig as no more than a misrendering of the twig. 
If that be so then the sprig may be at Windsor as a royal badge. Nevenheless, bearing 
in mind that one of the nave bosses displays a Dourchier knot in which the cords end 
in four leaves, it seems equally possible that this sprig is a Bourchicr badge com¬ 
memorating some dignitary or benefactor whose identity has escaped us. 

22. A running horse between an oak-sprig and a fret (pi. XLll, 48), for Thomas 
Fitzaian, lOth carl of Arundel, K.G. 1474, died 1524. This is a combination of three 
distinct badges, the white horse and the oak-sprig of Arundel and the golden fret of 
Mautravers. The fret came to the Fitzalans by the marriage of John, 2nd son of 
Richard earl of Arundel (died 1376), to Eleanor one of the Mautravers coheiresses, 
and it is the only badge w*hich Wrythe’s Garter Armorial assigns to their grandson 
John, the 7th earl, K.G. 1432, died 1435. It seems, however, to have been used but 
rarely and on the 6th earl’s tomb at Arundel (John, died 1421) the badge is a horse 
in front of an oak-tree or oak-sprig, the same which Wrythe’s Garter Armorial assigns 
to the 4tb earl, Richard, K.G. c. 1386, beheaded 1397, and to the 9th earl, Thomas’s 
father William, as well as to Sir William Arundel, 2nd son of the abo\^e-named John 
and Eleanor, K.G. c. 1395, died 1400. The arrangement of the three badges on this 
boss seems to be unique and may perhaps be intended to recall that Sir Thomas was 
only Lord Mautravers when he w-as elected to the Order. In College of Arms MS. 
I. 2 Sir Thomas’s standard is party of blue and red powdered with oak-sprigs ; some 
with two leaves and one acorn are charged with a golden fret; others have three leaves 
and two acorns but no fret; the device is an oak seedling uprooted (three leaves and 
two acorns) and running across it is a white horse w^th an oak-sprig in its mouth. 

23. A shield of St, George’s cross. 

24. The arms of Edward the Confessor. 

25. A unicorn ermine (pi. XLti, 49). This is a Ferrers badge but it is displayed here 
for Thomas Grey, and Marquess of Dorset, K.G. 1501, died 1530. The marquess 
was also l*ord Ferrers of Groby, his great grandfather, Edw^ard Grey, having married 
the heiress of William, last Lord Ferrers of that line. In MS. I. 2 at the College of 
Arms an ermine unicorn amid sun-rays is the device on the marquess’s standard ; on 
that of Sir Edward Ferrers there arc* no rays and the unicom is differenced with a 
sable crescent. 

26. A double rose en soleii {p[. XLii, 50). 

27. A Stafford knot differenced with a crescent sable (pi. XLii, 51), for Sir Henry 
Stafford, earl of Wiltshire, K.G. 1505, died 1523. 

28. The letters K and H joined by a cord, for Katherine and Henry, Above these 
are small text letters h c r, while another letter has been broken off before the n ; these 
with the larger H below would make Henricus (pi. XLH, 52). 

29. A red dragon. 

The large pendant bosses in the choir have some design on their low^er faces, as 
for instance the letters H and ti laced together, a Tudor rose, a shield bearing St. 

> Bodleian MS. A$hm. iiai! College of Arma MS, L. 14, etc. 
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George’s cross and encircled by a Garter (pi, XLii, 53). The letters H and R also appear 
on the sides of some of the pendants. 

In both north and south transepts are the royal arms (pi. xi,n, 54) and the arms of 
Sir Reginald Bray (pi. XLll, 55), both within tlie Garter. The Bray arms are, QuaTterfy, 
i and 4. Argent, a chevron bettoeen three eag/e*s legs erased sable \ 2 and 3. P'cuV, three 
be 7 ids gules. Among the bosses in the transepts we find a dragon and two panthers. 
T’he latter are spotted, with their mouths open and tongues protruding, but they are 
not breathing fire (pi. xlii, 56). The panther is attributed in various manuscripts to 
Xorraandy, Henry IV, Henrj' VT, Beaufort, and Somerset. It was one of the six 
‘king’s beasts’ set on the bridge at Hampton Court by Henr}' VIII who doubtless took 
it as a Beaufort badge together with the yale. A panther was also one of the beasts 
decorating the drawbridge of the medieval bridge at Rochester,' The attribution to 
Normandy is clearly a mistake for the leopard w'hich as a lion-panther hybrid would 
be appropriate to bastard William. Wc also find in each transept bosses bearing 
shields inscribed with the letters ii for Henty, R for Rex, K for Katherine, all in capital 
letters, and b for Bray in small letters. 

T’he ^^auking of the crossing has already been mentioned as having been completed 
in 1528. In the centre is a boss (pL XLIU, 57) bearing the royal arms supported by a 
crowned lion and a dragon; a scroll below gives the date anO'XPM 528. This is one 
of the very few roof-bosses that is dated. In four of the compartments surrounding 
the royal arms are painted a St. George’s cross, and the arms respectively of King 
Francis I of France, the Emperor Charles V, and Ferdinand, king of the Romans. In 
the outer compartments are the arms of the twenty-four companions of the Order who 
were alive in 1528. A list of them and an excellent plan has been given by Canon H. E. 
Fellowes in his monograph 7 'he Knights of the Garter, t34S~rg3g. Only two of these 
coats w'ill he noticed here. The arms of Bishop Fox, a pelican pecking its breast, arc 
hi^re impaled by the arms of the see of Winchester (pi, XLiii, 58). Fox died in 1528, 
the year this vaulting was completed. The arms of Sir Henry Guldeford (pi. XLin, 59), 
who w'as elected in 1526, are distinguished from those of his father and elder brother 
by a silver canton charged with a pomegranate proper. His arms are to be seen also 
on his stall-plate and in the vault over the organ galleiy^, in each case with the canton. 
This is often said to be an augmentation given to Sir Henry by King Ferdinand of 
Castile to commemorate his services in the expulsion of the Moors from Granada. 
But that is absurd—in 1494 when the Moors were finally driven from Granada Henry 
was a child of five! The pomegranate-charged canton was indeed an augmentation 
given to Sir Henryk by King Ferdinand, but it was not until 1511 and a letter from 
Ferdinand to Guldeford says that it was for his scr\dces in the ‘.African’ war.- 

The shields and the surrounding garters in this part of the vaulting are carved in 
relief, but in most, though not quite all cases the charges are merely painted on the 
shields. 

The principal bosses in the nave are as follows: 

* 'The Heraldic Decoration of the Drawbridge of tlic * Calendar of State Papers, Sfumtsh, Jrjos>-/j3'5. 
Medieval Bridge m Rochc^icr^ by Canoa \V^ WT^ieallcy, 54, 

F.B.A.p voU xiiip pp, 141^ 14^. 
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Seven' i. At the east end is a representation of the Croes Naid, or Cross Gnetli 
(pi. XLiii, 60). The cross is shown studded with jewels and standing on an ornantcntal 
base; on scrolls round it is the legend Sancta Crux Stilus twice repeated. The cross 
was a treasured possession of the Welsh by whom it was regarded as a national 
palladium, and before whose princes it was carried. It derived its special sanctity from 
the fact that in it was encased a morcel of the true cross brought by a priest, Neotus, 
from the Holy Land,* The cross came into the hands of Edw'ard I in 1283 and was 
publicly venerated at Westminster in 1285. Edward I appears to have carried it about 
with him on his journeys to different parts of the country* In the rdgn of Edward 11 
it w'as kejTl in the king’s chapel in the Tower of London, Soon after the foundation of 
the Order of the Garter Edward HI gave It to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where it 
remained as its most precious relic till the Reformation, being broken up about 1348- 
In the inventories the fullest description is that of 1534* 

hum the holy crossc dosyd in golde garnvshed with rubyes, saffers, hemcrfids lacking off the 
same stones yn number w as yt apeiythe in the place where they w-er sett, 'I'he fote off this crosse 
Is all golde coswd [coated?] standing apoit lyuns gamyshed full with parlle and stone lacking in 
the same fote xxix stones and perlks as it apery the yn the place where thev siodc the w'hiche 
holy crusse w'as at the pryoiye off Northe [sic, for Neath] yn Walys and fvyng Edwarde the 
ihyrde otvre fyrst fowndar gave the lyvcioddc to have this holy crosse to Wyndesore the fote of 
this erosse vvayse ccc.ixis unces and a halfe. 

In the inventory of 13S4 twenty-one jewels arc said to be missing, but it is also said 
that three projecting pinnacles tvere broken.-* 

The hemp bray, badge of Sir Reginald Bray, occurs tw-ice in the first sever)', once 
on rather a large scale at the cast end (pi. xliii, 61) and once on a small boss. His arms 
are here encircled by the Garter and on two separate bosses arc the letters n and h. 
There is one dragon, and there are two panthers, these being somewhat similar to the 
panthers in the transepts. There is also a w'hite greyhound, a portcullis, a single 
feather, and a Bourchier knot in which each end of the cords ends in a conventional 
leaf. 

In the second severy are the arms of Bray without the Garter, and the arms of 
Christopher Urswick, dean of Windsor from J495 to his death in 1523; these are: 
Argent, on a bend sable three lozenges argent each charged toith a saltire gules \ round the 
shield are the lettere ml 4 for Mhericordia, four times repeated (pi. xliii, 62). Other 
bosses have a dragon, a couchant greyhound, three feathers with their quills through a 
scroll inscribed ich dien, the letter h partly formed of a red dragon, a crowned K 
(pi. xuii, 63), the letter v for Urswick, the letter B for Bray, a flcur-dc-lis, and lastly a 
shield elaborately diapered and charged with a heart whence issue three sprigs each 
bearing a single rose (pL xliii, 64). 

In the third severy most of the bosses are foliage, but there is a hemp bray and a 
single feather. The principal boss has a representation of Passion emblems (pi. XLlil 
65); in the centre is the pillar with a cord twisted round it; superimposed on the 
upper part is a heart bearing the letters ihs and transfixed by the spear and reed, 

' CtUic tiritaiii and ttu Moi'tmtnh by G. 31, no. 116, loS, no. 107 (mveniory of 1410). A veiy full 

HarlwcJl Ph ioo. account of the crass is given in iJie Report to December 

* Tf:e Inv^lorks of George's ChiJipei, pp. 166^ 3, 1^3 of the Boeicty of ilic Fricnek of George's Chapel. 
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the latter bearing the sponge; in the background are the smiting hand, the hammer, 
the three nails, and a hand holding a money-bag; around the whole composition is 
a band with an inscription which Willement read as jTAif esto JFi Jesii, 

On the dividing rib between the third and fourth severies is an elaborate foliage and 
floral design (pL xuv, 66). In the centre rising from a vase with a handle and appa¬ 
rently with one side dented inwards is w'hat appears to be a hawthorn tree bearing 
several groups of small flowers but no leav'es, and having rose-sprays with both leaves 
and flowers entwined about it. This is presumably a version of the hawthorn bush 
which, generally with a crown in its midst, was adopted as a Tudor badge in memory 
of the finding of Richard Ill’s crow'n in a hawthorn bush on Bosworth field. 

In the fourth severy are the arms of Bray within a Garter; a shield, Argent, a lio?t 
ratnpantgules, probably for some benefactor; the monogram hr enclosed in a riband 
with the words One suh" fac regtn (pL XLIV, 67). There is also a small dragon and a 
much stylized pomegranate. 

In the fifth severy' the most important boss is carved with a hand holding a very 
decorative lantern; around this is a scroll on which are the words Ef. lumen twice 
repeated (pi, XLiv, 68), The arms of Bray are here without the Garter. There is a 
greyhound holding a shield on which is the tetter ll and another with a shield bearing 
the letter E presumably for Elizabeth of York; a dragon and a Uon each hold a banner 
charged with a rose (pi. XLiv, 69, 70); and a bunch of three fruits may be meant for 
pomegranates. 

In the sixth severy we have the royal arms crowned and supported by the dragon 
and greyhound (pi, xliv, 71); a double rose crowned; the letter H on some foliage, 
perhaps vine, also crovimed; a shield bearing the letter H held by a greyhound, and 
another with St. George’s cross also held by a greyhound; a lion and a dragon each 
with a rose-charged banner; two dragons; two greyhounds; a shield charged with a 
cross and set between a fleur-de-lis and a feather; three feathers with their qutlls 
through a riband inscribed Ich dietr, a heart with two leaves below; and another heart 
(pi. XLIV, 72) with what appear to be four stems growing out of it and cun'ing over, 
each bearing perhaps a flower, but it is very difficult to know wliat is really intended 
here. 

In the seventh and last severy there is a shield charged with the cross and martlets 
of St, Edward the Confessor and flanked by a rose and a portcullis (pi. xliv, 73); there 
are two bosses with greyhounds, one of them having tivo hounds; there is a small 
dragon, a rose surmounted by a crown, a human heart, a hemp bray, the letters H and 
E joined with a cord, a white hart (pL XLV, 74), and an antelope (p), XLV, 75). 

In the nave aisles there is one large boss in each bay surrounded by four very small 
bosses. The small ones bear the letters A, r, A, and e, fleurs-de-lis, single prince of 
Wales’s feathers, portcullises, roses, hemp brays, and white greyhounds. 

In the north aisle in bay i are the arms of Bray iri the Garter; in bay 2 the arms of 
Urswick enclosed by a band with the letters xilA four rimes repeated; in bay 3 the 
letters R H laced together and surrounded by the Garter; in bay 4 the hemp bray in 
the Garter, In bay 5 are Passion emblems (pi, XLV, 76); in the centre are the letters 
iks with the spear and the reed saltirewise both piercing the A; round the letters are 
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the cock, a hand holding the three nails and another holding the hammer; the whole 
is surrounded by what ts no doubt meant for the Crown of Thorns. In bay 6 are the 
arms of the Confessor w'ithin a Garter. In bay 7 is what looks like a quarterly coat 
but is really two quarterly coats dimidiated (pi. xi.v, 77), On the dexter side are the 
two Bray quarterings, the chevron and claws in chief and the three bends in base, 
these for Sir Reginald Bray. On the sinister side are two Hussey coats for his wife, 
Catherine, daughter of Nicholas Hussey; in chief three sable hose In silver, and in 
base barry of six pieces gules and ermine. The shield is held by nvo angels and is 
ensigned with a Tudor rose, while below it are conventional clouds. It will be noticed 
that the Bray bends and the Hussey hose are reversed. This is probably meant as a 
case of heraldic courtesy, the charges being turned about to face the altar. But if 
that was the intention the w hole shield ought to have been reversed, putting the Bray 
coats on the east or sinister side, and the Hussey coats on the west or dexter. 

In the south aisle the bosses in the first four bays are repetitions, though not exact 
copies, of those in the nortli aisle except that in the third bay the initials are R B instead 
of R H. In bay 5 are the Passion emblems of the heart, hands, and feet (pi. xlv, 78); 
the hands and feet are nailed, but the heart has blood gushing from the wound, an 
uncommon addition; the whole is surrounded by a poor representation of the Crown 
of Thoms. In bay 6 is a shield of St, George’s cross within the Garter. In bay 7 arc 
the royal arms crowned and supported by the red dragon and white greyhound. 

There are two bosses in the western transepts. On the north side is the monogram 
G iv R enclosed in a Garter and surmounted by the royal crown (p[. XLV, 79). Roof- 
bosses of the time of George IV must be extremely rare. 

In the south-west transept is a boss with Passion emblems almost exactly like those 
in the fifth bay of the north aisle but with a perfectly plain border (pi. xlv, So). It 
would seem that this must be a copy of the boss in the aisle, made at a very late period 
and perhaps contemporary with the George IV boss on the opposite side. 

Finally a word as to the stj'le. As Dr. Joan Evans pointed out, this shows an interest¬ 
ing progression from the medieval half-way to the Renaissance, Of the purely medie¬ 
val bosses in the north and south aisles with rayed grounds, the angels holding shields 
(pi. XXXV, 2) are perhaps the most beautiful; all these appear to be by the same hand 
as the representation of the Trinity (pi, xxxvii, 11). The next stage is represented by 
the stylistically rather colourless bosses illustrated in figs. 10 to 19 (pis. xxxvi-xxxviii); 
they may be said to be Gothic without conviction; the bosses with badges within 
Garters (pi. xxxvjn, 20, etc.), of which the interest is e^niially heraldic, appear to be 
by the same hand. Finally, bosses in the crossing and transepts such as figs. 54 and 57 
(pis. XLii-XLiii) show the transition already half made to the Renaissance. 

A few days after reading this paper Mr. Cave was taken ill and he died on Sth December 
1950. It consequently fell to me to put the finishing touches to the text and the responsibility 
for any shortcomings in its final form must rest on me, H. S, L. 
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Recent Discoveries at the Temple^ Londonj and Notes 
on the Topography of the Site 


By W. H. GODFREY, Esq., CB.E., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
[Read lOih May J95/] 


T he Temple Church, London, has a rather unenviable notoriety among archaeo¬ 
logists due to its drastic restoration more than a century ago. Nothing could have 
been more thorough than the way in which every ancient surface was repaired 
away or renewed so that in the end the result was a complete niodem simulacrum of 
this superb monument. Very little of this painful accomplishment has survived the 
serious fire occasioned by the air-raid of 194^1 devolved on me to re¬ 

construct the church a second time. I can honestly say it is proving a more rewarding 
task than I at first thought possible, for behind the restorer’s veneer there is sufficient 
of the old fabric remaining to make one feel there is still a life to be prolonged and 
much that is significant to be preserved. 

My immediate purpose here is to place on record certain discoveries that have been 
made during the repairs, and to relate them with what we knew existed. Their full 
meaning is not easy to determine, but I can at least present the facts and invite a guess 
at what they mean. Our Society has taken a special interest in the church in the past 
and possesses the original plottings made by Frederick Nash in 1818 which tvere 
drawn out bv him and published in a fine series of plates in V'etusta J^ottumetita in 
1835. This 'is a most important record, especially in view of the scarcity of early 
graphic records of the Temple which is so severe a handicap in reconstructing its 
past. This field of speculation is, however, so inviting that, with the valuable help of 
our Fellow Miss Marjorie B. Honeyboumc, 1 have supplemented this paper w'lth some 
remarks on the general topography of the Templars* precinct with the idea of corre¬ 
lating as many of the scattered fragments of information as will assist us in forming a 

picture of how the monastic buildings were arranged.’ 

The Templars, it will be remembered, moved from their original London home 
north-east of Chancery Lane (which they had occupied for about sixteen years) to a 
new site, lying between Fleet Street and the Thames, in u6i This property, which 
sloped from north to south towards the river and was traversed by a right of way to a pier 
or wharf at the water-side,^ was almost wholly within the extramural part of the City,^ 


* The chief Viwks rclatbg to the Tcr^lc an; R. W. 
BilHngSt Illustraiions and of the Temple Church, 

(183S); C. G* Addison, The Hislory of rke Knights Tem¬ 
plars, the Temple Church and the Temple {i %^); W, Burge^ 
The Temple Ckurek (1843); T. H. Baylis, The Temple 
Church and Chapel 0/ Sl Am (1S93); Indcrwick 

(cd.), Calendar of Inner Temple Records (1896-1^37); M, 
Rcddan* *Thc Temple^ In V.CM., London (1909)* pp- 
485-91; A. R. Inkpen (ed.), Master iVonln^ Booh (1910: 
a 1733 Middle Temple record); J, Bh WUliamBon^ The 


MistoTY of the Temple^ London (1934); and Lccs^ 
Records 0/ the Templars rn England m Twelfth Century 
(J935: British Academy Pubiicatbna, TX), 

^ Lees, p. iKXXVTiL 
J CaL Close Rolls, 1327-^0, p. 

P- 2t8; Cal Patent Rolls, p- 319? CaL 

City letter Book G, pp^ 

Memortinda Rolls, pp- 238-40+ 

* See below, p- 124 and fig, 5. 
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the boundary of which was marked m Fleet Street by the gate later known as Temple 
Bar. The land was part of the honour of Leicester which was held of the king by the 
service or office of steward of England. At this time the Beaumont family held the 
Earldom of Leicester and in 1185 they w'ere receiving the rent of one pound of cummin 
from the Templars.^ On the new site the Knights built their second and permanent 
London home, known as the New Temple, and they remained in possession until 
130S, when Pope Clement V compassed the downfall of their Order 

In January of that year, Edward II, much against his will, placed the English mem- 
bers of the order under arrest, and the mayor of London, as escheator for the City, 
was put in charge of the property of the New Temple.^ The same year the mayor 
rendered a detailed account and noted incidentally that the king had allowed his cousin, 
John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, to occupy the Knights' quarters.* In 1312 the 
pope finally suppressed the Order of the Templars and decreed that their property 
should pass to the Hospitallers, the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, King Edward, 
however, granted the New Temple to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke,* but tw’'o 
years later Thomas, carl of Lancaster, who had inherited the honour of Leicester, suc¬ 
cessfully claimed the propertyOn his attainder in 1322 the king returned the site to 
Aymer de Valence,’ and then on the latter's death two years later granted it to Hugh 
Despenser the Younger,® who w'as himself attainted and executed in 1326. The New 
Temple, reverting again to the Crown, w as a second time placed in the custody of the 
mayor of London as escheator.'' 

In the parliament of 1324''' it was agreed that all the Templars' lands in England 
should go to the Hospitallers, but tlie-king still would not part with the Nevv Temple 
and in 1332 he let it for ten years to William de Langford ‘fermor* of the New Temple 
at a year.** There may have been some face-saving device in the transaction for 
de Langford w^as an official of the Order of St. John,*- and it may have been on his 
advice that the prior reduced his claim to that part of the New Temple which had been 
consecrated. Several inquiries were thereupon held in 1336 and 1337 as to the extent 
of the consecrated land*^ and in the latter year this part was made over to the Hospital¬ 
lers, de Langford's rent being reduced from ^£24 to i, 151, i iff,** Later still (1338) 
de Langford seems to have negotiated the conveyance of the w'holc of the New Temple 
to the prior of St, John,'* who allowed him to occupy the domestic buildings until his 


^ Lets, pp. Lt-xxli. 13-15: C-P,R.. pp. 184-5. 

- Thcr« are full accounts of the EnglLsh Trials, wj^h 
lists of prisonet^ in D. Wilkins^ Conaha Mtignae Britan- 
mat ii, 339-401* See also W, Du^dalc, Ihft. 

vi (ih 844-^: and Addison^ pp. 21 j ct aecj, 

» C*C\/f*p p. 380; p. 103 ; CiiL Lttirr 

Book Gt p* 324; CaL A and Roflsj 1^64-81, pp. 238- 
40. Thb procedure proves tltjt the New Temple wss 
original ly within the City. 

+ P.R.O., Esch. L/r.R,* Enrolled Accounts, Miac „ 
No. 24 Templars' Rolk, No. 3), m. 3. Translation:^ of 
parts arc prinicd in BayliSp App. pp. 131-46 (and sec 
p. vi)i and F, Williams, Early /io/Aorw and ffyf Lfgai 
Quarttr af London (1927)^, nos. t324, 13 57^-9* For John 
of Brittany see Baylis, 132 n. 

* Cat. L% RifUSf iiip 203. 


« CrJ?,, PP- JS 4 - 5 - 

7 CaL CL Rails, ni, p. 441. 

’ Cal. fnquis. p.m., vii (1909)1 no* Sa* 

* WillLamsonp p. 76. 

Stfiiutes of fht Rtalm (iBlo)p tp 194-6^ 

** See C\P.R., zjjo-jp p. 434; p* 99^ C.C.R., 

PP-4<6-T7* 

Wdliamson, p. 78. 

P*R.(>.p C. Inquis. Misg. File 129^ 11 (traiuc. WillbniB, 
op. eit.p No. 1381); C\P.R., 1334-^, p. 314: 

^337-9, pp- 72-731 Fd. Ill Exck writ (sum¬ 

mary in Addison^ 354^5)^ 

PP* 4*^17i see also CaL Letter 

Book O, p. 354. 

C*AA, ^33^-40, p. 99. 
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death in 1346.^ The prior paid Edward III ^100 down for the consecrated portion 
and £10 yearly for the rest. 

1 have summarized these transactions because w'e have to rely for our topographical 
information on these various royal grants, the cscheator’s accounts, and the judicial 
inquiries, which will be quoted in detail as need arises. All the archives remaining in 
the New Temple were destroyed by Wat Tyler’s men in 1381.^ 

As soon as the Templars obtained possession of their new site they began the 
erection of their round church, which like the one they had left in Holborn was 
modelled on the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (pis. XLVi-XLvn). The 
diameter of the central drum, w'hich carries the triforium and former vault above and 
is itself supported by six clustered piers of Purbeck marble, measures 30 ft., which 
is somewhat less than the Temple Ciiurch at Paris, the drum of which was 35 ft.^ 
(fig. i). The latter was the earlier building and both had the same plan. Around the 
drum w^as a circular aisle or ambulatory, the total internal diameters being 59 ft. for 
London and 62 ft. for Paris, The similar round church of the Hospitallers at Clerken- 
well has been shown by excavation to have been 65 ft,^ (fig. 2), slightly exceeding the 
Templars’ churches. The dedication of both the Temple Church and the Hospitallers’ 
church was performed by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1185, The original 
inscription at the Temple recording this was destroyed in 1695,® 

What is more important in regard to the subject of this paper is the form of the 
original eastern arm of the church. It seems to have been the usual practice with these 
round churches to build a short unaisled chancel terminating in an apse. This appears 
to have been the case with the Hospitallers’ church, for the three original bays of the 
undercroft still exist (fig. a), although by 1185 the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
had already lengtliened the building eastwards, and added north and south aisles, 
making a choir of three compartments w^ith a square east end. In the Paris church, 
where the chancel was enlai^ed and rebuilt in the thirteenth century^ it remained 
without aisles, being fi\’e and a half bays long with an apse at the east end (fig, 3), 
In London the Templars follow'ed the example of the Hospitallers and built the 
magnificent three-aisled choir of five bays, with stone vaults of equal height carried 
on slender Purbcck piers. This building, the vaulting of which remains unrestored, 
was consecrated in 1240. 

When the damaged pavement of the choir was removed my first desire w'as to dis> 
cover if there remained any foundations of the original apsidal termination of the old 
chancel. The ground had been very much disturbed by burials, and the large brick 
channels for heating pipes which were built in line with the piers, on their inner sides, 
had removed all trace of lateral foundations. I did, however, find part of a cross-wall 
of unusual thickness, the eastern face of w'hich was some 47 ft . distant from the Round. 
The foundations were not far below the surface and the eastern face was tolerably 
intact, but on the west the stonework was broken away , I Judged it to have been about 

’ CaL Hiaftag nW£(, t, 489-90. '• Sir Williain St. John Hopo, 'Round Naved Churches 

* Sec WilUamson, pp. 89-90. The books and records of England’, in Report of the C/u)pt& General of the Order 
were kept in hutches in the church. of St, y<tkn of Jerusalem m Engltrad (191^)1 PP- b-io. 

J Viol 1 ei 4 e-Duc, Diet, raisonaJ de Varchiteeturt (1875), * A plate of the inscription fomu the fronuspicce to 

he, 15. Addison: see also ibid., pp. 292-3. 
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5 ft. thick, and it would appear to have represented either a square east end, or more 
probably the chord of the apse. 

I had resigned myseif to my disappointment in failing to discover more definite 
evidence w'hen it was noticed that part of the 'walls of the south aisle continued do’wn 
below the floor, indicating as we thought at first that this section at least of the choir 
had been built with an undercroft. The walls had been rendered with a fine plaster 
and were in an excellent state of preservation, and it was resolved, with the ready con¬ 
sent of the Benchers, to have the area fully excavated. Our Fellow Mr, Chettlc, of the 
Ancient Monuments Inspectorate of the Ministry of Works, visited the site and 
assisted in obtaining the necessary licence. 

When the chamber had been opened up, we found that it measured 42 ft. long and 
just over 13 ft. broad, the western wall corresponding roughly with the west wall of 
the choir, so that it occupied nearly three-fifths of the south aisle (see plan, pi. XLVJ). 
A stone bench ran along the north and south walls and on this w^e found slender w^all- 
shafts, one in each angle and two intermediate ones on the sides, dividing the building 
into three bays. These shafts retained their bases, some wnth traces of carving on the 
low'er moulding, and one shaft, in tiie south-west angle, still possessed its capital or 
at least the section, beneath the abacus, carved with stiff foliage with bead enrichment 
(pi. XE.vin, h and c). From this we could date the building to the latter part of the 
twelfth century, and it was clear that it could not be part of the choir structure which 
was consecrated in 1240, I shall return to the other details that w-ere discovered later, 

W^e dug down to the base of the ashlar face of the benches but found no trace of a 
floor. The vanished paving, w'hether of stone or tiles, seems to have been placed on 
hard rammed earth, and the total depth of the chamber did not exceed 6 ft, 7^ In. 
measured from this earth surface up to the floor of the choir. It is recorded that 
during the drastic restoration of the building in 1840 the floor of the church was 
lowered to what was considered at the time to have been its original level,^ But even 
with the former problematic additional height it is clear that the newly discovered 
building was not in use as an undercroft to the thirteenth-century choir. It is not 
necessary to labour this point since the capital and bases of the shafts are sufficient 
evidence of an earlier date. But it should be mentioned that the setting out of the choir 
is quite independent of the work below. Not only do the main piers bear no relation¬ 
ship with the bay divisions of the older building, but the sleeper wall on which they 
are built overhangs the plastered wall beneath by over 6 in., while the south wall of the 
choir is about 2 ft. 6 in. farther south and its stone bench a good foot. The most elo¬ 
quent testimony perhaps is the fact that the masons of the new work used the old 
plaster w’alls to set out the curves of their arches and vaults, and left these tell-tale 
graffiti behind when they finally filled the now useless space with the scraps and rub¬ 
bish from their stone yard. 

If then it is clear that the building ante-dates the new choir, can we identify it 
further? There are, I think, two alternatives; (1) Could it have been the undercroft 
of a late-twelfth-century aisled church, such as the one remaining at Clerkenwcll? 
or (2) was it a building erected against the south wall of an original unaisled chancel ? 

* Addisonp p* 45 j W, R. FL Essex md Srdrkc,^ lUtutraiwns, eu., of thr Temple Chtircli, I^ndon p. 6^ 
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If it were the former, we should have first to meet the difficultj' of height. Whereas 
wc can tell to within a little the original level of the floor of the present building, 
we cannot be so sure regarding the twelfth-ccntunf chancel. It will be remembered 
that the chancel at Northampton is several feet above the round church there and 
it was found at Clerkenwell that the Hospitallers’ chancel was 4 to 5 ft. higher than 
the round nave and therefore approached as at Northampton by a flight of steps. 
We might therefore presume just sufficient height, if not a very' wide margin. Given 
this height, there would seem to be a further important argument for considering 
this as part of the original church, 1 mentioned earlier that all we found in the central 
compartment of the choir was tlie foundation of a thick wall crossing it from north 
to south of which only the eastern face remained recognizable. It would scarcely 
seem to he a mere coincidence that the east wall of the early building at the lower 
level was found to be a direct continuance of this foundation. Here it is the west 
face that is complete, the east face being lost, but if the two sections were actually 
part of the same wall the total thickness would be 5 ft. In the absence of evidence to 
the contrary this would seem to point to a square east end to an aisled chancel. 

Against this view, however, there is a complete absence of any indication of an 
undercroft either to the central part of the building or to the north aisle. Moreover 
the slender wall shafts which we have found were obviously never intended to support 
vaults such as are to be seen in the Hospitallers’ church at Clerkenwell. It would 
therefore appear to be still an open question whether this building were part of the 
church or outside it. The slope of the ground towards the river would no doubt 
require that the south wall of the church should be taken down to a much lower level 
than the north wall, but this circumstance is equally favourable to both theories. It 
would obviously facilitate a vault beneath a south aisle if there had been one, and 
would also explain the lower level of an adjoining building on the south, since there 
is reason to believe that the cloister level was below that of the church, quite possibly 
as much as the 5 or 6 ft. difference between the two floor-levels. 

Let us see now if we can throw any light on the problem from a different angle. 
Under the pavement south of the round church there remain the lower parts of the 
walls of what was known in 1664 as the chapel of St. Ann (see plan, pi. XLVi).' This 
chapel was a very' beautiful building of the early part of the thirteenth century, built 
in mo stories, both vaulted in stone. It is said to have been badly damaged by gun¬ 
powder in 1678 in an effort to check a serious fire that destroyed much of the Temple 
buildings. Its remains were incorporated into a brick building shown in a view by 
Malton (1792),* which also shows a similar house built over the church porch 
(pL XLVii, ^f). The covering building is also shown in an earlier print of 1755,* where 
the bell turret on the southernmost of the three western gables of the choir should be 
noted. The plan of the lower chapel or undercroft was included in the graphical 
surx'ey of the church to which I have already referred, published in Vetusts 
menta, voL v, the drawings being by Nash and dated i8rS.* In 1838 R. W. Billings 

* S« below, p. 1:9. In 1282 the tiescription was simply ' Picluresqvf Tour throngk Undoa attd WetMiinster 
'capellajuxta Bccicgtam apud Novum Tempium London' {1792), facing p. 57. J Bsylis, opp. p. Im.. 

ex parte austral] ipsius Ecelcsiat sita' (Rytncr, Foedtra * There is an earlier plan in J, Britton, drehitecturat 
(*745 ’■ (**)p P- 2010). Anitquitia&f Great Brt/iiin. i (1S07), opp, p, i6. 
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also included a plan of the chapel in his quarto volume on the Temple Church and 
in 1871-2 an architect named Thomas Goodman published a plan of the church with 
the remains of St. Ann's chapel, giving an elevation of the lower part of the south 
wall.’ The latter was also illustrated by John Wykeham Archer in his drawings of 
1862, one of which is reproduced on pi. xlix, We should, however, he unable to 
visualize the real character of the building were it not for the fine drawing by John 
Buckler (pK l) which was presented to the Benchers by the late Master of the Temple, 
the Rev. W. H. Draper. This drawing w-as made when the house that had been built 
into the chapel ruins was removed in 1S36, and exposed what remained of the 
medieval work. The view shows us not only the three main bays in which the upper 
chapel was vaulted, but also the cross-arch to what appears to be a narrow eastern 
compartment forming a sanctuary for the altar. The drawing also gives a good idea 
of the position of the chapel in relation to the south gable of the choir, with its bell 
turret standing ag^nst the sky. It will be noticed too that the western doorway to the 
low'cr chamber is indicated in the foreground and suggests that the ground^levei was 
lower at this point than it is today. 

The date ^crihed to the remains of this chapel is about 1220 and 1 have no reason 
to quarrel with this. If 1220 is correct the building would probably have been com¬ 
pleted before^ the new' choir was begun and both its date and its somewhat awkivard 
position adjoining the Round on the south suggest that it was built to take the place 
of a building w'hich had to be removed before the new work could start. If wc 
compare the plans of the building discovered beneath the south aisle of the choir 
and this chapel we shall, I think, see sufficient similarity to make this suggestion 
of a connexion between them a plausible one. If there were some reason of safety 
or privacy requiring a building close to the church and approached only from the 
cloister,, and if such a building had to be sacrificed because the new choir neces¬ 
sitated its removal, the only site that w'ould appear to offer itself for its successor would 
seem to be the one on which the chapel of St. Ann was erected. 

Approaches from the church to the upper and lower floors respectively were devised 
by a flight of stone steps leading upwards from a door built in the west wall of the 
south aisle of the choir (now blocked up), and by a descent of stone steps from an 
opening made in the south wall of the Round. The steps leading upwards were later 
known as the steps to the sanctus belR since they led in the direction of the south gable 
of the choir. They may from the beginning have continued upw'ards into a belfry here 
which may have preceded the turret on the gable. 

There is very slender evidence for the dedication of the chapel to St. .Ann, indeed 
this is confined to one entry in the Registers of a burial in 1664^ which took place in 
the Round near the door of St. Ann’s chapel. This door could only be that leading 
to the lower part or undercroft. In Rymer s there is a record of the ceremony 

at the liberation of Alberic de Montefortc, which took place in 1282 in the presence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops in the chapel next the church of the 
New Temple, which is definitely described as situated on the south side of the church. 

* A copy of ihis cngravmg ta m the Inner Ttrmplo. Robert Backhouse (1666-7), 

^ Tcreipic Church Registers (Woods), interments of * Afm, quoted by p. 53, 

John Selden (1654)} Martha Marshall (f665“^^)i ^d ^ V^oL ii^ pp. (cd. 1705)* 

VOL. xcv. 
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The chapei is unnamed but it can hardly be in doubt that our upper chapel was in¬ 
tended. There is also a record of a meeting of convocation in 1269 in the chapel of the 
New Temple, but this reference is probably to the church itself.' In the inventory 
of i 307-'8,* made for the mayor of London as cscheator at the expulsion of the Order 
of the Templars, the clerk proceeded to detail the ornaments first tn the Great Church 
(obviously the Round), then in the choir, with particular reference to the altars of St. 
John and St. Nicholas (presumably the altars at the east ends of the aisles). Next 
follows ‘the Church of the Blessed "Mary without the door of the Flail*, and after that 
the vestt7, in which there is a long and impressive list of church treasure. Now- in the 
Inquisitions made in 1336 and 1337^ and in other contemporan,' documents it appears 
that the chapel ‘without or at the door of the Hall* was in fact dedicated to St, Thomas* 
and there evidently seems to have been a slip as to the dedication in the 1307-8 in¬ 
ventory, It seems to me possible that the dedication to St, Mary may have got in¬ 
serted because it belonged not only to the main church but also to part of the building 
on the south side of the Round. My suggestion is that the altar in the upper chapel 
may have been dedicated to the Blessed Virgin (like the high altar of the choir) and 
that the lower chapel may have had an altar to St. Ann the Mother of the Virgin. Both 
chambers may have formed the vestry which housed the church treasure. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that the budding which incorporated the remains 
of these two chapels was long the repository' of important legal records and when the 
order was given to demolish it in 1826, the chirographer of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in whose custody the documents were, had to be overcome by force before they 
could be moved.* 

These considerations lead naturally, I think, to the possibility that the building we 
have discovered beneath the south aisle of the choir and which i have little doubt was 
the predecessor of the chapels just described, was itself a treasury, I owe this sug¬ 
gestion in the first place to Dr. Rose Graham and certainly the secure position of the 
building in the cloister against the church, and the immensely thick wall at the east 
end, seem to favour this identification. It is not necessary' for me to do more than refer 
to the vast amount of evidence regarding the part played by the Templars in providing 
a safe deposit for private and public treasure. The moneys collected in the national 
subsidies were often ordered to be delivered at the New Temple, London, and the 
king as well as some of his richer subjects made use of the House of the Templars as 
we use a bank today. Miss Agnes Sandys has dealt with tliis subject in detail in one 
of the Essays presented to Professor ToutJ’ The Temple in Paris was also used as a 
royal treasury', but whereas the French iiouse was notable for its strong fortifications, 
the New Temple in London lacked any greater defence than its precinct walls. The 
position of its safe deposits w'ould therefore be of more importance, and one at least 
might well be attached to the church.’ 

' D. Wilkins, Ctmifia Mag. Bnl. (17J7). ii. i$, zo, * Edited by A, G. Little ami F. M. Pavvitke (1^25), pp. 

= ^-e p. ta+, n, 4. ,47-62. ' 

* See p. 124, n. 13. ’ T)icCoinmi,isioners of 1307 probably calk'd the btiiId’ 

1 nDiiias Ucckct, the patron saini or Crusaders, mg a vestry hciCauae all ih-c secular M'Oiiltl have 

S Minutes of the liuicr 'I'emple quoted by Katherine A, gfinc by then. The list of contents includes six chests and 
Esdaik. Tfmplf Churek Monamfnti (*933!, p. to. eight colTera. Jt is noteworthy that the records of the 
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Although vvc cannot re-create a full picture of the building now uncovered it has 
one or two other points of interest. The stone bench along its north and south walls 
has a chamfered edge, which is carried along the cast and west walls as a plinth. There 
was evidently an altar, for in the south wall w'as discovered a double piscina, square in 
plan, with the eastern of the two basins rebated For a cover (fig, 4). East of this piscina 
were tw'o stone lockers, still retaining the hinges of their doors, Along the south wall 
can still be seen the vertical joints for the splays of three windows, one in each bay. 
Only the lower parts remain, and the windows had been walled up and plastered over 
while the place was still in use, perhaps to add to its securit}^ 1 have already referred 
to the fact that the plaster surfaces were used by the thirteenth-centuiy builders of 
the choir to set out their curves, and these lines incised by masons^ compasses can be 
examined. The building evidently possessed an interesting scheme of mural decora¬ 
tion, a section of \vhich has survived on the north wall, at its eastern end. It show's 
a pattern of rectangular lines with portions of large and small circles in black on the 
natural plaster ground (fig, 4). A hint of colour has been found on the south wall 
but it is too indefinite for identification. No other features were discovered, but 
during the clearance of tiie area w^e came upon the core of some masonrv' that had 
been built against the internal side of the north "wall and in part bonded into it. Since 
the bench and much of the plastered wall were intact behind it, it was evidently a 
structure added after the chamber was built. One or two stones w'ith ashlar faces 
(one chamfered) remained W'ithin the core, and there was a suggestion in their disposi¬ 
tion that they may have been part of a spiral staircase, I do not think that this would 
have been inserted as a means of communication between the old chancel and the 
treasury', but it might have been the substructure of a south bclfr>' tower in this 
position which would repeat the feature seen outside the aisle-less chancel of the 
Temple Church in Paris, the base of which dated from the twelfth centurj' (see figs, i 
and 3).' It may be remembered that a bell-tower stood south of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem,^ and it may be significant that the sanctus bell at the 
New Temple continued to be hung on the south gable of the new choir, after the pre¬ 
sent belfry tow^er had been built to the north. It ts recorded by lloveden that In 1192 
the ringing of the bells in the belfry w'as suspended on instructions from the bishop 
of London because the obnoxious Geoffrey, archbishop of York, was lodged in the 
New 'Fern pie A 

Before 1 leave the description of the building I must refer to the discovery of the 
grave of John Seldcn at the west end of the first treasury' (see plan, pi. XJ.vi), There has 
been much controversy as to the exact site of the interment. .Aubrey in his Lives* says 
that ‘on Thursday the 14 of Dec' (he) was magnificently huryed in the 'femple 
Church. . . . His grave was about ten feet deepe or better, walled up a good w^ay with 
bricks of which also the bottome w'as paved, but the sides at the bottome for about two 
feet high w'cre of black polished marble, w'herein his coffin (covered witli black bayes) 
lyeth and upon that wall of marble was presently let down a huge marble stone of 

lawyers, Avho succeeded lire Templars, w ere kept near by, * Roger of Hacedtit't Chranieit (Rolb Series), (868^71, 

in the Round. ' Viollct-lc-Duc, f?/>. rtf. ix, 15, iii, 187, 

■ See plan by (Sir) Alfred Clnpltain, The Aniit^uaries ^ A. Clark fed.), Jidtn Aubtey^t Brief Livn (1898). ii. 
Journal (i^zj), i, opp- p. 3 . Z3(-z. 
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great thicknesse with the inscription: ^*Hic jacet corpus Johanni Seldeni qui obiit 
30 die Novembris 1654”/ Aubrey then says a brick arch was turned over the stone 
and in the pavement above was another inscribed marble slab with the coat of arms of 
John Sclden^s mother. Anthony A Wood gives an even fuller account in Atheriae 
Oxotttenses^ and says the grave was on the ‘south side of the round walk’, that is the 
nave or round church. His version of the inscription differs from that of Aubrey, In 
the Temple Church Registers the record reads: ‘John Selden Esquire, a learned and 
judicious antiquary^ and of the honourable Society of the Inner Temple, a bencher, 
was buried in the Temple Church neare the steps where the saints bell hangeih, in 
a sepulcher of marble 5 foot in the ground with the inscription “Hacc Inhumatur 
corpus Johannis Selden j Decern Anno Domini 1654",’ In the above position the 
grave w'as found, of marble cased in brick and with the inscribed marble slab still in 
position, though fractured across (ph XLix, r). No trace of the brick arch remained, 
and the stone in the pavement had iong given place to modern encaustic tiles. The 
inscription differs only slightly from the Temple records. Next the tomb are two 
brick graves, one believed to be of Selden’s friend, Rowland Jewkes (1665).* I’he 
tombs have not been disturbed but have been carefully sealed and tvill remain in their 
present position on the floor of the newly discovered chamber, which it is hoped will 
be accessible to visitors. 

I w'ill now' turn to the general topography of the New Temple and summarize such 
facts as are known and the deductions w'e may reasonably make from them. In the 
precinct were accommodated four classes of people.^ First, there was the central com¬ 
munity of fully professed Knights for whom the Order existed. Second, and closely 
associated with them, were the Squires and Sergeant brothers-at-arms, who were of 
the rank of gentlemen and had a right to two chargers as against the three possessed by 
each Knight. Third, and in a lower capacity altogether, were the armourers, domestic 
servants, and outdoor staff who were usually appointed for life and w'^ere an essential 
part of the organization, though not professed. They corresponded to the lay brothers 
of some other monastic orders. Fourth, a quite separate group was that of the ordained 
priests and chaplains, presided over by the Custos or Guardian of the Temple Church, 
who was appointed by the master and the chapter and was exempt from ordinary' 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as his successor the master of the Temple, still is. The 
priests took the same votvs as the Knights and men-at-arms but w'ere in complete 
subjection to the Knights, not normally taking part in chapters but hearing the con¬ 
fession of all the members of the Order, Difficulty is sometimes found in placing 
individuals in these four groups since all are referred to as ‘Brothers'. It is important, 
however, to realize that the Knights wuth their men-at-arms, the chaplains, and the 
servants, all three, had separate quarters. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Knights and their squires lived in the 
buildings surrounding the cloister (or part of a cloister) south of the church, and that 
their hall was on the site of the Inner Temple Hall, occupying the usual position of the 

^ Ed+ BiiBs voL iij^ coL 376* Rcgistqr^), hia monument, qp. p. 146- 

* ^buried in a valc^ prepared at his charge* neare Mr. ^ For fuller details of these groups^ sec LeeSt pp. Lc- 
ScJdcn's moniment, 5 Jidvi 1665'—(Temple Church Uiii. 
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monastic frater (see plan, pL u). In the inventon^ of 1308 (the escheator’s survey 
after the expulsion of the Knights), the Knights’ quarters are specifically omitted 
because they were occupied by John of Brittany, earl of Richmond. We have already 
seen that the great church, the choir, the altars of St. John and St. Nicholas, the 
vestry, and the doubtfully named church of St. Mar)' were included. There were also 
the wardrobe of the grand master, the dormitory, the four separate chambers of the 
prior, the treasurer, the keeper of the charters’ (he had a sealed coffer containing 
charters and muniments), and one of the chaplains, the kitchen, cellar, brew'erv 
granary', and a chamber over the storeroom, and the stable. There is an indirect 
reference to a large pigst)' (with thirty pigs) and the garden, even so we can hardly 
have here a complete list of all the buildings. When in 1336 and 1337 inquiries were 
made into the extent of the consecrated parts of the New Temple we get some further 
information, which was later enrolled on the patent and dose rolls.' Wc learn that 
the consecrated parts included the church, the cemetery, the endosure (or cloister) 
with the buildings on it, and also the chapel of St. Thbmas at the door of the hall 
with a plot of land adjoining, on which we find (from the inquisition of 1337) there 
stood a hall and a chamber. This last plot was bounded by an earthen wall eWnding 
to the old gate of the Temple.^ The cloister (with which I think we should include 
the church) was bounded by a stone walH which extended from the bishop of Ely’s 
chamber, first e^t and then north to Fleet Street. Here stood a row of thirteen 
houMs built by Roger Blum, sometime ‘nuntius’ of the Temple, on the northern part 
of the churchyard, for the maintenance of the lamps and other ornaments of the 
church. We further learn (m 1337) that one of these houses was situated beyond 
(i.e. west o ) t c gate o entrance to the church and W'as valued at 4 marks per annum 
wteeas the others were only w^rth 1 15. od. each yearly. On the unconsecrated part 
of the preemet there was another hall with four chambers, a kitchen, a garden a 
chamber beyond the great gate,^ and eight shops, seven in Fleet Street and one in the 
btrand, that is, outside Temple Bar. 

Ogilhy and Morgan's plan of 1677 (fig. 5), ihc earliest we have of the area, shotvs the 
west and smith walls of the cloister quite cicariy. They were enclosed then by a line 
of buildings between the walks and thegarth or southern churchvard. and it is probable 
that there were some rooms over the cloister. Just opposite the lowcr end of the Inner 
I ^ple hall there is shown a small orientated building projecting into the garth. 
This was, known as Twisden s building (no doubt named after the judge Sir Thomas 
Twisden, a member of the Fire Court following the Great Fire of London) and would 
almost eeminly to repre^nt the site of the chapel of St. Thomas situated in front 
of the door to the hall of the knights. Ogilby's plan shows the cloister walk turning 
south luirc into the passage undw the hall. Beyond this hall, eastwards, we have no 
firm information about the medieval layout and cannot tell whether the cloister court 

the ^tern side of the later Lamb Building or coctended further east- 

wards, as it apparently did in the Pans Temple. 


" Sire p. i34t n. 13 . 

^ This was the entn^ which still tt) die Round 
churchy 


♦ This ihe tnojem Middle Temple 
ways a public right of way to the river. 


-c II1.1 d Ll-h.ll.', 



Pig. 5,' Pryciiict of the I'cmplc, l^nctgTi, bastd on thy plan of Ogilby and Morgans 3:677, 
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Through the kindness of Sir Hubert Worthington I have been able to secure a plan 
of the Inner Temple hall as it was before Sir Robert Smirke erected the modern hall' 
which was destroyed in the late war, and I have used this in the plan of the cloister 
on pi, Li. From the plan I should have judged the earlier hall to have been a late- 
sixteenth- or early-seventeenth-centun' building (not unlike Middle Temple hall), 
with two oriel windows at the upper or eastern end, but it evidently incorporated 
work of the fourteenth century and even earlier. In the GentletTian*s Magas:iue of 
1783-* there is a drawing of a series of arched openings in the north wall of the under¬ 
croft of the hall and butteries, which were discovered in 1756 when the plaster was 
removed from the masonry'. One of these is a semicircular headed doorway, 5 ft. 
wide, or two orders, which has ail the appearance of being an important entrance of 
twelfth-century' date. Its position as far as can be Judged would agree with the 
original stone stair from which the hall would be approached from the cloister walk 
and directly opposite the presumed site of the chapel of St. Thomas. An early 
window is also shown. There are reasons for believing that the hall was refashioned 
in the fourteentli century', Dugdale judged the windows to be of the time of Edward 
III,^ and the roof-trusses shown in an old view certainly suggest the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury.’ But the hail seems constantly to have been repaired and altered and there are 
records of two elaborately carved oak doors from it, one of which is dated 1573.’ In 
1630 the kitchen and rooms adjoining were rebuilt and no doubt the enclosed south 
staircase shown on the pre-Smirke plan was constructed at the same time. The hall 
was much repaired in t8i6 and cventuaHy taken down and rebuilt in 1867. The plan 
is valuable in giving us the two double-storied vaulted chambers at the west end of the 
hall,® one of which was destroyed for the enlargement of the hall, the other, the western 
one, remaining today, the sole remnant of the medieval domestic buildings of the 
Knights. They are shown in section on a drawing of Smirke’s reproduced on 
pi. XLIX, a. The two were always known as the butteries and date from the fourteenth 
century. The masonry' suggests that they formed the basement story of a tower, and 
this is confirmed by references to chambers in the tower over the buttery and Parlia¬ 
ment House Between the butteries is a very thick wall which enclosed both a flight 
of stairs ascending from the cloister and a newel stair from the first floor upwards. The 
west wall of the remaining western chamber coincided with the turning-point of the 
west and south cloister walks. The kitchen adjoined the south side of this chamber, 
and though a later rebuilding* is most probably on the site of the original kitchen that 
served the hall. The 1337 description of the hall connects it with a chamber, which was 
probably once the solar and would have been adjacent to the hall on the east. It was 
perhaps the room described in 1595 as the 'ancient benchers’ chamber . . . very old 


* Undatcf!^ but before 1867. The plan belongs to the 
Socict}' of the Inner Temple^ 

^ Between pp. 334 and 285, 

^ JuruiiciaUi (1680), p. 146^1. 

+ An engraving of this view occurs in W, Thombtio , 
Old md Nm London (1872-8)^ I, 162. 

* Royal CommiESJOii on l-Ei^torical Monuments, Lon¬ 
don, vol. iv, Tki Ciiy{i^2g% p. 145 and Pbte, 194. 

* Old and iVrtff London, op. ai., p. 16}, and Inderwkk, 


opp. p. 

^ ^ At a parliament held on 27 Novcjnber, i Hemy 
Vin, A+&. 1521^ Walter Blounie waa admitted *lo the 
chamber where Shyllyng lately lay, namely, in the tower 
over the Parliament House" (Indenvick, i, 66; sec abo pp. 

234; and Addison, p. 343). 

^ ia mention of a new kitchen in 1555 (Inderwici, 

p. xlviii) and again in 1650—J (WitliamBon, p. 379)+ 
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ruinous and decayed*, Sir Julius Caesar' pulled it down, with other decayed chambers, 
and erected Caesar’s Buildings, which seem to have extended northwards as well as 
eastwards of the hall. We have no indication of the position of the dormitorj" w'hich In 
1308 was occupied by one knight, the preceptor, and two men-at-arms, nor of the 
other chambei^ mentioned. 

We should expect to find the clergy close to the east end of the church and here in 
our own day was the master’s house with its garden. In 1308 we hear of a prior,* six 
chaplains, and five clerks. After the dissolution of the Order of the Templars, when 
the lawyers %vcre in possession under the Knights of St. John, the tide of prior was 
changed to that of master of the Temple (the old title of the head of the House) and 
the chaplains numbered eight.* In the early Inner Temple records there are frequent 
references to *the Hall of the Master of the Temple’ and ‘the Hall of the priests’.** This 
communal establishment we can presume existed in the days of the Templars and 
persisted until the Reformation, when the chaplains would disappear. It is probable 
that the sixteenth-century master’s house was on the original site of the priests’ 
quarters. 'This is now the meter’s garden for in 1664 the then master was given per¬ 
mission to build a new house for himself on the garden of his old house,® an admirable 
arrangement which left him his old house while the new one was building. 'I'he site 
of the old house became the present garden, 

I have already mentioned another hall and four chambers described in the 1337 
inquisition as being with other buildings, outside the consecrated part of the precinct. 
Wc can, I think, identify this hall as the old hall of the Middle Temple, in use before 
the present beautiful Elizabethan hall (see Miss Honcyboume’s plan, fig. 6). It stood 
on ground now partly covered by Pump Court and partly by Elm Court, just east of 
Middle Temple Lane, and it must have been the hall of the lay-brothers.* Sir Henryk 
Chauncey* described it as similar in architecture to the Round church and from other 
sources we learn it was a stone building of exceptional strength.® It was converted 
into chambers after the new hall was built and was finally pulled down in 1638.® In 
1735 its foundations were partly uncovered but not scientifically recorded,'*' AVest and 
south of it, with access to Middle Temple Lane, which led from the Great Gate in 
Fleet Street to the bridge or river stairs, were no doubt the stables, granary, and other 
outbuildings. Farther west was the great garden of the Templars" that in 1308 
produced 6or. worth of fruit. 


^ This chamber is rc.'corded as rebuilt by Sir Julius 
Caesar at a pajliament held on 8th Febniaiy 15^5^ {ffp- 
dh it 41 i )p 

^ Also called the 'Custos* or ^Guardian of the Tempk 
Church'. 

J J. M. Kemble (ed.), Th Knights Hoipitanfrs in 
Engiiind , . . (^ 057 ; Camden Scries, voL 65)^ p. 

202. 

+ Indcrw'ich, i, p. see also Williamson p pp* 336-7, 

* Williamsonp p. 504: see sdao Ed. F/ (iii). 

Ph I40p 

* iliis idendiieatioti would account for the grMt c|uaji- 
diy of anEricnt amiour belonging to the Middle Temple 

VOL. xcv. 


(see H. Chamberlain, A AVip and Ct^mpkat Hisi^y and 
SutTfy tj/ I^ndan . .. (1771 )t p* >30). 

^ Historicai Antiqutim 0/ Herifardshire (1700), 

434 - , ^ 

® Master IVarsley s p. 93 n, 

^ Williamsonp pp. 71-^72, 229, 234-5, 37^^ 
dale, op. pp. 189-90. 

Sec the 'Report oti Precedency, 1736" In Master 
p. 312. 

This garden was still there in the siixtecnth century 
and lay behind the houses in the Strand (sec Lett^n and 
Papers 0/ Henry F 7 /i, XIX, i. So (26), 812 (45); it, 340 
(14. 31, 51); Ed. VI (i), p. 295). 
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Fig. 6 . Precinct of the Temple, London, showing sites of the monastic building, 
Ftajfi aplm by M. B, Honeybfmttt, 
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Finally, a word or two on the house of the master (the head of the London I'cmpJars), 
which Miss Honeyboume ingeniously suggests had been the lodging of the bishops 
of Ely, This lodging raises the very' interesting question as to what buildings were on 
the site when the Knights Templars acquired it. In 1257-8 Hugh de Balsham, bishop 
of Ely, asserted that his predecessors in the bishopric had had rights of hostilage here 
since the Conquest.' In the legal proceedings that followed he successfully claimed in 
full seisin the right of lodging at anv time in regard to a certain chamber, the 1 cmplars’ 
great hall, the chapel at the"door of the hall, the kitchen, buttery', larder, and stable, 
and a certain cellar with wine for a year, the usual easements and free entrance and exit 
by land and water. It seems clear that before the time of the Templars, the bishops 
of Ely (the see dates from 1108-9) had acquired a London house or ‘inn’ here in the 
same way that the twdfth*century bishops of Salisbury and St, Davids had bought 
tow'n houses farther east along Fleet Street, Heads of many provincial monastic 
houses also had their London houses and by the end of the thirteenth century there 
was an almost continuous row of bishops’ inns along the Strand between the highway 
and the river. As early as the twelfth century and again in the fifteenth centup' more 
than one instance has been found of an abbot parting with his inn on condition that 
wEen he came to London he should be accommodated in part of it, either with full 
board (as the bishops of Ely claimed) or at least with salt and firing. The bishop of 
Ely in 1161 must have made some such arrangement with the Templars^ and the 
chances are that his inn became the commodious quarters of the master of the 1 emplc, 
where he entertained for considerable periods King John, Henry' III, papal lega^s, 
and important members of ecclesiastical councils. In 133^ bishop of Ely s chamber 
was near the north-west comer of the cloister and such a position for tiie master s 
lodging would accord with the nomial position of an abbot’s lodging in a monastic 
house such as Westminster Abbey, The master's guests would not have to penetrate 
far Into the precinct and would be outside the more or less enclosed quarters of the 
Knights. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the bishop of Ely found a new 
town house in Holborn, hut he seems to have kept his barge permanently moored at 
Temple Stairs ready to take him to Westminster,^ and his chamber at the 1 emple 

continued to bear his name,* e - 

The entry’ of the lawyers into the New Temple, the foundation of their two hocieties, 
and the steps bv which thev obtained security^ of tenure arc outside the limits of 
this paper. The buildings of the Inner and Middle Temple and those possessed m 
common lie dispersed within both the consecrated and unconsecrated parrs or the 
precinct.® Until the late war they formed one of the most attractive assemblages ot 


* B.M. Cotton MS, Ctaudhu csi, f. (tnins. E. 

Wiiliams, ofi, (it, No, 1353)-. . . , * l 1 

- Nigel, bishop of Ely, witnessed the sole of the Old 
Temple {tees, p. Ixstsvi’ii; sec also p. Ixix). He was the 
king's tfessuTcr and becatne □ baton of the ExchetjLcr 
(Dugdale, Mon, Angi, i, 4*^2: C. Johnson fed.), Dialt^ui 
de Scaccarut (195a), pp. xiv-xvi, sxvit; G H. White, 
Tinaneial AdtniaiairsUon under Henry I in K./f.o, 
Trans., 4th aeries, viii (1925). pp. 65-71). Nigel’s Succes¬ 
sor, Geoffrey Ridel, was chancellor before he became 


bishop (Lees, p. 165 n.). Several later bishop of Ely were 
chancellors or treasurers (sec 1 '- F. Tout, Chaplen in tfie 
Admin. Hiiiory of Mediernt brigiand, vi, J, S, 11 , 15p '7> 
3q; R. 1 ,. Poole, The k'jceheqntr in the Tv;tlfih Century 
(191a), pp, 185-^)' 

^ Williams, op. rif., no. 354. 

* Sec the 1336-7 intiuiaiiions’, and Williamson, p. 72. 

* See the coloured plan attached to the 1732 Deed of 
Partition, reproduced in ^Uatet It''orffrt''r Bonk, 
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architecture in London. Now after the most appalling destruction they are beginning 
to rise again. 1 hope that the opportunity afforded, by the extensive excavations now 
taking place, of adding to our knowledge of what was here in the days of the Knights, 
will not be neglected. 
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Some Seventeenth-century Houses in Great Yarmouth 

By B. n. St. J. O’KEIL, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

{Read i6ih November ip5o] 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

G reat Yarmouth has been fortunate in its historians and archaeologists. There 
. can, for instance, be few towns in England boasting so useful a record of its 
past as Henry Manship’s History of Great Yarmouth., edited by Charles John 
Palmer, F.S.A,, in 1854. Manship’s father, another Henr)*, was elected into the 
Corporation in 1550, and appeal^ to have taken an active part in affairs connected 
with the Haven in 1560. The younger Henry was educated at the Free Grammar 
School, and, whilst still a schoolboy, laboured with his own hands at the fortifications. 
He was Town Clerk from 1579 to 1585, and continued to be a member of the Corpora¬ 
tion until 1604. Thereafter, although sometimes at loggerheads with some of his 
contemporaries, he busied himself upon his history of the town, compiled from 
records, most of which have since been lost. The history was finished in 1619, and 
the Corporation voted Manship a gratuity of ^^50. He died in poverty in 1625. 

Manship’s History^ as is only natural, contains much that is legendary or traditional 
in connexion with the earlier history of the town. Moreover, it contains quotations 
from ancient writers and other verses which are liable to make tedious reading for 
some modern historians. For all that, together with Palmer’s excellent notes, it 
remains a vciy fine source of information to set beside existing architectural remains 
in the town. For no period is it more valuable than for that of Alanship’s own life¬ 
time, since, as already indicated, he was tlioroughly immersed in the town’s hopes and 
fears throughout his life. For the purpose of the present architectural study, there¬ 
fore, Manship’s account of the condition of the town in general and the nature of its 
buildings is of the very highest importance. 

Manship refers' to the visitation of the Black Death in 134S, which affected Yar¬ 
mouth most severely, and proceeds: 'Neither was this town so replenished as then it 
was, in 220 years after: for within these forty' years last past [i,e. up to c. 1610—19J, 
many void grounds be now builded {and the town is more than a fourth part both in 
the buildings augmented, and in the number of inhabitants increased), which during 
that time lay waste and in a manner desolate.’ Historians nowadays do well to lay 
less emphasis than did Manship upon the complete and permanent effect of the Black 
Death; but that at least some plots of land, formerly built up, lay waste during 
Manship’s youth is confirmed by the history of No, 4 South Quay. The present house, 
save for its Vagade, was built in 1596 by Benjamin Cooper. It is on record that in 1590 
Cooper already occupied the land on which it stands, and that the old house thereon 
was ruinous.^ Further confirmation of Manship’s statement may be sought from the 
scarcity of the remains of medieval houses in Yarmouth. 

t p, tlie intend of f At nndrttce af John Dunhy Faimer^ Esq, 

^ C. J. Palmert llimtmtioni of Domistic Atchiitciuft m London, iSjS* 

Ef^hnd during^ the reign of Quitn ElhahetK exemplified in 
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Manship devotes much space to the matter of the Ha\'en, that most vital concern of 
a town which depended for its prosperity entirely upon the sea. For years considerable 
trouble had been experienced in making a haven which would remain open without 
constant need of attention. After six failures, the seventh and present Haven w'as 
begun in 1566, with the aid of a Dutch engineer, Joas Johnson.^ The complete work 
seems to ha\'e taken a number of years, but from that year may be dated the dawning 
consciousness on the part of the townspeople that their long battle with the sea was 
ending in their favour. Manship records that the new hlaven had been known in one 
storm to have sheltered 600 sail, and, as one of the other benefits which it conferred, he 
says that the townsmen in their particular estates were greatly enriched.^ 

There are other relevant factors which should be mentioned. Herrings, according to 
Manship,^ in our grandfathers' days, kept their station in the summer season, (at 
w'hich time they be very fat and best liking), about Norw^ay, but now, by the mercy of 
God, are lately come to Yannouth'. He adds that in mok recent years the herrings 
had disappeared, but this seems only to have been a temporary' setback. Following the 
herrings came Dutch immigrants. Many also fled from persecution in the Low 
Countries, In 1604 the Dutch were granted the use of a special place for their prayers.^ 

It therefore seems legitimate to draw the following historical inference concerning 
the condition of the town in Manship’s day. Although no doubt the results of the 
Black Death can be exaggerated, it does seem that there was less activity than formerly, 
and so, presumably, less prosperity, in Great Yarmouth during the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. This may have been largely due to the blocking of the Haven. 
The completion of the seventh Haven, begun in 1566, the advent of herrings in vast 
numbers, and the coming of Dutch settlers all combined to bring great wealth to the 
towm and its Inhabitants during the late sixteenth century- and succeeding generation 
or two. 

Manship can help the present purpose still further. He has somewhat to say con¬ 
cerning private houses. In 1571 houses made of board or covered with reed were 
forbidden. In 1578 Manship heard ‘the stately uniform buildings’ of the town com¬ 
mended by William Lord Burghley, and states that since that time they hat! been more 
than redoubled. They were built *of flint and well burnt brick, covered with tile, not 
easily subject to combustion: and for form, I may say, as of the former,—come hither, 
therefore, gentle reader, in which thou shah save my pen a labour, and give thyself 
better satisfaction; for the eye will make a deeper impression into thy mind, than the 
best orator w'ith his pen is able to persuade thee to believe; which, having once seen, 
then conceive and report of it as thou pleasest’,^ 

This W'as brilliant publicity for his native town, but unfortunate!v whets without 
satisfying the appetite of the archaeologist. Later writers, even C. J. Palmer in his 
monumental Perlustration of Great Yarmouth (1872), have been unable to describe 
the lay-'out and detailed appearance of seventeenth-century Yarmouth because of the 
congestion caused by later additions. Yet, as will appear from this study, many of its 
buildings still remain, and, through the tragic incidence of w-ar, it has become possible 


* Clanship, Mist{ 3 Ty 0/ GrfM Yarmmith^ p. 93^ 
■ Ibidpt p* 97» ^ p. izi. 


^ Ibid.^ Pp 149. 


* Ibid,, pp, 64-65. 
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for the present generation to obey Manship’s exhortation, and to see for itself what 
Yarmouth in its hey-day was like. 

The present WTiter, with his colleagues, Mr. R. W. Wardill, A.R.LB.A., and 
occasionally Mr. G. H. Chettle, F.S.A.,‘ had many opportunities of perambulating 
the Row area of Great Y’armouth, particularly those parts which were devastated by 
sporadic bombing. Only occasionally was the destruction by blast complete; more 
often it served merely to blow' away those gates, doors, and other barriers, including 
roofs, which have prevented previous investigators from seeing all that there was to 
see. One must hasten to add that, although there were tragedies in some places, for 
the most part the inhabitants had forsaken the Row's for safer quarters, 

A. THE SURVEY AND ITS RESULTS 

The study began in 1943 with an examination of the Rows between South Quay and 
Middlegate Street, since this was the area of greatest damage by enemy action, 
destruction elsewhere being comparatively slight. Before the war there w'as much 
controversy about the future of the Rows, but it seemed to the writer that after the 
damage of the war there would be little chance of preserving intact any but fragments 
of the area at present under discussion. This, indeed, has been the case. Except for 
some of the buildings on South Quay and a very few other houses, including those 
acquired for preservation as ancient monuments by the Ministry of Works, little 
now stands above ground level in tiie area bounded by South Quay, Middlegate Street, 
Queen Street, and Friars Lane. 

Examination at first took the form of listing all fittings of interest and good crafts¬ 
manship, such as doorw'ays and windows, panelling, fire-places, hinges, etc,, w hich 
should be removed during demolition and stored for re-use. In due course this 
removal and storage has taken place, and as many as possible of these fittings are being 
incorporated into work of repair at the buildings now under the care of the Ministry' 
of Works, i.e. Row iii, Nos. 6, 7, and S, Row 117, Nos, 8 and 9, and Greyfriars 
Cloister. But the making of this list revealed the presence of a very great number of 
early-seventeenth-century houses, marked by the use of ovolo-moulded ceiling beams. 
By this means such a house could be identified even when the front wall had been 
entirely rebuilt or covered with cement. It seemed, therefore, that the existence of 
these houses should he recorded before destruction and that as many as possible 
should be planned ase.xamp]es of the remainder, Tw'enty'-one houses were planned and 
arc here published, whilst the number of houses of the period, extant and noted in 
1943, may be judged by counting those cross-hatched in the restored plan of c. 1650 
(pi, LXvi). To north and south of the area shown on that plan devastation was almost 
complete by 1943. In other parts of the Row' area of Y'armouth houses of the early 
seventeenth century exist or existed in great numbers, but now'here save in the area 
planned were they preser\'ed (in 1943) in so close an array. 

All the illustrations are reproduced by permission of the Minister of Works and of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, all the photographs having been taken by 

^ To^hpm he b indebted for ri'kiieh help , Xq Mr. J, Seymour Liodsay^ F. S.A.p hAii con tribute J section D 

of this article. 
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Mr. R. W, Wardill, except pis. LVI, c and LVin, c, which were taken by Mr. J. C, 
Harrington of the National Park Service of the U.S.A. and are reproduced by his 
permission, and ph lv, which is by permission of the National Ruildings Record. 
For facilities to reproduce the plan of 1738 thanks are due to the Corporation of 
Great Yarmouth and to Mr. H. F. Dyson, Borough Engineer of Great Yarmouth, 
to whom and his staff gratitude is felt for help in many directions during the course 
of the survey and in the storage of fittings. Much other help was received from 
Mr. Plumtree, formerly Regional Salvage Officer of the Ministiy' of Home Security, 
and Mr, Alston, formerly Town Planning Officer to Great Yarmouth Corporation. 

The survey began with the idea that these early seventeenth-century houses had 
been large, or at any rate roomy, dwellings of merchants, which had later been sub¬ 
divided into smaller units. But very soon it became apparent that the opposite of this 
is the truth. These buildings began as very small houses with one room on the ground 
floor, one room on the first floor, and a room in the attic, wdth a basement accessible 
only from outside the house. Very often rooms were added at the back in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuiy^, but in the seventeenth century this two- or three- 
roomed house w'as normal in the Row area. It is true that the actual block built at one 
time was very often larger than the area stated, but the presence of more than one 
seventeenth-century doorw'ay of identical style in a single block shows conclusively 
that it was built as a block of several small houses and not as one large house. Examples 
like Row 117, Nos, 22-24 (%* ?)► one time, as their walling shows, can¬ 

not have been other than four houses in origin, although in this case two houses 
were later thrown into one, an unusual event in Yarmouth. Row 111, Nos. 7 and 8 
(pL Lii, c), were built in one block, as their brick plinth shows, hut they were always 
two houses and still are. In this case the walling of the t%vo differs, No, 8, a 
double-fronted house, being of superior style, but normally the walling is alike in 
one block, 

'I'he dating of most of these houses to the first half of the seventeenth centurj’ 
depends to a certain extent upon the use therein of particular types of walling, which 
are described below, with evidence for dating culled partly from larger houses in 
Great Yarmouth. Nevertheless there were a few of the very small houses, which 
themselves assisted in the dating sequence, incidentally showing that the block of nvo 
or more houses to which the date referred were all built at one time. Row' 118, Nos. 
15, 16, and 17, which were unfortunately demolished before they could be planned, 
had the date 1636 or 1637 in iron wall-anchors right across the front w-all. Similarly 
Nos. 86 and 87 George Street (pi. lvj,^ and w'hich lay outside the area of this parti¬ 
cular survey, had iron wall-anchors giving the date 163S as well as the initials et and 
MX,’ Both these pairs of houses had a facade of red brick (Type IV below). Row 99, 
Nos. 3 and 4, similarly dated 1651 (fig. i), had a facade of a sophisticated Type HI. 
T his last pair is of particular importance, as will shortly appear, and is the reason for 
stating that houses of the particular type under study are unlikely to have been built 

* [ t 1$ in Icrcsti ng to rocali ilut tKis jtjiir of houses is recorded brick house wss of the sftme yesr of ercc- 

cloudy similar in ike and plan to the foundations of houses tion. For this inforroation the writer is indebted to Mr. 
excavated at Jamestown, Virginia, U.S..A, where the J. C. Harrington of the National Park Service of the U.S.A, 
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after the middle of the centurj’. Some, on the other hand, may date from before j6oo, 
but of this there is no actual evidence. 

The plan of Row 118, Nos, 2 and 3 (fig, 9), may be taken as typical of these small 
houses, although these examples were a little larger than the average and the facade was 
superior to many. The front doorway had moulded and stopped jambs and moulded 
lintel. It opened on to a passage, which ied through to a back doorway, and was 
bordered on one side by the party w'all w-ith the next house and on the other side by a 
wooden partition. A sufficient number of original plank partitions remained to show 
that this was the normal original arrangement. A door in this partition admitted to the 
ground-floor room, on the far side of which w'as the fire-place. Originally this was 
wide with wooden lintel, often chamfered and sometimes moulded, and with cham¬ 
fered brick jambs. In all houses examined the wide fire-place had later been partly 
blocked, usually more than once. Beside the fire-place w'as, right or left, a big cup¬ 
board, and on the opposite side a winding wood stair fixed to a wooden newel-post, 
which led to the first floor and the attic. Row 118, No, 3, showed this arrangement 
complete, and the same house had also the best examples of the real ‘hall-mark' of 
these houses in Yarmouth, namely, the small window's which lit the stairs and the 
cupboards (pi. Lll, b and d). These windows were not often so large or so well pre¬ 
served as in this house and frequently they were blocked, their presence being betrayed 
by straight joints in the masonry, as at Row 118, No. 2, or visible only inside, but 
there is little doubt that they \ycre once a universal concomitant of this style of house 
in Great Yarmouth. The wooden frames w'ere normally ovolo-moulded (pi. LVUl,r) 
and there was often a vertical wooden bar placed diamond-fashion in the centre of the 
window' to hold the w'indow-pane in position (pi. Lix, b). A portion of a leaded light of 
diamond panes and the matrix of another against mortar blocking of a window were 
the only actual remains of such windows noted in the whole area (pi. LVI, c). 

The first-floor room had the same arrangements as the ground-floor room, but was 
larger than the latter by the width of the passage below. The stair continued to the 
attic, which was quite roomy but had no fire-place and originally no light, since no 
dormer w'as seen other than later additions. It will be noticed tliat in order to ascend 
from the ground to the attic it w'as necessary' to enter the first-floor room by one door 
and leave by another, adjacent, door. The doors were often original, with hinges of 
good quality, of ‘Cock's head' and other styles, and above the doors to cupboards there 
were sometimes small screens or ventilators made of turned balusters. The ceiling 
beams were massive, ovolo-moulded, or at very least chamfered, and stopped, and 
fixed to the outer wall-face by means of wall-anchors, w'hich are described below 

(P- ^52)- 

Row III, No. 8, has in its fa9ade four original mullioncd and transomed window*- 
frames for casement window's with leaded lights, but these are great rarities (pi. Lix, c). 
Only one other instance (96/7 Middlegate Street) was noticed (amongst several hun¬ 
dred) where such a feature still existed in 1943 in the front w'all of a house. Nevertheless 
it is quite clear that this was the universal style in these houses w'hen they were built, 
and that the original window's w'cre later discarded in favour of the new fashion of sash- 
windows, Not all of those noticed were sliding sashes. Row 99, Nos, 3 and 4, had on 

VOL. iC\'. u 
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the ground floor fixed sashes, of which the upper half was hinged to open like a fan- 
^ other example of this t>'pe of window was noticed. T’he insertion 

of sash-windows had the result of narrowing the area of glass, since the older ’windovvs 
w'ere often wider than the new, and the alleged lack of light in the Row houses, which 
was one of the reasons for condemning them as dwellings, was due in no small measure 
to this change of fashion in the eighteenth centu^^^ The jambs of the older openings 
were often to be seen as straight joints in the wall-face (pi. liii, e). Only a few existing 
sashes had wide saddle-bars. ® 

This is the plan of the typical Row house in Great Yarmouth, It was noticed in 
many dozens of cases in 1943 and must still have existed in many hundreds of others. 
The chief points of interest, apart from the small size, are the through passage from 
front door to back door and the w'inding stair beside the fire-place. Whilst the latter 
IS a matter of convenience or common sense in confined quarters, the former seems 
to have more significance. For it can be none other than a miniature version of the 
normal screens passage of a medieval hall. The layout is typical, with a passage from 
back, and a screen in which is a doorway into the principal room. At the far 
end of the room is a stair to an upper room, in this case a bedroom rather than a solar 
and direcdy overhead. The correspondence is clear, although restricted for lack of 
space, and newis no further emphasis. Parallels in other towns are difficult to find in 
publications, but the present writer believes that diligent search would find them and 
would establish this as the normal plan of the smallest town house of the period 
A further point of interest is that the Great Yarmouth houses illustrate also the 
disuse of this style. Row 99, Nos. 3 and 4 (fig. 1), had the staircase beside the fire-place 
and had little staircase windows, but there was no through passage, as is clear from the 
position of the doorways, which are original. The date of this pair of houses known 
now to be the year 1651 is significant. The plan of Row loi, Nos. 5,6,7, and 8, is similar 
tig. 4), and the style of their walling, a sophisticated variety of Type HI (see below) 
(pi. Lvn, fl), strongly suggested a date in the second half of the seventeenth centun^ 
A parallel case is that of the houses of North Street, Folkestone,' which by their styk 

were certainly after 1650. In plan none of them had a through passage of the Great 
Yarmouth type. ^ ^ 

It seeira, therefwc, quite clear that by the time of the Commonwealth, in Great 
^ armouth and peAaps also elsewhere, the last piece of medieval house planning had 
been abandoned. The Middle Ages had ended.* 

B. STYLES OF BUILDING 

R-^mains of medieyai houses are excessively rare in the Row area. Apart from a few 
half-timbered bmldings. mentioned below, and a few scraps of walling, the two 
vaulted undercrofts, one under Nos. 36 and 37 Howard Street South and the other 

j vestiges of a similar vault under the 

former Turks Head Jnn in Middlcgate Street are the only certain traces of such 
houses which have so tar been located. 

* nuonoru (h' * u Cromwttli look modem; those of Charlts 1 

ne appearani.c ol the coinage supports this asseruon. have 3 distinctly medieval appearance. 
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There is, however, some evidence that the medieval buildings, apart from some on 
the main frontages, were predominantly half-timbered. Occasionally in that part of 
the Row area which was closely examined, there were found chimney-stacks or other 
parts of buildings entirely of small yellow or pinkish-yellow bricks (pi. The 

north gable end of Ro\v 123, No. 3, was of this type from the eaves upwards. A back 
addition to the south-w'estern comer of Row^ jiy, No. 22, which was of Type III 
seventeenth-century walling, had been added to a chimney-stack built entirely of 
yellow brick. A more instructive example occurred in the back (i.e. north) wall of No. 
152.^ Middlegate Street, where there was some walling of small yellow bricks, into which 
a typically carly-seventecnth-century% five-light, mullioned and transomed window 
had been inserted. The red-brick filling between the yellow bricks and the wooden 
jamb of the window was most noticeable. Again, at a house in Row 108, a complete 
gable end of Type III seventeenth-century work had been built against and on three 
sides clasping a complete chimney-stack of yellow brick. 

Notwithstanding instances of yellow-brick walling built against definitely seven¬ 
teenth-century w'ork, perhaps with re-used yellow bricks, it seems clear from the last 
two cases of the preceding paragraph that in certain cases normal early-scvcntcenth- 
cemury houses were built on to and incorporating earlier features of yellow brick. It 
is perhaps significant that these early features were usually chimney-stacks, which were 
often the only parts of medieval buildings not built of timber. As there is no record 
of a conflagration, such as might have consumed much of a timber-built town, there is a 
possibility that the order of 1571, prohibiting houses made of board or covered with reed, 
did indeed cause the demolition of timber-framed buildings except for their chimney- 
stacks and the erection of new walling on the old foundations, using the old stacks again. 

If this theory' is correct, it may be added to the evidence of walling, w'hich seems 
to he older than the seventeenth century in the Row* area, in order to indicate that in 
all probability the layout of the Rows is medieval in origin. The total of the evidence 
is very scanty, but it seems to be just sufficient for the purpose. 

As Manslup says, the materials of the new houses of his time are flint and brick. As 
already mentioned, timber-framed buildings are very rare. In Kitty Wiche*s Row and 
occasionally elsewhere there are, or were, houses with the first floor over-hanging, but 
in the whole of the area bounded by South Quay and Middlegate Street no single 
example of timber-framed front wall has been seen by the present writer (pi, LVII, r). 

Tlie use of flint and brick does, however, lend itself to variety of treatment, ranging 
from the exclusive use of flint, through various combinations of flint and brick, to the 
exclusive use of brick. To a certain extent this range does of itself correspond walh 
the chronological development of styde from medieval to mttdern times. But since the 
period under review was one of transition, when the old mingled freely with the new, 
it is not possible to be categorical in attributing undated houses to particular decades 
solely from their style of construction. The styles are, nevertheless, very’ useful as an 
approximate guide, and from dated examples a fair idea can be obtained of the pre¬ 
vailing fashion during the period 1590-1650. 

1. Undoubtedly the finest style in the towm is that of facades of square flints, set 
closely together in courses. Window and door dressings are normally of ashlar, set 
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flush with the flint facing. Other towns have this style; Lowestoft has a notable 
example^ Flint House, in High Street, which is dated 15S6. Flint facing of this kind 
is, of course, common in medieval buildings in East Anglia, and there need be no 
surprise that it persisted to grace some of the early-scvcnteenth-century buildings of 
Yarmouth, The best example in the town, the Duke*s Head flotel, dated 1609, has 
very fine work of flints, mostly 2I-3 in. square (pi. Lii, a and pi. Liii, c). There do not 
seem to be any other dated examples of this style in Yarmouth, but some other houses 
with squared flint facades have other features which place their houses in the early 
seventeenth century'. No. 47 South Quay, for instance, has at first floor a moulded 
plaster ceiling of that period. Another example, now Nos. 55, 56, and 57 George Street, 
has ashlar kncelers surmounted by much abraded stone balls or similar features. Other 
examples of this type of facade occur at the Star Hotel, at No. 75 South Quay, at No. 55 
North Quay, and at Nos. 28 and 29 Middlegate Street. None of these houses has flints 
so small as those of the Duke's Head Hotel — they normally measure about 4 in. or more 
square—-nor ate they so well coursed as tn that case, but there can be no doubt that all 
these buildings should be classed together as products of the earlier part of the seven¬ 
teenth century or earlier. 

IT. Another distinctive style is that of facades which have square flints, with oc¬ 
casional red bricks laid as headers, and with galletting in the joints. The flints are 
seldom so well squared as in the preceding class of houses, nor is the coursing perfect. 
Save in the possession of galletting of a pronounced type, this style is little different 
from the normal late medieval masonry of Yarmouth, which contains scattered red 
bricks as well as pieces of ashlar amongst the flints (pi, uii, b). Galletting does, indeed, 
occur in medieval buildings elsewhere according as it is required by tJie building 
material available, but pronounced use of it for effect, as in the style* under review, 
does seem to be a feature of the sixteenth centurj'. ft occurs, for instance, at Walmer 
Castle, Kent, c. i54^< This suggestion of a medieval style, modified by the practice of 
the sixteenth century, is fully borne out by the only dated example of a house in this 
class so far found in Yarmouth. It was Nos. 117 and 118 Middlegate Street, which 
was dated by iron ties 1591, and was the earliest dated house known in the town (pi. 
Liv, a). It is unfortunate that the whole of the surviving fagade, i.e, at first-floor level, 
bad been renewed round all the windows, which were altered in the eighteenth centuiy'. 
The quoins of the building, of red brick, were, however, original. 'Fhe same style 
occurs at Row 111 , No. 8, which has four two-light mullioned and transomed windows 
with ovolo-moulding, as well as beams and other features of c, 1600 (pi. lii, c and pi. 
Lilt, d). The south wall of No. 43 South Quay was in the same styde, as was the nortli 
wall ol No. 46 North Quay, at least in part. 

a variant of this style, square flints and occasional red headers but without gal- 
Ictting, occurred in tlie facade of Nos. 3 and 3, Row 1 18 (pi, lii,6), All the dressings were 
in red brick. In the south wall of No. 130A Middlegate Street the quoins were of ashlar. 

Ill, By far the commonest style of the period in Yarmouth is that which uses 
dressed but not squared Hints, beach pebbles, usually whole and small or medium in 
size, and red bricks as headers anything, in fact, which lay ready to hand. Sometimes 
the masonry is roughly coursed and quoins of red bricks are normal (pi. lih, c; pi. Liv, c 
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and pi. LV, 6). There is nothing medieval in this style. It reflects the conditions of a 
time when the demands of an expanding building trade far exceeded the supply of 
normal materials. Bricks were dearly not yet plentiful and cheap, and poorer clients 
or builders had of necessity to use inferior materials. But for a lavish use of lime 
mortar there would not have been many samples of houses of this style remaining at 
the present time. In actual fact ^¥alls of this type form a very large proportion of the 
walls of the whole Row area, and must rank as ty pical of Manship s time. The earliest 
dated example so far noted is a very' much mutilated building behind No. 54 South 
Quav, which has metal ties with foliate ends, giving ^he last figure being hidden 

by an adjacent building or perhaps lost (pi. Liv, b). The type was ascertainable where 

cement had fallen away. ... 

Variants of this style also occur. Sometimes they arc so distinctive as almost to 
constitute a style of their own. The masonry- may be well coursed, with alternate 
bricks and pebbles in every course, giving a chequered effect as in Row 99, No. 5, and 
Row 101, Nos. s, 6,7. and 8, which by their plan are attributed to the later seventeenth 
century- (pi. Lvii,tf), Elsewhere the red headers are laid as a diaper ivith itifillmg of 
pebbles (pi. LVll,6). These methods give the impression that they were used in imitation 
of the entirely red-brick houses of 1 ype I\, yet to be described,^which sometimes in¬ 
clude diapers or other patterns in black or grey headers(pl.Liii,/. See alsopl. LV,aan<lr). 

IV, Finally, there are the facades which are built entirely of brick, normally red, but 
sometimes with patterns in grey or black headers. They are built in Old English bond. 
The pattern may be a diaper, but other designs occur, such as the diamonds of one 
header one stretcher, three headers, one stretcher, one header, in descending courses, 
formerly on the east wall of No. 43 South Quay. The best dated house of the style is 
No, 25 South Quay, a double house, both parts of which are of red brick (pi. LVin,«). 
The back part, which has diaper pattern in black headers as well as moulded brick 
pediments over the four window's in its eastern wall, bears the date 1644 (pi. lx, 6 ), The 
same date appears over its outer doorway on Row 108. Clearly at that date this was a 
fine new house of large size, and it mav be taken as ty'pica! of the new fashion just before 
and during the Civil War; but how much earlier than this houses of the style had been 
built in the towm it is impossible to say\ Nos.86and 87 George Street, In the same style, 
were dated by iron ties to 1638 (pi. i.vi, a and b), and Nos. 15 and 17, Row 118, to 1636. 

It seems clear from this relation of styles and dated examples thereof that the 
common style of Type III was used throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
centurv and even later in sophisticated examples. On the other hand, the finer styles 
which hark back to the middle ages, such as squared flint and galletting, occur only m 
the first decade or two of the century, whilst the new styde of building, entirely of red 
brick, is noted first from dated examples of 1636 or 1637 and 1638. It has already been 
remarked that 1638 happens to he the date of the first recorded brick house in James¬ 
town Virginia U.S.A.^ Similar red brick was used for quoins in the gun embrasures 
of Fort Amsterdam, Konuantin, Gold Coast, built by the English in 1631.^ 


* During demoliticjti it was foutid that tlie ^vas really 

a rcveiwd 'ft*. .. , , 
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C* THE PLAT*.' OF THE TOWN IN 1650 

The area shown on the restored plan of 1650 (pL lxvi) is that part of the Row area 
which seemed susceptible of such treatment. To north and to south of this part there 
had been considerable devastation by enemy action, and very little stood above ground 
by 1943. In other parts of the Row area more recent rebuilding for commercial pur¬ 
poses had destroyed many of the Row houses. Although many still remained and 
remain, there are insufficient to provide the evidence required for the present purpose. 

The early-scventecnth-centur)' houses still standing in i943t %vhcn the survey was 
carried out, are shown on the plan by cross-hatching. Occasionally a single w'all of 
ea^ly-se^'enteenth-century type stood in 1943 as evidence for the former existence of a 
building of that date, Such buildings are indicated on the plan by hatching. Other 
buildings which no longer existed in 1943 hut almost certainly existed in 1650 are 
shown dotted. They are restored from a manuscript plan of the town, entitled 
VEXXOFPAOIA sivc nova & accurata Gariannoni Tabula ab Henrico Sw^inden 1738', 
which now hangs in the Borough Engineer’s office tn the Town Hall, and the relevant 
part of which is reproduced (pi, lxiv), by permission of the Corporation. It is argued 
that by 1650 no part of the main frontages on to South Quay and Middlegate Street is 
likely to have remained vacant. Consequently houses on these frontages which are 
shown on the 1738 drawing, but no longer exist, have been restored on this plan in the 
form shown in the 1738 drawing. Blocks of houses along the Rows have been restored 
on the plan from the 1738 drawing in the light of experience gained during the survey, 
but they should be regarded as indicating a maximum density. There may well have 
been fewer houses in 1650 than are here shown; there cannot have been more unless 
one makes the unlikely assumption that houses built by 1650 had been demolished 

^738- 

Of necessity, in these restored blocks along the Rows no division between individual 
houses has been possible. Amongst the buildings extant in 1943 lines through the 
hatching Indicate boundaries of houses and give an Idea of the prev alence of the small 
houses already described. The south side of Row 123 shows the contrast in this 
respect. Boundary or garden walls were sometimes discernible; where known to be of 
the early seventeenth centurj' they are shown on the plan as plain black lines. 

A perusal of this restored plan will show that, when first built in this manner, the 
Row houses had plenty of light and air. The buildings situated at the western end of 
the space between Row's 108 and i ii may be taken as typical. 'Two large houses 
fronted South Quay, Nos, 23 and 24, the former being a curious double house, of 
which the eastern part is dated 1644 (pi, LViii, a and pi, lx, h), Down Row ro8 stood 
a pair of Row houses, a little larger than some and no longer standing. Erom the party 
wall between No. 23 and No. 24 South Quay eastw^ard runs a garden or boundary wall, 
which twists and then joins the north-western corner of the next block of houses, now' 
called Row 111, Nos, 7 and 8, which face westwards on to the hack of the houses front¬ 
ing on to South Quay. Since, how^ever, the rear portion of No. 23 lias its facade facing 
eastwards and is decorative, the whole ensemble is a pleasant composition. It is typical 
of what must have been the appearance of much of the Row area in 1650. The con- 
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tinued occupation of these two houses on South Quay, and tlie acquisition by the 
Ministry of Works for preservation as an ancient monument of Row 111, Nos. 6,7, ami 
S, has ensured the continued existence, almost in its original condition, ot this small 

piece of the Row area. , - i_ 1 11 1 

Later plans show the progressive building-up of tlie spaces which, deliberately or 

otherwise, were left vacant in the town of r. 1650. Sw inden‘s plan of 1738 shows a few 
more houses, but this has little bearing on the subject, since much of the plan of c, 1650 
is based on that of 1738. But a later version of Svi^inden’s plan, issued c. iSao, 
shows much less blank space, whilst on the 0 ,S. maps current in 1939 (pi. LX v) nearly 
tht." whole ol the area is covered with buildings- Hardly a single house examined in the 
Rows lacked a back addition for more space, for cooking and sleeping, built in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century- Sanitary arrangements liad been added, often m 
awkward places, and luauy plots vacant in r. 1650 or ^73^ later received new houses. 

Small wonder is it that by 1939 Medical Officers of Health and others had con¬ 
demned the Row area as unsuitable for human habitation. The fault lay not with the 
inhabitants or with the builders of the seventeenth-century houses, which were often 
light and roomv, but with those who later built on their gardens and blocked that light. 
Theoretically it should have been possible to reverse tlie process, to remove the later 
houses, which were seldom of much architectural merit, and the back additions ot the 
seventeenth-centurv houses. Ttvo of the latter could have been thrown into one, 
incorporating suitable sanitation and a more convenient staircase. All this could have 
been done, if the will had been present. But it was not. A portion at least of the Row 
area could ha%'e been preserved in this way, becoming at once a newly attractive area 
for living in and an object of interest for visitors and others, since it would have been 
still the only example in the country^ of a consistently seventeenth-century' town. In 
fact almost all the old buildings have been demolished, and buildings of a new* type 


are being erected, u 

The origin of the Yarmouth Rows has been a subject of much debate. I hey have 
been described as places for dry ing nets, in spite of their narrowness. They have been 
described as useful in defence, because their curves prevented the enemy from shoot¬ 
ing straight down them, in spite of the fact that many of them are dead straight. 
Finally, the plan of the town has been compared with that of the bones of a herring, 
which fish has been responsible for much of Yarmouth’s prosperity. The 
writer would like to add a breath of fresh air to this controversy by stating that the 
narrowness of the Rows might be due to a desire on the part of the inhabitants to 
escape from the prevailing wind, which is a cold one. He has often been glad enough 
to run for shelter from an icy blast into the comfortably warm and friendly Rows, and 
woe betide the dwellers in the new buildings which will replace theml 

Apart from these futile pleasantries, however, there is a perfectly rational explana¬ 
tion of this apparent problem. Almost any medieval English or Scottish town will 
furnish examples of narrow' passages leading off the main street at frequent intervals 
between houses. Tewkesbury is a good example of this layout, and bouthampton still 
has a few of these passages, which in medieval documents are there called 
The passages lead to separate properties, humbler than the great houses on the main 
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street frontage. ''Fhe same system obtained in Broad Street, Oxford, although there 
the humbler cottages at the back were later absorbed by extensions of the large house 
in front. There must be many other examples of this kind of layout, which was 
normal. St. Andrews is a Scottish example. 

The point about the Yarmouth Rows is just that they are the product of this normal 
system, carried to Sts logical but unusual conclusion. The passage to houses behind 
the frontage, which usually peters out into gardens, at Yarmouth runs on to join 
another passage, made for the same purpose from the next street. The town in its 
halcyon days, early in the middle ages and again in the seventeenth century, clearly 
had a teeming population. But it was confin^ within very" narrow limits between the 
river and the Town Wall, since the spit of gravel on which it stands is very narrow. 
It had three principal streets, South Quay, Middiegate Street, and King Street, and 
from all of them narrow passages led off at frequent intervals to provide access to the 
dwellings of the humbler citizens. Because these dwellings were more numerous than 
in some other towns, since the population was dense, the passages in Yarmouth were 
longer than elsewhere. Hence came their joining and the formation of through-passages, 
which are now known as Rows. As already mentioned (p, 147) there is just sufficient 
architectural evidence to show that the Rows took their fbnn in medieval times. The 
absence of any cross-streets earlier than the sixteenth century between South Quay, 
Middiegate Street, and King Street confirms this conclusion. The present seven- 
teenth-centuiy layout merely follows the medieval pattern, although k is possible 
that in the middle ages not all the passages were continuous, They may then have been 
of the more usual type, with extensions made during the period of prosperity from 
1570 onwards. A comparison with the plan of the old town of Edinburgh is instructive 
as a dear indication of the process which is shown in the Rows in its logical conclusion. 


D. WALL-ANCHORS AND OTHER IRON-WORK 
By j. SEYMOUR Lindsay, k,s..^. 

The Flemish manner is not only apparent in the general form of the buildings but 
these buildings embody the fundamental principles of Flemish construction, the 
reason being that the same unstable subsoil conditions obtained in this Yarmouth 
peninsula as in the Low Countries, where it was expedient to construct a light fabric, 
knit together by iron cramps into a four-square entity. These cramps or wall-anchors 
were stapled or spiked to the side of beams, joists, and purlins. 

The tie-rod or tang was attached to the side of the beam or joist and passed through 
the wall, finishing on the outer face in a bar or other motif sufficiently widely spread 
to give a retaining value (pi. lxi, a). 

From the simplest to the most elaborate there is a high standard of design and 
craftsmanship. The most common type is a single billet decorated with incised lines 
and shaped ends. Much less common among single-bar types is the cotter-pin 
(pi, Lxr, <i). Another pattern in general use is the billet terminating in an open fleur-dc- 
lis, a detail very popular w'ith Flemish seventeenth- and eighteenth-century smiths 
(pi, LSI, a ). With the more important houses wall-anchors became more elaborate, taking 
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their place as part of the decoration scheme. The less elaborate of the scroll types is 
shown in pi. lx, c . 

The most decorative example is in the form of a merchant's mark (pi. Lx,rt and 
pi. LXi, &). This, together with others now lost, was on a house on South Quay, origin¬ 
ally a merchant’s house but which later became the ‘Gallon Can’ Public-House. It will 
be noticed that in addition to the mark and initial it has a prong springing forward 
and upwards, to which bunting or other colourful decorations were suspended on 
festive occasions. 

The other type that show's a variation of the same theme has a tadpole outline, 
having a Urge body and long tail (pi, lxiu, f/). Some of this type have the projecting 
arm finishing in a tulip (pi. LXI, 

-Anchors in the form of numerals giving the date of the building and Initials of the 
owner are well represented in Yarmouth. Their dissimilarity in treatment and design one 
with the other indicates that they were the work of general smiths and not specialists. 

The earliest example is of the later sixteenth century, 156^ from a building behind 
No. 54 South Quay (pt. Liv, h). Seventeenth-century examples are shown in pi, LXt, c 
and d, and pi. LXll, 

\Vhereas the wall-anchors briefly described are essentially Flemish in deatgn and 
conception, the internal metal fittings are without exception common English types 
in general use throughout the country and for the most part factory or specialist made, 
and, though the work of skilled craftsmen, must be claped as ironmongery. 

Some of the hinges seem to show a local characteristic, as, for example, the strap 
hinges, prototype of our modern cross-garnet, which have a shaped fixing plate of 
unusual design (pi. LXiii, i). 

Many of the latches and handles show great skill both in design and execution, 
using to full advantage the technique of chamfering and incised lines and punch marks. 
Latches with hatchet-shaped back-plate are not uncommon. The latch was lifted by 
a handle and tumbler and returned by a long spring, the largest or fixed end forming 
a guide for the latch bar. 

E. OTHER FITTINGS OF MERIT 

Apart from structural features such as different types of walling, including the oc¬ 
casional use €>r re-use of chimney-stacks in yellow brick, moulded ceiling beams, 
doorways, and staircase window's, there are a few other details which should be placed 

on record. im 1 l - 1 

Most of the present chimneys are of modern type, but it seems likely that m the 

seventeenth century chimney-stacks w'ere crowned with circular chimneys. There 
were a few examples still extant in 1943, viz. three together at the north-east comer of 
No. 50 Middlegate Street and another three at the apex of the west gable (patterned 
Type III walling) of Row 35, No. 10 (pi. lv, d). A pair of round chimneys exists on 
the back wall of No. 2 South Quay, and at the apex of the nonh gable of No. 50 South 
Quay (Upper Ferry Inn) there \vas the base of one, which has now {1952) been built 
on to the north gable end of Row* iil, No. 7i ^ house in the care of the Ministry of 
Works. 
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In the Row area ehiefiy studied, i,c, bet^veen South Quay and Middlegate Street, 
only one ‘Dutch' gable was noticed, and that a very dilapidated example (pi. LViii, </). 
The prevalence of tumbled gables (pL LIV, d) suggests that ‘Dutch' gables wxre not in 
fashion. 

A garden or yard wall at Row 125, No. 2, was coped with semicircular bricks above 
a moulded brick string-course (pi. I,vn, d). This may have been an original feature of 
the seventeenth-century dwellings, but no other example of the kind was noticed. 

During tlie progressive destruction of No. 47 South Quay by citizens of Great 
Yarmouth in search of firewood, a centre mullion of a six-light window, moulded in 
the form of a carj'attd, was found in the back wall. This was subsequently sawn out 
and removed, and cannot now be found. 

During the course of careful repair of the Old White Lion Public House in King 
Street for Messrs. Lacon Ltd. by their architect, Mr, A. W. Ecclestone, painted jambs 
were found beside the fire-place of the first-floor back bedroom. They are of early- 
seventeenth-century type, and were found when an overmantel of the same date Tivas 
removed. The latter may have been moved to this fire-place from elsewhere in the past. 

F. DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL HOUSES 
jj Soutk Quay (fig. 12) 

This w'as originally an L-shaped house with main block on South Quay and short 
*tair on Row 123. The main block was entirely rebuilt in the nineteenth century, and 
much of the ground floor of the ‘tail’ was remodelled tn the eighteenth century, viz, 
front doonvay with projecting keystone, etc., and surrounding brickwork, and plaster 
ceiling (egg and tongue, etc.) over the main stair, which is itself of this period. 

The south wall of the ‘tail’ w'as a fine example of seventcenth-centiir)' work (see 
elevation, fig. 12, and pi. Lix,<^). Its red bricks in Old English bond were often under 
% in. in thickness and verj^ well laid. The cornice w'as moulded and the brick surround 
of the first-floor window (four-light, mulltoned and transomed) had a cavetto moulding 
along the head and jambs. The jambs were stopped; the sloping sill was finished with 
a bull-nose moulding. In this wall there were two decorative iron wall-anchors. The 
north wall was of Type III, partly reset. Internally, at first floor, apart from the 
window already mentioned, the only original features left w'ere three ceiling beams, 
one concealed by later w'ork. During demolition the original waiting w'hich remained 
on the ground floor was seen to be of Type 111 internally, 

4<} and 50 Middlegate Street (fig, n) 

The front wall was entirely rendered in cement (No. 49) or rebuilt in later brick 
(No. 50) above modem shop fronts. The north wall (on the Row) had been refaced 
with eighteenth-century brick. The south wall was obscured by No. 51 and the east 
wall seemed to be a variant of Type III, but containing more bricks than pebbles. At 
its southern end there w'as a little walling of patterned Type III, Much of this wall 
seemed to have been rebuilt, probably when the front of N^o. 50 was rebuilt. 

Internally, on the ground floor conversion into shops had eliminated all original 
features except ceiling beams (ovolo-moulded and stopped) of which three remained 
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in the two houses, with a fourth probably embedded in the modem party wall between 
Nos. 49 and 50, The northern and southern of these beams ran from front to back 
of the houses, but the other visible beam showed by its stopped end that it ran only 
to the breast of the fire-place, which had been blocked. Beside this breast was the 

winding staircase. ■ xt /j 

On the first floor the ceiling beams were all visible, except one in No, 50 (destroyed); 
there had been six beams on this floor, because No. 49 extends here over the Row-. One 
of the beams was stopped short of the back wall because of the staircase and was held 
by a cross-beam with plain chamfer from the two adjacent beams. One end of the 
stop-chamfered fire-place lintel was visible in No. 49 on this floor. 1 here was another 
fire-place, probably original but modemixed, in the north gable of No. 49, and beside 
the st&ircase there wsis ^ cupboard with ventilator sibove of turned balusters. The st^ir 
to the attic had beside it a two-light window with ovolo-moulded mullion. 


Row 99, Nos. 3 and 4 (fig, 1) 

This pair of houses may w'ell be coeval w'ith No. 5? but they are not of one build in 
the front wail, since the quoins of Nos. 4 and 5 butt against one another. The front 
walling of No. 4 is of the same style as No. 5, a variant of Type III; No. 3 has been 
cement rendered. Wide brick pediments once existed over the windows of No. 4, but 
only the 'ghosts’ of these now remain. The existing window's, narrower than the 
original, have sashes, those of the ground floor being fixed, w'ith the upper sash hinged 
at the top. A blocked staircase window is visible on the first floor of No. 4, which has 
also a front doorcase of Regency style. At ground level there is a blocked opening to 
the cellar, which has seventcenth-centur\' moulded jambs as well as a larger, later 
opening. No. 3 has windows with sliding sashes, a front doorcase with eared archi¬ 
trave, and two openings to the cellar, but the smaller one has not got moulded jambs. 

Above the first-floor windows of the pair of houses are wall-anchorSj giv^mg the 
date 1651. Some of the 5 has rusted aw'ay, hut its matrix in the cement rending is quite 
clear. The last digit was found under the plaster during demolition. 

The back w'all is of Type III, and is not bonded into the back wall of No. 5. 

Internally the houses arc alike tn their planning, Fhc front door, which from the 
evidence of the w'alling cannot ever have been in a different position, admits straight 
on to the stair and by a turn into the ground-floor rooms. Immediately adjacent in the 
room is a stair to the cellar. It is a veiy' unusual feature to find the cellar accessible 
from within the house in these small houses, and perhaps is not to be found in any of 
earlier date than this pair. Next on the same side of the room is the fire-place and 
beyond it the back door. In No. 4 this has been blocked, although its chamfered head 
is kill visible, and another doorw ay made in the middle of the north wall, but in No. 3 
it is still in its original position w'ith chamfered and stopped jambs. The ccilmg beams 
are ovolo-moulded and stopped, but the one beside the fire-place is m each house 
stopped a short way south thereof, as if a lobby once existed inside the room, covering 

the doonvav to the stairs as w ell as the front door. 

The rooms on the first floor are normal except that, as on the floor below, the 
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158 seventeenth-century houses in great YARMOUTH 

moulding of the beam beside the fire-place stops short of the south wall, as if for a 
lobby, I n No. 4 the ovolo-moulded bressummer over the wide original front window is 
visible, with a moulded and stopped ceiling beam running into it. No. 3 has an 
eightccnth-centiir)’ back addition, which has caused the enlargement of the original 
staircase and cupboard ^vindow, but these arc visible in No, 4 on the first fioor. They 
did not occur on the ground floor, because these houses were planned differently from 
those of slightly earlier date. 

The attics and roofs are normal, although the collars have no camber. The cellar 
has a fire-place with wide chamfered and stopped lintel and similarly worked ceiling 
beams. 

Row 99 , No. j (fig. z) 

The original masonry of the facade is composed of a variation of T\pe III, pairs of 
cobbles, alternating with red headers, producing a chequered effect. The quoins are 
of red bricks in three courses, in-and-out bond, in the usual manner. All four windows 
had flat pediments over them in moulded brick, but these have all weathered away or 
been shaved off. The windows now have sliding sashes, the openings of the upper 
window's being much smaller now than when originally built. The staircase window 
at first floor is oval, as in Row ioi. Nos. 5 - 8 . The other small window on this floor is 
probably modern. There are two plain iron wall-anchors at first-floor level and one on 
the ground floor, and there is a normal front doorway with seventeenth-century ovolo- 
moulded and stopped architrave. The west gable has tumbled brickwork, but this 
may not be part of the same original work; it is built with a straight joint against the 
south-western quoin of the house, and both internally and externally some earlier flint 
walling is seen to be embedded in it. The passage at ground level through the eastern 
end of the house seems to be an original feature. Its jamb seems to be well finished 
and it has a doorw'ay like that of the house itself. It probably led originally, as now, 
to a backyard, common to several of these houses. The wailing of the north side of 
this house is of Type 111 except for the back addition, which is all of eighteenth- 
century brickw'ork. 

The door admits directly on to the winding stair, which is divided off from the 
ground-floor room by plank partitioning of the seventeenth century, in which is a door. 
The room is of the usual type with fire-place in the west wall, having moulded wooden 
lintel, now concealed, and a cupboard beside it, with ventilator above which has 
moulded balusters. The ceiling beam in the centre of the room is richly moulded; 
the other beside the west wall has the usual ovolo moulding. The back door — in 
the north wall admits now to an addition, which is later, both structurallv and from 
its material, i he doorway may have been re.set; it is of usual seventeenth-centuiy' 
ovolo-moulded type, but it cannot ever have been opposite the front door. 

The first floor has a similar doorway in a similar position. The only other features 
of interest are the oval window' on the stairs, which shows no indication of being a 
later insertion, a plank partition between stair and room, and a \'entilator of moulded 
balusters over the cupboard beside the fire-place. 

The roof and attic are normal and have been repaired at some recent time. 
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Rotv lOJ, Nos. 3,6, 7, and 8 (figs. 3 and 4 and pi. LVii, rt) 

Both front (south) and back (north) Vi'alls of this series of houses are of a patterned 
Type III, two pebbles alternating with red headers. The quoins are of red brick, in- 
and-out bond alternating in single courses. There is no plinth or cornice and the 
dormers are dearly additions. Plain iron wall-anchors arc usual between ground and 
first floor and sometimes also above first Boor. The windows lighting the stairs and 
cupboard are well-proportioned ovals, some being now blocked. All the other win¬ 
dows in the front (south side) are eighteenth-centur)' sashes, but they are all nearly or 
quite in the position of the original windows, as is shown by the presence of quoins 
like those at the ends of this block of houses. The front door-cases are all of the 
eighteenth century except in No. 8, where the architrave is of the seventeenth century 
and only the hood is later. It is, however, clear that the other three doorways are in 
the original positions. In the back (north) elevation, where the houses are numbered 
27, 26, 25, and 24, Row 100, respectively, all the windows are wide, three-light, 
mullioned and transomed, with only narrow ovolo-moulding. All are slightly recessed 
from the wall-face and under a segmental arch. The quoins of the jambs, which 
resemble those at the ends of the block of houses, show that they are original features 
of the houses. 

Internally, No. 8 has the usual ovolo-moulded ceiling beam and a more elaborately 
moulded beam close to the fire-place as well as a moulded cornice round the room. 
The back door has ovolo-moulded and stopped jambs of normal seventeenth-century 
type; owing to the presence of openings to the cellar it cannot ever have been else¬ 
where. Thus both front door and back opened into the room on the same side as the 
fire-place, the former admitting straight on to the staircase. The first floor has normal 
ovolo-moulded and stopped ceiling beams and both attic and roof have been normal. 

The internal arrangements of No. 7 arc exactly like those of No. 8 mutaiis muimidisj 
save that the ground-floor room has some panelling of c. 1700. Nos. 5 and 6 are still 
inhabited and have not been examined in detail internally. 

Rose 7 JI, Nos. 7 and 8 (figs. 5 and 6 and pis. Lii, c; Lin, Lix, c and lx, e) 

These houses were built at one and the same time, as is shown by the chamfered 
brick plinth, 24 in. high, which runs the length of their west wail, although being 
somewhat abraded along No. 7. Yet the walling of one house (No. 8) h superior to 
that of the other. It is of the style (Type II) which has already been described (p. 148), 
namely, knapped flints with galletting and occasional ashlars and red-brick headers, 
and red-brick dressings. This applies only to its west wall. The remaining availing is 
of Type III, as are the walls of No, 7 except the south wall, which is of red brick in 
Flemish bond with a good tumbled gable; it has also pilasters w'ith moulded caps at the 
angles. A joint or fracture close to the south-west quoin of No. 7 suggests, as does its 
style, that this gable is an addition to an earlier house. The style of knapped flints with 
galletting is likely to date from c, 1600, whereas wails entirely of red brick are more 
likely to be a generation later. The east wall of No. 8 contains a number of yellow 
bricks, including some used in the north-eastern quoin. These may be due to a later 
repair, as is the red-brick top of the west wall of No. 8. 
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The fagade of No. 8, i.e. the west wall, is notable not only for its style but also for 
its complete set of four stair or cupboard windows, actual or blocked, and for its 
retention in its southern half of original mullioned and transomed w^indows. On the 
first floor two of these are intact i on the ground floor one of the pair has been partly 
mutilated, but will be restored. The other windows in this wall have later sashes. 
There are no windows in the north or east walls. 

The plan of No, 8 is unusual as far as the writer's experience of Great Yarmouth 
is concerned. It is a double-fronted house. The door, where an eighteenth-century 
architrave (much niined and now replaced by another of similar size) conceals seven¬ 
teenth-century chamfered brick jambs, admits now to a small lobby from which rises 
a straight stair. This proceeds In two flights to the first floor and by means of two more 
flights to the attic. This is of comparatively recent date. 

Originally there was a back door opposite to the front door. Its doorway, now 
blocked, forms a recess under the straight stair already described. Between these two 
doors there must have been a through passage, flanked on each side by plank parti¬ 
tions which no longer remain. Doorw-ays in these partitions led respectively right and 
left into large rooms. The room on the right still lias two seventeenth-century cham¬ 
fered ceiling beams exposed and, of course, the mullioned and transomed windows 
already mentioned. From its south-w-estem comer a winding stair beside the chimney 
rises to the first floor and the attic. 

The room to the left of the passage w^as entirely redecorated in the early eighteenth 
centuty^ with panelling, overmantel, and cornice of appropriate style. The recess in 
the north-western corner, originally lit by a small window*, w'as now filled with a fine 
contemporary cupboard with shell hood and shaped shelves, w*hich was concealed by 
a hinged panel. Much of this panelling has had to be restored because of the depreda¬ 
tions of the citizens of Great Yarmouth in search of firewood between the date of 
bombing and the acquisition of the property by the Ministry of Works. I n the north¬ 
eastern comer of this room there is now a plain cupboard behind a door in the 
panelling, but the curved wall-face shows that originally a winding stair connected 
this room with the room above. It should be noted that this stair did not continue to 
the attic, as is shown in the cupboard of the first-floor room where the curved wall- 
face changes to a straight face. 

The first-floor southern room contains no features of interest except two chamfered 
and stopped ceiling beams and the mullioned and transomed windows which have 
been described. The northern room on this floor has similar ceiling beams, and 
panelling of tw'o periods on the north w'all. The cupboard west of the fire-place has 
sevcntccnth-century panelling, with a later door leading to an original cupboard with 
window of normal Wpe. Over the fire-place itself the overmantel with cornice is of the 
early eighteenth century', no doubt being coeval with the panelled room below. 

The roof is of usual type, but much renewal of timbers has been necessary' because 
of the long exposure of this house to the elements after bombing. This was due to the 
refusal of the then owner to allow the Ministry of Works to do temporary repairs. He 
w'as the only owner in England to refuse such permission. 

The interior of No. 7 has nothing of interest now visible except chamfered ceiling 
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beams, a two-light mullioned and transomed window on the first floor of the east wall, 
and what may have been the centre mullton of a large window in the east wall on the 
ground floor. The arrangement of the house seems to have been altered; it is certainly 
not of the usual type. 

Since purchase by the Ministry of Works the north gable of No. 8 has had to be 
rebuilt because of its insecure condition. 


Rote iiy. Nos. aa, 23, and 24 West, and 24 East (fig. 7) 

In these houses there was plentifii! evidence of their sevcntcenth-centuiy origin — 
beams, doorways, etc. 

No. 22 has front (north) walling of brick in mixed bond with black diaper (Type IV 
var.) and ovolo-moulded brick comice. There was a kneeier in moulded brick at the 
north-eastern comer and remains of a Dutch gable at the west (pi. LVin, d). Altogether 
this was a spruce and elegant front. The south wail was of Type HI. The doorway 
was of usual double ovolo-moulded type writh a newer door, but the two front window's 
had early sashes (inserted). The two back windows had two two-light mullioned and 
transomed windows. Ceiling beams were ovolo-moulded and stopped, but the original 
fire-place was invisible, perhaps destroyed. This house had a brick-paved pathway from 
front to back door. This was most unusual, as also was the partition between it and 
the ground-floor room of the house, which was of timber with infilling of thin pink 
(perhaps re-used medieval) bricks. This elaboration of the normal plank partition may 
have been an original feature, as also a step up to the room from the brick pathway, 
but on the other hand they may date from the remodelling of the room in the later 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, when the windows were altered. The back 
doorway was shown to be original by the chamfered inner edge of its lintel. 

The stair projected into the room for the two bottom treads with two balusters of 
late-seventcenth-century type. This must have been part of the same alteration as the 
new windows. The staircase window was blocked. 

The first floor had the usual single room with ovolo-raoiiided and stopped ceiling 
beams and had originally in the front (north) wall a two-light mullioned and tran¬ 
somed window, now removed except for the splays and lintel with ovolo-moulded and 
stopped inner edge, The fire-place had a bolection-moulded surround. The roof was 
of usual type with three very slightly cambered trusses. 

No. 23 had walling of Tj'pe III, where visible. All windows were sashed and most 
of them quite modem, but both the front and back doortvays were in situ, ovolo- 
moulded and stopped, and there was a good plank partition dividing the passage 
beUveen the doorways from the room. It was not placed centrally under a ceiling 
beam, which was, as usual, ovolo-moulded. The original fire-place could not be seen. 

The stair was usual, with window (blocked). The first-floor room had all fittings 
(except windows) of the early seventeenth century', viz, ceiling beams, fire-place 
lintel (still in use but brought forward and reset), with panelling above it complete and 
also beside it, including plank panelled doors to cupboard and to staircase with cock’s 
head and butterfly hinges. The window-sashes and splays were modem, but over the 
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back window recesses there remained the ovolo-moulded and stopped lintel, 9 ft, or 
more long, embedded in later walling. On this floor there was an earSy-seventeenth- 
century doorway, leading to a back addition, but this from general appearance and by 
analog}" must have been a later insertion. 

The roof was of three bays^ The staircase window (blocked) existed i also the severi’^ 
teenth-century' door to the attic. 

No. 24 West* The ground floor had little to show’ of antiquity except one stop- 
chamfered beam. The old fire-place was concealed and even the original doon.vays, 
back and front, were obscure; the front doorway appeared to be in its right position, 
but had been renewed; the back doorway may have been blocked by the addition to 
No, 23. On the other hand It is possible that this very small house had no through 
passage and that the back doorway shown on the plan w’as original. There was a fine 
comer cupboard with rusticated jambs and head in the south-western corner of this 
room. 

The first-floor room had one stop-chamfered beam and the fire-place had a stop- 
chamfered lintel, but its position and surrounding brickwork suggest that it had been 
rebuilt. Externally a blocked square window In the north wall (not on the plan) must 
have lighted an original cupboard. 

The attic was of usual type and the roof was continuous w’ith the other houses of 
this row. 

No. 24 East had a back doorw-ay of the early seventeenth centur>', but the front 
doorway had been renew'ed and no plank partition remained. There were two ovolo- 
moulded and stopped ceiling beams, but the window's had been altered except that at 
the sides of the inserted sash-window at the back there were jambs wi th ovolo-moulding 
which may have been in use. There appeared to be a fire-place lintel of usual type 
(7 ft, wide between stops) in the west wall, but put in at the southern end of the wall, 
not, as usually, in the centre. The semicircular stair had disappeared long ago, but 
must have once existed on the northern side of the fire-place. 

The first floor w'as recently entered only from the next house to the west (24 West), 
but that it once had a normal staircase was shown by the head of the cupboard north 
of the fire-place in the first-floor room, which was that of a staircase. A blocked stair¬ 
case window was visible externally (not on the plan). This room had two ovolo- 
moulded and stopped beams and a similarly moulded lintel-head over the back 
w-indow, which had had sashes inserted. I'he fire-place had a stop-chamfered lintel, 
coloured scarlet, 4 ft . 6 in. long between stops. Some of the beams also showed scarlet 
colour. 

The stair to the attic had a window (blocked) and the roof had the usual cambered 
trusses. 

Row JiS, Nos, 2, 7, and 4 (figs. 8 and 9 and pi. lit, h and Lix, a) 

Although Nos. z and 3 were an obvious pair, the e,xact contemporaneity of No. 4 
with the others was by no means certain before the examination of the wall junctions. 
This examination showed conclusively, however, that the front wall of all three houses 
was of one build, w'ith the party wall between Nos. 3 and 4 only roughly bonded into 
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it and into the back wall. I'kis conclusion is intcrestingt because No. 4 had walling 
inferior in type to that of Nos. 2 and 3, as will be explained below, 

Nos. 2 and 3 had the front wall done in squared, coursed flints, averaging about 3 in. 
square, with door and window dressings done in chamfered red brick, and quoins and 
kneelers in the usual seventeenth-century red brick style. The doonvays were close 
together and were originally set within a single panel, bordered by a chamfered brick 
surround. This had been partly obscured by the addition in the eighteenth century of 
a doorhead on brackets. Simiiarly, in the eighteenth century' sash-windows were in¬ 
serted within the chamfered brick recesses, which must originally have held mullioned 
and transomed seventeenth-century windows. The chamfers were still visible on each 
side of the ground-floor windows, but on the first floor they were only visible In No. 3 
and then not in the middle of the house, where later red-brick walling showed that 
rebuilding or at least refacing was necessary when the sash-windows were inserted. 
Three of the four staircase windows w'ere well prcsciwcd, the fourth (ground floor of 
No. 2) having been blocked. Its lintel was visible inside, and even outside its position 
was indicated by cracks in the filling. No. a still had a moulded brick comice, but the 
uppermost part of the facade of No, 3 was rebuilt when its roof was renew'ed in modem 
times. 

No. 4 had been thickly rendered w'ith cement, which also covered the end nine inches 
of No, 3 and had eighteenth-century ground-floor windows with modern sashes and an 
eighteenth-century^ doorway head added to the front door, as had Nos, 2 and 3. The 
first-floor windows were modern. 

The walling of the gable ends of this row of houses was not visible, but the back 
(north) wall of No. 4 was of Type III, as was the internal face at least of the front wall. 
So also was the ground-floor back walling of Nos. 2 and 3, but above this the wall was 
of half-timbered construction with sixteen uprights and red-brick infilling. Under the 
eaves of No. 2 there was preseiwcd a piece of a once continuous wooden fillet, triangular 
in section. 

Internally, No. 2 had as original features the normal single room on each floor with 
an attic in the roof space and a cellar, which here had chamfered beams to support the 
ground floor. The back doorway, like the front doonvay, had tlie normal early- 
seventeenth-century moulding, and the passage between them w'as bordered by the 
usual plank partition. The lintel over each doorway was finished flush ^vith the inner 
wall-face by means of an ovolo-moulded beam which was common to Nos. 2 and 3, 
i.e. it ran through the party wall between the houses and was stopped at both ends, so 
that one stop appeared in each house. 

The back room on this floor, as on the floor above, was not an original feature of 
the house. Its walling was of a different character from that of the main part of the 
house and appeared to be of eighteenth-century or later brick. It formed a clear 
straight joint with the main house wall both on this floor and on the first floor. It 
follows that the doorway from the front room on each floor was a later insertion. 

On the ground floor there were two ovolo-moulded and stopped ceiling beams in the 
usual positions. The fire-place had been modernized, but above the grate there was an 
ovolo-moulded and stopped lintel of the original fire-place. There was no large cup- 
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board beside it away from the Row, but on the Row side there w'as a normal winding 
staircase which was originally lighted by a two-light mullioned window, similar to the 
three then still in use in this pair of houses- It was blocked externally, but the cham¬ 
fered and stopped lintel was visible within. 

The first floor also originally had only one room. T’he wall benveen it and the 
similar room of No. 3 was but a stud partition with six timbers and brick infilling. It 
was 5 in. thick, like the north wall of the houses. In the latter the last two uprights at 
the eastern end of the wall were farther apart than the others. This feature occurred 
also in No. 3 and may have indicated the original position of a window. Later, this 
wider space was used for a doorway to the eighteenth-century^ addition. T'he fire-place 
on this floor w'as modern, hut behind it there was an ovolo-moulded and stopped 
lintel, 43 in. long, above an opening 36 in. wide between plain brick jambs. 

'I’he roof ivhich was visible in the attic was of normal seventeenth-century type 
with three collar-beam trusses. The dormer windows were later insertions of inferior 
workmanship. Between this and the attic of No. 3 there was a stud partition with five 
uprights and brick filling. 

No. 3 resembled No, 2 very closely tnutatis mutandis. The staircase windows both 
still served their purpose. There wm an original cupboard beside the ground-floor 
fire-place, which itself was modern but concealed an ovolo-moulded lintel, and the 
back doorway was still in situ with plank partition betw'een it and the front door, "^rhe 
roof had been entirely renewed in quite recent times, and was slightly lower than the 
original roof. 

in this house the back rooms were more plainly later additions even than in No. 2. 
On the ground floor the straight joints between their w'all and the main wall of the house 
were very clear, and the door to the back room on the grtmnd floor was a plain insertion. 
On the first floor also straight joints were clear. On this floor the original fire-place 
was preserv'ed behind a modern grate. 

No.4 was a similar single-roomed house, but smaller than Nos. 2 and 3. No backdoor 
was visible and one iriay never have existed. There w-as also no plank partition in the 
ground-floor room. The fire-place w^as modern, but an ovolo-moulded lintel e.xistcd 
behind it. The staircase w'as on the side aw'ay from the Row and its two windows were 
extant but blocked. On the first floor the cupboard beside the fire-place was originally 
lighted by a small window of usual type, which w'as blocked. A doorway of seven¬ 
teenth-century' type admitted to a room north of this room, hut it must have been a 
later insertion, because the evidence of straight joints and later type of w'alling showed 
that the back rooms were added long after the original house was built. This evidence 
was visible on both floors, and in each case the doorways to the back rooms w'ere plain 
insertions into earlier walling. The first-floor fire-place, w hich w'as modern, concealed 
an ovolo-moulded original lintel. Above the front window recesses on this floor there 
was a wooden lintel w'ith ovolo moulding and stops. It was almost certainly a con¬ 
tinuous lintel, since only one stop occurred by each window, but it is vmcertain 
whether it was the head of a recess for one large or two smaller original windows in the 
seventeenth century. 

The roof had two collar-beam trusses. 
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Rmc tiB, Nos. 15, and ij 

(Note. These houses were destroyed before plans could be made.) 

These houses were a pair of early-seventeenth-centun’ houses with date in iron tics 
1636, the first 6 having been lost (pi. LXi, d). The front (north) ^vall seemed to be of 
Type II, perhaps altered in the eighteenth centur)', but the back wall was of Type III, 
altered in many places. 

No. 15 was a good example of these Row houses, although its number was latterly 
upon an inserted front door; its original door led then to No. 16. The doonvay and 
door were complete, with an eighteenth-century hood added to the former. This 
admitted to a complete passage leading to the back doorway, ivhich had a later seven¬ 
teenth-century fanlight. The passage was flanked by a plank partition on each side. 
The one to the east div ided this house from the next (No. 17) throughout the life of 
the houses. The other had an opening through it into the ground-floor room of 
No, 15, and w'as fitted into a slot in the ovolo-moulded and stopped ceiling beam. The 
original fire-place in this room had been concealed and the staircase to the first floor 
blocked in favour of one in a later back addition, but by analogy with No. 17 it must 
once have been on the north side of the stack. No original windows remained in this 
house. 

No. 16 in this Row w'as the back addition to No. 17, entered off the Row by the 
original doorway of No. 17, which has already been described. I n spite of the small 
size of No. 17 it did not seem that this back addition was contemporary with it. 

No. 17 had an original doorway, but it had been reset too near the fire-place to be 
correct. Evidence of the front w'aJling showed that it probably once stood close to the 
partition between this house and No. 15, In the back wall cracks in the brickwork 
suggest that a back doorway once stood opposite to the front doorway. The ground- 
floor room contained tw'o ovolo-moulded ceiling beams, an original fire-place — -later 
reduced in width, as usual—w'ith an ovolo-moulded and stopped lintel, evidence of a 
cupboard window in a stop-chamfered lintel south of the fire-place, where latterly 
there was a doorway to a back addition, and the usual stair with a single-light window. 

On the first floor there w^as a plank partition between it and No. 15, two ovolo- 
moulded ceiling beams, one over the fire-place, but, as on the ground floor, no original 
windows. .Above the fire-place there was some panelling, placed face to the wall under 
canvas and wallpaper, and to the south of the fire-place a cupboard with original smalt 
two-light window. Original panelling formed the side of this cupboard to the rotjm, 
and over the door, which was modern, there was a ventilator formed by the use of ten 
balusters, 15 in, high. This was all framed up between moulded boards similar to the 
panelling below' and must have been original. 

The roof of this pair of houses was of the usual type w'ith slightly cambered trusses, 

Rozt: jay, Nos. 5 and 6 (fig. 10) 

The reference of these houses to the early seventeenth centurj' is made in the first 
instance solely on the internal fittings together w'ith the roof slope, since the visible 
walls (south and east) of No. 5 were cement rendered and the front wall at least of No.6 
was rebuilt (and incidentally made thinner) in modem times to match No. 7, which 
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was entirely modem. During demolition all walls of No. 5 were seen to be of Type III. 
The front windows of No. 5 were eighteenth century in stylcj although in one place a 
seventeenth-centuiy chamfer was still visible under cement rendering. 

No, 5 on the ground floor had o^'^olo-moulded and stopped beams in the usual places 
and a plank partition ran from the front door to the site of the back door. During 
demolition the eastern jamb of this doorway was exposed. It was well done in long 
bricks and was certainly original. The fire-place had a stop-chamfered and ovolo- 
moulded head, above which was a simple ovolo-moulded overmantel, A cupboard on 
the south of the fire-place had a t%vo-light ovolo-moulded window. The usual stair 
led to the first floor and the attic. In the former of these the fire-place had a chamfered 
lintel. 

No. 6, even during demolition, showed no ancient features besides the chamfered 
beams. 

As the plan shows, attached to the back, i.c, northern side, of No. 5 and part of 
No, 6 there were other rooms bounded by a northern wall of considerable thickness. 
The room behind No. 5 had chamfered ceiling beams, and the passage of No. 5 was 
continued through to this back wall; there was also a circular stair beside the fire-place 
in this room. All these features suggest a date contemporary, or almost so, with the 
main or front part of the house. The fact that the back w'all of the front room of No. 5 
on the first floor was timber-framed might be held to confirm contemporaneity, were 
it not for the fact that there are, or were, examples of external back walls of houses of 
this character in Great Yarmouth.' On the whole it is wiser to consider No. 5 as a 
normal single-roomed house with an early addition at its back rather than to suppose 
it to be a double-roomed iiouse, of w'hich the writer know's no other examples in the 
town of early to mid-seventeenth-century date, 

Rou> 123^ Nos. r6, j6A^ and 17 (fig, 12) 

These three houses once formed a single large L-shaped house with a main block 
running north to south, with north gable on Row 123 and south gable some 18 ft, north 
of Row 124. The 'taiP ran west to east along Row 123, This splitting up of one large 
early house into three srnaller residences in later times is unusual in the Row area, but 
so also was a house of this size away from a main frontage. The proof that these three 
did once form part of one house is supplied by the walling. The wailing on Row 123 
has the appearance of Type III, but contained many bricks set askew and irregularly, 
i.e. not in a diaper. It seemed to have been much repaired or even reset, and the ap¬ 
pearance at first sight of a line of brick quoins roughly between Nos. 16 and i6a was 
illusory. The north gable had tumbling, perhaps also reset, but that this was an 
original feature was showm by its presence also in the south gable. No original door¬ 
way remained in the north wall. The evidence of this wall, therefore, although not 
conclusive, w'as not against the homogeneity of the three modern residences. 

*1 he south wall of Nos. 16 and 17, on the other hand, was entirely of red brick, and in 
Old English bond, where not obviously the product of eighteenth-century or later 
repairs. Within it there were portions or traces of the ogee-moulded brick-heads (four- 

' e.g. Ruiv 118, Nos. 2 and 3 (fig. g). 
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centred) of no less than seven window or door openings, four oh the ground floor and 
three on the first floor (see south elevation). There is little doubt that there were 
originally four also on the first floor; indeed, the jamb of another may have still existed. 

The west wall of the main block (No. i 6a) had been entirely rebuilt or the face reset 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. So also had much of the east wall, but a 
little of the original work in Old English bond remained with half the outer edge of a 
four-centred window-head, like those in the south wall of Nos. i6 and 17. It should be 
added that an ogee-moulded brick cornice ran the whole length of the south wall of 
Nos. 16 and 17, except where later dormer window's had been inserted, and that the 
remains of a chamfered brick plintli occurred sporadically at the base of this wall and 
at the base of the cast w-all of the main block. 

In view of the homogeneity of all this walling, viz. the original parts of the east w'all 
of the main block (No. i6a) and the south wall of Nos. 16 and 17, containing highly 
decorative features in the new'cst style of the period, it seems logical to consider all as 
part of one large original house. 

The position of the main doorway was uncertain. There was no sign of it beside the 
Row' and such a position is unusual in Yarmouth. In the south w'all of Nos. 16 and 17 
the spacing of the four moulded-brick arches at first suggested that they were all over 
windows, but only in one case (the westernmost) was the jamb preserved. Neverthe¬ 
less It may well be that the door w'as at this point. 

The evidence of the interior supports the conclusion already set out from the ap¬ 
pearance of the walling. The part)' w'alls at both floors between No, 16 and No. 17 and 
betw'een No, 17 and No. i6.a w'cre later insertions, as w'as shown by the size of the 
bricks used. Likewise, whilst the fire-places in No. 16, which are in the east wall, 
seemed to be original from the bricks used in the stack, evidence of lintels, etc., being 
unobtainable, those in No. 17 by the same criterion were later. 

These tw'o houses, Nos. 16 and 17, had a complete scries of normal early-scvcn- 
tccnth-century ceiling beams, three at ground floor and three at first floor, one of the 
latter being an elaborate one (see below), but no other early features apart from the 
roof and some re-used panelling. 

The main block (alias i6a or Quayside House) had both on ground and first flours 
three large early-seventeenth-century ceiling beams. Two on each floor had also 
elaborate brackets with ogee ends and two iron bolts each w'ith decorative iron frills. 
On each floor the southern of the three beams lacked this extra refinement. On the 
ground floor the west wall had been thickened in modem times, with the result that 
the ends of the beams were hidden. 

The ground-floor room was once completely panelled and much panelling remained. 
It consisted of the usual style, with panels about 20 in. wide and fluted pilasters and 
capitals. These last had been much mutilated w'hen the room w'as papered. The 
narrow’ top panels in this room had had incised interlocking-lozenge patterns. The 
first-floor room had also been panelled in the same style, but without pilasters; it had 
been much cut about in recent times. 

In the return from the main block to No, 16, but actually in No. i6a, on each floor 
there was a seventeenth-century beam, but no other contemporary fittings. The 
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ground-floor beam had a plain chamfer, but the first-floor room had also elaborate 
brackets, as in the rest of No. i6a, and as in the first-floor room of No. 16. It follows 
by placing these two last into one room that each floor of this ‘tail’ has two rooms 
with two beams in each. 

The fire-places at the south gable end of No. i6a appear to have been original, 
although the top of the stack had later bricks. This being so, it is unlikely that the 
main entrance to the house was at this point. 

Similarly, the fire-places in the cast gable of No, 16 ’were original, but in the middle 
of the original large house, where at least two fire-places on each floor would be 
expected, there were no traces of anything of contemporary style. The roof timbers 
support the hypothesis that the original large stack once stood at the junction of the 
main block and the ‘tail’, but had been completely eradicated. There w'as evidence 
that at this point there had once been a gap in the roof, later filled in with an inferior 
style of work, and at this point also the rafters of the main block roof had been 
plastered over to keep out dust and draught. 

Such a position for the main chimney-breast would suit the presence of the main 
doorway at the westernmost of the brick arches in the south wdl of No, 17, and the 
main stair may then have been on the Row side of the breast, i.e, approximately where 
the stair still was before demolition. It was a pole stair, but was perhaps wider than it 
had originally been. 

The restored plan of this house is quite normal, with entry from a yard, approached 
from the Row, into a lobby, against the main stack and giving thence on to two rooms. 
Beyond the room to the west lay the kitchen, at the south end of the main block, with 
cellar below. The principal room on the first floor was approached from the similar 
room on the ground floor below by means of a typical semicircular stair. Another 
important room on the first floor lay to the east. 


Rwv 12')^ Nos, J4 and 15 

(Note. These houses were destroyed before plans could be made.) 

The front wall of this block was entirely of brick in Old English or irregular bond. 
Usually the bricks were red, but there ’were occasional burnt ends, and at the top just 
under the eaves there seemed to be diaper pattern in dark-grey bricks. Recent colour¬ 
wash obscured traces of any such pattern lower down. The staircase w'indow sur¬ 
rounds in red brick ’with ogee-moulding w'ere all intact, as w'ere the two eastern wooden 
frames, the lower ovolo-moulded, the upper with plain chamfer. Each window was of 
two lights, the ■western of the two being subdivided by means of a vertical wooden bar 
set diagonally; the eastern light originally had no such bar. The western window- 
frames were probably similar, but were blocked at the time of the survey. Both front 
doorways had brick surrounds with ogee-moulding like the staircase windows. These 
were complete, but had been obscured by eighteenth-century^ door-cases which had 
replaced the original door-cases; there was no doubt whatever that both of these 
doorways were original features of the house. 
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The windows were eighteenth'Century sash-windows, but, as there was no evidence 
of alteration in any of the jambs, they must have been precisely on the site of the 
original windows. The house had a moulded brick plinth at the usual height ^ovc 
ground, and four simple iron wall-anchors just below the eaves. There seemed to be 
no moulded comice and the dormers were not original. The brick quoins were 
alternate in-and-out bond in single courses, and it was clear that No. 15 had been built 
Without an east wall against an already existing house to the east. 

The back or south wall was of Type III, but contained some bigger pebbles than 
usual and some abraded pieces of sandstone. There were two normal window jambs 
of three-couree in-and-out bond bricks, disused when later sash-windows were 
inserted on toe^first floor. The west wall of No^ 14 obscured by 

Interaally, No, 15 w'as a normal single-roomed house of early-seventcenth-century 
type with a passage from front door to back door, although the latter had lost its 
original doorway, if it ever had one. A modern door in the partition wall (modem 
but replacing an original one) led off this passage Into the ground-floor room. This 
had two normal oyolo-moulded and stopped ceiling beams, the stopped ends of the 
original fire-place hntel, and a nice eighteenth-century comer cupboard. The winding 
stair no^ of the chimney-breast led to a normal first-floor room with tw'o ovolo- 
moulded and stopped ceiling beams and a cupboard with blocked window south of the 
hre-place, over one below, which had been altered. 

No. 14 mtemally was abnormal. The door led straight into the room on the ground 
floor beside the staircase. The back door also can only have been where the modem 
one was namely, beside the cupboard south of the fire-place. There can never have 
been a through passage. Otherwise the house was normal with ovolo-moulded ceiling 
beams, Acre being also an ovolo-moulded cornice over the fire-place on the ground 
floor. 1 he attic and roof were of usual seventeenth-century type. 
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Archer, John Wykeham, drawings of Temple Church by, 
129. 

Arthur, Prince of Wales: arms mistakenly attribuied lo, 
t07 J badge of, 114. 

Arundel: 

Earls of, Jff Fit2ahin. 

Sir William, badge oh it7. 

Asabaa (IVipnliiaoia): church at, 35-7, 58; altar* 17^ 35* 
65, fib; baptistery, 35, bo, 67,70; canxd brackets at, 
35-7, 72; cemetery* 43; coin-hoard found at, 37; 
jnseriptioris. 74,75; moc&aics, 72; tock-cut chambers 
at, 37; vaulting, 71. 

AshmOnein, m Hermopolls, 

Aubrey* John, dted, t31“3. 

Aurelius, Bp. of Carrhtge, died, 3, 

Aurigemma, S., xAin Zara ccmetery\5urveyed by, 6* 21* 
Aymcr dc Valence, Earl of Pembroke, New I’emple 
granted to, 124. 

Babvion (near Cairo) (Egypt), plan of rdr/mw at, 9S. 
Batsham, Hugh dc, Bp. of Ely, right of lodging in the 
Temple, 139* 

Bortc (Cyrenaica), cbanceUalabs similar to those at 
Sabratha, bi. 


Barths Heinrich, dted, 53. 

Baitaccini, Professor Renato, cited* 2, 7* I2* 22, 24, 35, 

39 - 

Bat's wings, badge of Giles, 1st Ix>rd DaubeneVt 
1 * 5 “ 

Bath, Earl of, oak-sprig badge of* 116- 
Bawit (Egypt), painted copies of opui settile at, 91. 
Beauchamp* Richard, Bp. of Salisbury* kneeling before 
Cross Gnetlu 109. 

Beaufort: gillyflow-er badge of family of, ri 2; panther and 
yale badges of, 118: portcuULa badge of, J13. 
Beaumont faniily* Honour of Leicester held by, 124. 
Beni Hilkl* invasion of Tripolitania by* 5. 

Beni tflid (Tripolitania)* pagan sculpture at, 8t. 
Berkelcy, badge of* t]4. 

Berners, Lord John, Garter stall-plate of* ti6- 
Berresaf, Wadi ("['ripolitania), pa^ sculpture at, So. 
BtLling$> R, W,, plan of Temple Church by* taS-q. 

Bir Bcle^ar (Tripolitania), pagan sculpture at* 81. 

Bif el-Cur (Tripolitania), church at, 37. 

Bif cd-Dfeder (I'ripoiitania), pagan sculpture at+ Si. 
Bir Nesma (Tripolitania), ps^an sculpture at, fii. 

Bir Scedcua (Tripolitania)* pagan sculpture at, 8 j. 

Bir d'Uaaf (Tripolitania)* funerary inscription from. 

Bird's wing, badge of Sir Thomas Loycfl, 114* 

Birds, carved on brackets at Brcviglicri, 46. 

Bishops, famdoh houses of* 139. 

Bissing, von, cited, 91, 93, 94, 95. 

Black Death, effect on Great Yarmouth^ 141, 142. 

Blum, Roger, houses in the Ternple built by, 134* 
Borthordt, L., cited, 96. 

Bourcbier: 

Sir Henry* Earl of Essex, badges oL itb; Garter stall- 
plate of, IT6. 

Thomas* Abp. of Cantcttouiy' (later Cardinal)* badge 
of, 116. 

Bourchier knot, badge of Sir Henry Bourchier, Earl of 
Essex, ti 6^ 119. 
flop, oak-sprig badger of, J16. 

Brandon, Sir Thomas, badge of, 114^ 

Bray, Sir Reginald: arms of* 118,119:, 130+121; badge of, 
" 119; bequest for completion of St. GeoTge''B Chapel, 
Windsor* left by, loS; hcmldiy^ of, carved after death, 
107* 108; marriage to Catherine Hussey, 121. 
Ercviglitri (Tripolitania): church at, 44-7, 59, bo; altar* 
eft; apses, 67; baptistery, 47, $8, bo* 67,70; chancel 
64: carved brackets, impost blocks, etc*., at* 37, 46* 
71, 75, 76; inscription fonncrly over entrance* 601 
seating of clergy', 63; vaulting, 46; windows, 71; 
carved and inscribed blocks from Sidi bu Laaba 
and Sidi bu SJeriba, near* 49, 74. 

Brogan, Mrs. D. W., died, 37. 

Buckingham, Duke of, Me StaJford. 

Buckler, John, drawing of Temple Church by, 129. 
Burgh of Gainsboiough, oak-sprig badge of, 116* 
Byzantium, ouiopy m Sacred E^arcc ai* 103. 
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Cable m{>ulcliiif;, on archivolt at Gasr 56. 

Caesar^ Sir Juliua, Caesar's Buildings in the Temple 
huik by\ 137* 

Camels: depicted m mau^kuin, 39; on fu4ienry monu¬ 
ments, So. 

Canopies over statues of Roition Emperors: 102-3: 
depicted on mins, 102-3. 

Canterhur}'^ (Keiit)^ Abp, Bc^rchier^s badge repn^nted 
in glass in Cathedm!, j 117, 

Capena (ItaLv)p iconostasis of ccmctery-chapel, 64. 

Caputo, Professor Cxacoino, cited, 2, 15, 32, 29^ 4.6, 49, 

Carthage (Tunisia): Bp. of, Tripoliiania under primary 
of* T; apses in churches 62, 6y; capitals from, at 
Kaimuan, 6!. St. Cyprian's Churdip screen^ 64. 
Dermesch basilica, impost blocks^ 70: fofrrf, 65. 
Caaliglioni (AlgcriA}^ baptistery, 69, 70, 

Catacombs, in Tripolitania, 19^ 34, 

Cjtanuso, Carmclo, dted, 46^ 

Chnfagi Aamer (THpoktania): church: SO“4i. S9t 60; 
baptistery, 52, 3B, 60^ 67,70; carved decoration, 72; 
painted decoration, 52, 73; nave coJonnadCp 70; | 

traces of tympanum, 63; vaultingp fOp 52, 71. 

Charles V, Emperor, amis of, loS, 118. 

Chaunecy, Sir Henry, cited, 137. 

Chcrchd (N+ Africa), mosaic 14. 

Chip-earying, on brackets at Breviglicri, 46* m also 
AlarigoLds, Rosettes. 

Clarke, Somers^ cited, 85. 

Clement V, Pope, Knights Templara suppressed bv, 
124. ' 

CJcrkcnivcll, ronnd church of Hospitallers at, 125, 128. 
Clinton, Edward Fiennes, Earl of Lincoln, KiJdarc 
monkey at foot of effigy of wife of, 113-14, 

Clun, arms of, ro 3 , Z09. 

Commodus, znscril^d siatue-base of^ at Lambaesis, 100. 
Constantine (Emperor): statue-base w-ttb inscription of, 
in temple at Lusor, 86, 99, roi; representation 
on coins of Genius of, 103, 

Constantine Caesar, name inscribed on column-base at 
Liutor, 97^ 

Constantinople; Haghia Sophia, use of soI^a in, 65: 
pulpits, f)6, 

Constantins 11 , figure of under canopy, 103. 

Constantius Chlorus* Caesar: name fonticriy inscribed 
on column-base at Luxori 97: palmed figure of^ 
101-2. 

Cooper, Benjamin, house in Yarmouth built by, r+i. 
Corbie, badge of Sir Rhj'a ap Tbocnas+ 113. 

Cardinglcvp fL A., cited,"37, * 

Courtenay: 

Sir Edward^ Earl of Devon, badge of* 115, 

Sir Hugh, badges of, 115. * 

Crema, Wadi (Tripolitania), church in, 37, 58, 

Crescent, enclosing a shacklebfdt. badger of Henry Percy, 

4th Earl of Northumbertand, 116, 

Cross Crxelh orCroes Naad: cross containing relic of tht 
true Cross, 109: represeniaiEon and history of riq. 
Cussabal (Tripolitania), canned and inscribed linict from 
timm el Msareb, near, 49. 

Cydainiits, Christian con^ktsion of, 5, 


Domous cl-Karita (N. Africa): c^tlae tnek^rae, 59; 
screen^ 64 n, 

Darcy, Sir Thomas^ arms of, 108. 

Daiibcney^ Giles, ist Lord, badge qf, 115, 

Deane, Canon A. C*, cited, loS* 
dc Lisle,, Michael, cited, 2, 39, 56^ 
de Mathuisieuk, H. M., cited, 35. 

Despenser, Hugh, Nevf Temple granted to, 124, 

Djebcl .\lsid (Tripolitania), inscribed block from near, 

Diocledan, Emperor: name formerly in inscription in 
Temple at Lusor, 90, 97, 99: painted figure of, loi; 
statue of, or perhaps of Genius of, under canopy 
at Luxar, loj, 

Domitian, Emperor, depicted nndcrcanopy on coin, roa, 
Donatist schism: effect of, in Tripolitania, 4: war-cry', 4r, 
Dorset, 2nd Marquess of, frr Grey, 'rhpmos. 

Dragon, Red: badge of Henry VII, 111, 115, 116, 117* 
badge of Henry VHi, IE9, 120: supporter of arms 
of Henry VIE 109, ill, 112, 120, lai- of Henry 
VIIL iiS, 

Eagles, carved on Um^tone blocks, 49. 

Ebets>, Emile, cited, qq^ 92. 

Edinbuzgh (Scotland), plan of medieval town, 152, 

Edw ard the Confessor^^p arms of, 109,111,117, *21. 

Edward I, King, Cross Gneth in possession of^ 119. 
Edward II: Knights Templars (Jut under arrest by^ 124; 

New Temple granted to Aymer de Valence by, 124. 
Edward III, Cross Gneth given to St. Georges Chapel, 
Windsor, fay\ 119, 

Edward IV, King: arms of, io 3 ; supporters of, 108, 112: 

kneeling before Ctxiss Gneth, 109. 

Egyptian costume represented in wall-paintings, 92-5, 
Elizabeth of York, Queen^ badge of, it2, 120, 

Ely^ Bishops of: London house of, on-site of Temple, 
139J later house b Holbom, 139. 

Enfield (Middlesex), Lovell Ndge at, 114. 
en-N'gila (Tripolitania), cemelciy' at, ;, iS, at* 

Ermcni (Egypt)p open roof of basilica at, 89. 

E»eXt Earl of, m Bourchicr. 

Faggotj or bundle of sticks, badge of Sir Edw’ard 
Courtenay^ Earl of Devon, 115, 

Farming sceneSi depicted in pagan carvings, 80, 81- 
Fa?Tnih, Wadi (Egypt), rmrruni of^ too. 

Feathers, see Okrich feathers. 

Fellowses, Canon H. E., cited, iiSh 
F erdinand, King of the Rdmans, arms of, i iB. 

Ferrers of Grohy, badg^ of, 117; w abo Grey, Thomits. 
Fishes, camngs depicting, 21, »□> 

Fitzalan: 

John^ marri^e tq Eleanor Maul ravets, 117. 

John, 6th of Arundd, badge nn tomb of, 117. 

John^ 7th Earl of Arundel, badge of, 117. 

Richard, 4th Earl of .Arundel, badge of, 117. 

Thomas, I^rd Maltravers or Mautravers, afterwards 
8th Earl of Arundel, arm^ wrongly identified as 
those of, 107. 

'fhomos, 10th Eart of Arundel: arms probably of, 107, 
108; badges oC ti6j 117; standard of, 117" 
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Williajn, 9th E;irl ot Arundd: arms pcrhjipts 107; 
badge gf, 117* 

Fitigeraid, Sir Gerald, Eiul of Kildare, arms of, 113^ 
Fleur de Its, badge, in, 113, 119, lio. 

Florence (Italy), Hgure of impress under canopy on 
diptych in BargcHo, 103. 

Folkestone (Kent), houses in North Street, 146, 

Fox: Richard, Bp. of Winchesicr+ arms and seal of, mi 
anus impaled by Winchcsier see^ 11$, 

Francis I, King of Franecp ami5 of^ iiS. 

Fret, badge of MaJtmvcrs or Mauiravere, 117, 

Gab^ jfe Tacapae. 

Gabriel, Archangel, name inscrihed on column^ found In 
Tripoli, 21. 

Gadabitani, Chnstian conversion of^ 5^ 

Galcriiia Augustus: name inscribed on column-base at 
Luxor, 97; representation on coins of Genius oL 
103; name inscribed on ihh from statue-base^ 99, 
100, 

Golerius, Caesar: name formerly inscribed on column- 
base at Luxorp 97; painted figure of| 103+ 

Gollits, figure of, under canopy^ loy. 

Gar^resh (Tripolitanla), Egyptian costume depicted in 
tomb at, gz. 

Garter^ Knights of the Order of the: arms of, represented 
on bosses of vaulting of ending of Sit, George^s 
Chapel, Windsor* 118; choir vault of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, built by, T07; badges of, repre¬ 
sented on bosses of the choir, 1 10. 

Gasr Chanafes (l^ripolitania), pagan Bculpture at, 81. 
Gasr Giakia (East) (Tripolitania), cirv^ed and inscribed 
archivolt at, 56. 

Gaar c!s-Sui^ ebOti ('rripolitania): church at, 54; carved 
decoration, 72; nave colonnade, 70; sacristy, 67; 
vaulting, 34, 71; windows, 71; mihrab built lit 
church mtt 6, 36, 

Gasr Maomura: chapel, 47^ 59, Go; tri-lobcd plan, 47-8^ 
59; carved brackets, 47, 72;; mosaics, 47, 72; tym¬ 
panum, 63; %nults, 47^ 

Gcfara (Tripolitania), absence of recorded Christian 
rcmojiis, 6. 

Genius of the Emperor, cult of, 103-4. 

Genscric, \’‘andal ruicr of TripolitanJa, 5^ 

Gentitucci, cited, 50, 54, 

George, St.; arms or cross of* T09, tro* 11 

114,115, tiG, 117,118,130, lai; representation per¬ 
haps of heart of, 109* 119* 120 : reUca of^ 109. 
George IV, King, roof-boas at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, with arms of, 121* 

Gbad^mes^ now in French occupation, 6; s^e oho 
Cydamus, 

Chlr^a (Tripoiitania), pagan sculpture at, Si. 

Ghlil (Tripoiitania), inscribed block from, 48^ 7G. 
Gigthi.s (Tunisia)^ formerly TripoLiiania, 6, 

, GiUyflovvers, used as badge, nz. 

Gir^ (Tunisia, formerly Tripoiitania)^ 2; establishment 
of sec at, 3, 5. 

God the Father; architrave inscribed pS(<in)c(hir) /)(en)ri, 
found at Tripolii 20; tombs ioscribed S&ftclus Dtia^ 
Trisagion^ zi; a&o Trinity^ l^he. 
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Goodman, 'rhomas, plan of Temple Church by, 129. 

Graham, Dr. Rose, died, 130. 

Granada, arms of, 114. 

Grey: 

Edmund, Lord, of Ruthin, Earl of Kent, ragged stalf 
badge of, 114. 

Sir John, of Ruthin, fiarter stall-pLite of, 114. 

Sir Richard, carl of Kent, ragged staiT badge of, 114. 

lliomas, and Marquess of Dorset (and Lord Ferrers 
of Groby) badge of, 117. 

Greyhound; badge, 119; of Beaufort, ti2; of Henry 
jjzi of Henry Vlh 1111112-13+115^ 12o; of Neville^ 
na; of Earldom of Richmond, 112; supjKirtcr of 
Henry Vll, 109, iia-tj, t20^ tat. 

Gsea, \\ndi ('rripolitania), carved block from^ 48, 73, 

Gspr el-Berber [I'ripolitania), pagan sculpture at, 80x 

Ciiidi^ cited, 13, 22, 31, 

Guido, Duke of Grhino, arms of, 107. 

Guide ford: 

I Sir Henry, arms of, i [8; augmentation to arms given 
I by Ferdinand of Castile to, tl8. 

Sir Richard^ arms oL tD7, 

HadJey (Middlesex), Lovell badge on church door, 114. 

Hadrian^ Emperor, inscribed statue-bases oC at Lam- 
bieats, 100. 

Harrington, acknowledgements to, I44. 

Harts: badge^ 120; badge of Richard IL 113; supporters 
of Richard It, ^13. 

Ha^tlnga of Ashby de la Zouchct William, Lord, arms 
carved after death of, 107^ 109. 

Hawthorn bush^ Tudor badge, 120. 

Heart, representation perhaps of Stn George^s, 109, 119^ 

Hemp bray, badge of Sir Reginald Bray^ 119, 120. 

Henry iVi greyhound badge of, iia; panther badge of, 
it8; cJled the "dog\ 112. 

Henn' VI, King: arms of* 109; panther badge of, i iS; 
supporters of, tog. 

Henry' VII* King: arms of^ at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor^ 107, io8* tog* iir+ iifij badges of, 
ita, i zj; initials of, 111; supporters of, 109, til, 
ii2«t3, 120, I2lr 

Henry' VllI, King: arms of, 118; supporter of* I18; 
arms as Rrince of Wales, 107, ipg-lp; badges os 
Printls of Walea^ toS, 113. 

Henscir el-Ausaf {TrlpolitamaJ^ pagan sculpture at, So. 

Hensdr I'aglissi (Tripoiitania); wall-mosaics possibly at* 
72; pagan sculpture from, 80. See also Msuhin. 

Henscir (jheda (Tripolicaiija), cai^^cd block from, 48, 73p 

Herachus* patriarch of Jerusalem* Temple Church and 
Hospitallers' church dedicated by* 125. 

Heraldry: 

Arma^ Shields of* 

see: Arthur^ Prince of Wales; Bray; Charles V, 
i Emperor; Clun; Darcy; Edward the Confessor; 

Edward IV; Ferdinand, Ring of Romans; Fitzalan; 
Fit^get^ld; Fox; Francis 1 of France; George* bi.; 
George IV; Granada; Guido, Duke of Hrbmo; 
I Guldcford; Hastings; Henry Vt; Henry VH; 

I Henry' VIII; Husaey; John, King of Denmark; 
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Heraldry: Anns, Shields of 

Ktng^ Mailrgvtr^ or Mautravera; MsLxLndliHJi+ 
Etnp^ror; Mowbray^ MusweU; Philips King of 
Castile; Somersci; Ursvtiok^ 

m: Arthur, Prince of Wahs; Amndd: Beaufort; 
Berkeley; Bourchitr; Boys; Brandon; Bray; Burgh 
of GainstKirough; Courtenay; Daubeney; Elizabeth 
of York; Ferrers of Groby; Fitzalan; < 5 rcy; Henry 
iVi Henry^ VI; Henryk VII; Henry VIIt; Herbert; 
HoAvard; John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford; 
Katherine of Aragon; Lovell; LunUey; Malltavers 
or Mautrsvers; Neville; Normandy; Ogk; Percy; 
Foynlngs; Rhysap Thomas; Richard 11 ; Kichmund; 
Somerset; Stsifford; Talbot; Verc; VVoodstodc. ^ 

Sre uho: Anidope; bat's wings; bird's wmg; 
Doujcblcr knot; eorbit; crescent; dragon; faggot; 
fleur-de-lis: fret; gilK-flowers; greyhound; hart; 
hawthorn bush; hemp bray: horae^ runtiing; key; 
knots, Bourchier and St^ord; leopard t lloi^; 
lion's bead; moke; monkey or marmoset; oak-eprig; 
ostrich feathers; panther; pomegiranaic: portcullis; 
loses; shacklirbcilt; staff* ragged; Stafford knot; 
lalbot; tree-stump dr slock: unioom; yale, 

bupporterSf 

Sii: Edward I V; Henry IV; Henry VI; Henryk VII; 
HcJiiy VIIL 

Srr aho* antelopes: dragonB; grey hounds; harta; 
lions. 

Herbert: 

Baronesst arms of, tfr Somcreet, Sir Charles. 

gillyflower badge of family of, iia. 

Ileittiopolis (eUxAshmancin) (Eg}^pt)p example of 
painted copies of opuf sectiU in neighbourhood of^ 9i. 

flcrdngSp advent of, olT Gt. Yarmouth, 142. 

llill^'ard, E. J.. tiled, 54, 

Iloneyboume, Miss Marjorie B.t on topography of 
Temple Church, T23. 

Hope, Sir William St. John, cited, 107, 108. 

Horse, running, badge of 7 'homas Fitzaian, lolh Earl of 
Arundel, 117^ 

Hospitallers, jer Sl Jolm, Knights of. 

Howard, Sir 'I'homss, of Surrey (later Duke of 
Norfolk)* badge of, 114. 

fluneric. Vandal ruler of Tripobtania, 5. 

Hunting scenes, carvings of, 49, So, 81. 

Hussey, arms of Catherine, wife of Sir Reginald Brayi tit. 

HyInter* JoEdh freemason, employed si Sl Ceor;ge*B 
Chapel, Windsor, 107. 

Islamic: mlhrab at Gasr ts-Suq, 6* 56; invasions of 
Tripoliuuiia, 5, 

Ivy-leaf decoration, canicd on brackets ki Tripoliiania, 
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JamestowTt (Virginia, U.S.A.), first rtoorded brick house 
in, 149. 

Jemsalcmt church of Holy Sepulchre, 125; bell-towTri 131. 

Jewkes, Rowland, grave of, in Temple Church, 133. 

John, King of Denmarkt arms of, 107. 


John of Brittiiny, Earl of Richmond, Knights Templars’ 
quarters occupied by. 124, 134. 

John of L-imcaster, Duke of Bedford, irec-stump baiige 
of, 116. 

Johnson, Joas, Gt. Yarmouth Haven built w ith aid of* 142, 
judgement, l"he I^t, representation of, in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, 111. 

Justinian, Emperor: churches built by* fit: at Sahmiha, 
at Impels Magna, 2a, 3I1 34: parts of 
Tripolitauia converted to Christiujiity underj j. 

Kaimuin (N. Africa), capitals fmm Carthage at, 6 t. 
Katherine of .Aragon, Queen: croivned K. for, loS, 117^ 
itS; pomegranate badge of, 114- 
Kent, Eads of, rrf Grey. 

Kertsch (Crimeajj disb from, T05, 

Kev, badge of Sir Edward Poynings, 113. 

Key-pattern, cartxd on brackets at Brcrfglieri, 46. 
Kildare, [Earl of, S 0 £ Fitzgerald. 

King. Oliver, Bp. of Exeter, and of Bath and W^ells^ 
arms of, l TOi 

'King's beasts^ at Hampton Courts 118. 

Knights: set Garter* Knigh ts of the Order of the; St. John 
of Jerusalem aud TemplarSK 
Knots: inierlaccd, carved on brackets in Tripoliiania, 
ci-Asabaa, 37; Jee Dourchier and Stafford. 
Kormantin (Gold Coast), brick used in Fort ^Vmalerdarn 
at, 149. 

I^cau, P., cited, 85* 95. 0* 97. 

Lambacsis (Algeria), sticiltum of Roman camp at, too* 
Langford, William de^ New Temple let to, 124. 
I^rain, G-^ cited, gfi* 

l^ictrstcr, Honour of, 'Pemplc Church on land belonging 
to, 124. 

Leila, Wadi {Tripolitanii), pagan sculpture at. 80. 
t^pard, badge of Normandy, 118. 

Leperis Magna (Tripolitauia); Italian and later excavation 
of, 1, 2 ; church^ built by Justinian at, 34, fee oAo 
Church 1 and Church 3; first recorded sec at, 
2; blocks with Christian inscriptions, not in nVir, 

34 

Arch of Trajan, 24. 

Christian buildiug in Regio III, insula 8, 33. 

Church t (Sevemn Basilica): 22^4, fioi copied at 
Sabratha, 7; apses, 62: baptistery, 24, 60, 67; 
chaned, 65; pulpit, 22, 66; seating of clergy, 63; 
t^auUlng, 24, 71H 

Church 2: 24-9* 58; altar, 66; baptirtery, fio, 
67: capitals and bases, perhaps from Basilica Vetus, 
26-7; cemetery, iS, 27; chancel, 65; coupled 
umr^ aa at Sabr^tha, 7, 24, 59, 70; free-standing 
Latin cross, 2S, 75; inscriptions, 27, 28, 74, 75; 
orientation, 61; seating of clcigy* 63; steps to 
chaned, 65; tombs and graves, 27; vaulting, 24’'5, 
71; window's, 71. 

Church 3; 29-3t, 60, 81-2; baptbiicr)^, 29, 60, 67; 
cemetery, 5, i8, 27, 29, 31. 74, 75. 8t: chancel, 65: 
painted de^ration, 72; pulpits 66; re-used material 
in, 29* 
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Church 4 (In front of ^['tniplc of Jupher DoHchEiius): 
ji; baptisicfYi JJ, 67. 

Church 5: architecture remains from, 33, ^3; altar^ 66; 
inscriplioiiR, 7+, 75; windows, 71. 

Church 6: Sz; graffito, 75; inscriptloPSH 75, Sa; 
£crtxnSp 82; trajisfrmia slab, Sa* 

Curii-huilding, eo;i. 

Hadrianic Baths, late graffito in, 75 - ^ 

Atuscum: stuccoed and painted block from cemetery 
In, 31; inscribed blocb in, 34. 49, 60; keystone and 
brackets from Church 5 Ln^ 13 ^ carved decoration 
from Breviglicri in, 46, 49. 

Severan Basilica, materia] from, re-used, 31; 
aho Church i 

Severan NymphacumH materials fromi re-used, 
29. 

Temple of Jupiter Dolichenus, j t- 

Liciniua, Augustus, name inscribed on and subsequently 
era^ from column-base at Luxor^ 97. 

Lincoln, hari of, ste Clinton. 

Lions; to>^ badge, 120; carvings depicting, 39, So; 
beribhoned, in mosaic at Antioch, 14; crowned, 
i5upportcr of arms of Henry' VIII, 118; of March, 
badge of Elizabeth of York, 112,113,115; of Marcli, 
supporters of antis of Edward IV, toS, 112: rampant, 
badge of Berkeley farnily* 114; rampant, badge of Sir 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke 
of Norfolk r 114. 

Lion'a head, badge of Sir Thomas Brandon, 114. 

London; m Mayor of; w 'rempld Church. 

T^vcll, Sir Thomas, badges of, 114. 

I^wcsioft (Suffolk], Flint House^ High Street, 148. 

Lumlcy, oak-sprig badge of, t i6. 

Luxor (Egypt): Roman cantp or c^^rfniffi: 96,97-8; gatc^t 
96, 97; colonnaded streets, 97; towers Banking 
gates^ 98; nilamcter at, 96; religious persecution at| 
1&4. 

Temple of Ammon, 85-7^ 98; bas-reliefs, S5, 90; 
chapels, formerly of Khons, Alut, etc., too; hypo- 
style hall, 99, 100, loi. 

Icmplc of the Imperial cult and Legionary Sacellum: 
&5-i05i description, S5-'90i 101; enclosed in Roman 
camp, 96-9; wrongly identified as Christian church, 
85; description of painted hall or Sacelluni, 99*105; 
position of standards in» loo; caltopy tn from of 
altar* too. 102-3; formerly sup¬ 

porting roof, 86; papyrifomi, 86; syenite, pre¬ 
sumably supports of canopy I SS-9; column-bases: 
inscribed, 97; Constantinian inscription on sutuc- 
base, 86, 99, lOO, lor; orher inscrilted statue- 
bases, 99,100; niche In wall, S6-9, too; paintings 
in, iot-2; rtwfing, 86, 89; wall-paintings: 85, 
90-5; in niche, 94-5, 101-2; figure ddibcratcly 
erased from, 94, jot; pliniiii itettU), 91; 

processional scenes, 91-+, 105 p ntiataken Christian 
interpretations of, 92, 95; details i bells, 93; blue 
nimbus, 10 u 102 ; mantles or robesn 93 p 
9s; T-shaped staffs, 92, 93* 94; tunics n 92* 94^ 

Mahravers or Mautravers: arms of^ 108; badge of, 117. 
Eleanor, see Fitzalan, Tliomas. 


1S5 

\Eaiishipk Henry, on Great Yarmouth, cited, 141-2, 147- 
March, Lion of, rfc Ltons. 

Marconi (1 npoliiania); carved block from Wadi Gsea 
in, 49: church at, 48; inscribed block from nMr, 49. 
Marigold e hip-carving, on braekcis in Tripoliiania, 37+ 
Mary the Virgin, St., name Inscribed on column, found 
in Tripoli, 21 i 
Msutravcci* see Maltravera. 

Maximilian, EmpCfXif, aniia of, 107. 

Maximian ilcrcu.leua„ name inscribed on column-base 
31 l^uxor, 97; painted hgure of, subsequcnily erwsed, 
lOi; representation on coins of Genius of, 103. 
Maximin Dala, name inscribed on mnd subsequently 
erased from column-base at I-uxort 97- 
Mavor of London; in charge of property forfeited by 
''icmplar^, 124; invcntoiy of Templars' pTOperty 
made for, 130^ 134- 

Mesueggi, Wadi (Tripolitania), pagan sculpture at. St* 
Mezgura (Tripolitanb), pagan sculpture at, So. 

Migdal (Tripolitanb)* pagan sculpture at. Si. 

MImun {Tripolitania), pagan sculpture at, 81. 

Mizda (Tripolitania), pagan sculpture at. So. 

Molet* badge of Sir John Vere, Earl of Oxford, 114. 
Monastic ijouses, London houses of heads of, 139. 
Monkey or marmoset, badge of Earl of Kildare, 113-14^ 
Monicfone, .Albcric de, record of ceremony at liberation 
of* 129. 

Mortimer* Edmund, Earl of March, seal of, 112. 
Mosaics; see Sabratha, Church 2; Tabarka; wfd under 
Tripolitaniar 

Moslev* Mrs., owner of Sir John GMdner Wilkinson's 
MSB., 90. 

Mowbray, arms of, [14. 

Msufiin. Hrnijcir Taglisai frripohtunia): Christian re¬ 
construction of fortified farmhouse, 57-43; isolated 
tomb at, 43,75; decorated dMrs, door-Jambs, lintds, 
etc,, at, 41* 73; walLmfssaica and marble veneers 
used at, 41. 

Muagon TuanBia (N. Africa), caning of hunting scene 
atr 49i 8oi 

see laJamie. 

MuswelL arms oL 1 

Myos Hormos (Egy^^t), Oistrtim of, 99. 

Nash. Frederick.dmwingaofTcmpkChurchby. 123,128. 
Neville, greyhound badge of family, 112. 

Nllometcr at Luxor, 96* 

Normandy, leopard badge of* 118. 

Nortiiampton, chancel of round church of St. Sepulchre 
at. ia 3 * 

Nortbumberfand, Earls of, see Percy. 

Oak-sprig: badge of various families, 116-17; 

yVrundel, 117; possibk royal badge* t iy. 

Oatirs^ David, cited. 2, 47, 48, 49* 

Oea (Tripoli City) (IVIpolitania): establiahmeni of see 
at. j; Bp. of* ousted by Gcnseric* 5; absence of 
remains of churches in nVw* 19; carv^ed stones 
(brackets, capitals, etcO> 2 ^ 5 . 741 cemeteries* 

(Ain Zara)* 2t* (en Ngila), 21; inscriptbna* 20* 21, 

74t 75t 7^- 
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Otjnih (Arabia), I'rajanic camp ai, 99* 

Ogilby Moi^pn^g plan of the Templtf» eked, 134. 
Ogle, oak-sprig badge of, 116. 

Olivc-treeT depicted on mau^ilcum, 39^ 

Orientation of churches: in Tripolitaniap 6 i“ 3 ; In 
Tunisia, ba. 

Ostrich feathersp badge of Princes of Wales, 108, itO| 
ns, 115, lao. 

Otranto capitals in crypt zo. 

Oxford, Earl of, see Vere. 

Oxford (Oxon.), Broad Street, mcdic%-^il layout, 152- 

Paintings B-aJl-painiing, see under Luicor. 

PaJtn^Uees, incised on limestone block, 43. 

Palmyra (S^Tia), Ic^onary camp at, qS, 100, 

Panther: Beaufort badge adopted by Henry VlII, iiS; 
used by various famiLies, 118. 119: one of the' King's 
beasts^ 118. 

Paris; Temple Church ifli 125, 130; Iwll-towcr, 1315 
cloister^ 134S Place de la Concorde, obelisks front 
Luxor in, 96. 

Passion, Emblems of the, represented on bosses of nave 
vaulting at Si. George^a Chapwl, Windsor, 119-10, 

Peacocks; in mosaic ai Sahraika, 14: aBronted across a 
chalice, symbol used on tombs at Ain Zara, Up 
P elicank representatiorts of^ m. 

Percy: 

Henry* ind Earl of Northumberland, key badge of 
Eleanor PojTiings^ wife of, 11 Jp 
Henry Algernon, 4lh Earl of Northumberland, badges 
of, Ji6* 

Philae (EK>^pt), triple gare at. 98* 

Philip, King of C^ile, arms of, 107- 
Phoenix, in mosaic at Antioch+ 14^ at Bahratha, 14. 
Pomegranate, badge of Katherine of Aragon, 114. no. 
Portcullis; badge of Beaufort {differenced). 113; badge 
ofHenr>' Vll, 111, 115; badge of Henry VIll* 

T19; Tudor badge, no, 

Piiynings, Eleanor, wife rjf Heniy Percy, ind Earl of 
Northumbcrliind, badge ob ^3- 
Procopius, citedp 5, ti, 23 . 

Quail* caged, in mosaic at Sahratba, 14. 

Quatrcfoil, see under Roses. 

kameses 1 !, building at Luxor bVk 96. 

Hama, pairs “of, ewed on brackets at Bmviglien* 4“^^ 
iLivenna (Italy), type of bell on statue in Archbishop's 
palace at, 93+ 

Reliquary I containing Su George's heart* 109. 

Rhys ap Thomas, Sir^ corbie badge of, 113. 

Richard ll. King, white hart badge ofk 113. 

Richmond* liarl of, see John of Brittany^ 

Richmond, greryhound badge of earldom ofk 112. 
Rochester (Keni), representation of pjnthcr on draw^- 
bridge at, 1 iS- 

Roman; coins found at eLAsabaa, 37: funeraiy monu¬ 
ments in TripolitaJiia, 8a~i: Temple at Luxor 
enclosed in Roman camp, 96-9* 

RomancUi, Proh P., ckcd, 48, 49, 50, 92. 


* 

Rome (Italy); Ban Clemente, capitals of dborium, 20: 
Tempre of Mars Ulior depicted on coin, too; neliefa 
on porphyry columns in Vatican Library, 102; 
T-sMped staff on monument to Diocletian in 
Forum Romanum, 93; tj^pe of tunic depicted in 
paintings in catacombs arid else^vhcreri 92-3, 

Roof-bosscs of St. George's Chapelt Windsor^ 107-2 t. 

Roses: rep resented on roof- bosses of St» George's Chapel* 
Windsor^ double, 111,113,115,1 jy, i20t or quatre- 
foil, badge of Sir Thomas LovcD* 114; rayed, loS, 
115, 117; springing from a heart* 109, 119, 110; 
Tudor, log, in* 115, 117, lao. 

Rosettes, chip-carted, on capitals ai Ain Wif, 44: at 
Gasr es Suq, 56; at Goar Giakia, 36. 

Ruthin^ Earls of, see Grey, 

Sabratha f'rripolitanLa), Italian and later excavation of* 
I, a; cstabliahment of see at* 3? Bp. of, ousted by 
Gcnseric, 5; inscriptions, isofaied, 19* 72, 74; 
materials from Forum* Temples, and dsewhete* 
refused in churches at, 7, 10, 14^ 

Catacomb, 19* 72, 76- 

Cemetery* NE. of ThtatrCt tg; for other ccmeieriea, 
see Churches below^ 

Church i: 7-12^ pre-Byzantine^ 7-10S Bj^antine, to; 
altars, 7, to, 66; aps^s, 62; baptistery, 10-12, 60, 
bit 67* 69 s burial in apse, 12; cqmeteiy* 7* 12, 27* 
inscriptions In* 12* 74; column-baBes on chord of 
apse+ i$t 1S-19; coupled columns in nave* 7* 70; 

columns rc-used at* 7; Constantinian inscription, 
to; font, to, 12; graffito* arabic,, la; marble paving, 
10; mosaic paving* 7, 10* 72; ring found in burial lU 
apsCt 12; screen* 63. 

Church 2 (Justinian's Church): 12-15, 6d* 61; altar* 
14. 15. 63, 66; ambonc, 14, inscriptions, 15, 74; 
materials re-used in, 12, [4; mosaic^ 1, 14, t^, 61, 
72; pulpit* 66; screen* 14, 63; iransenna slol^, 14, 
6k 

Church 3: i3“iS; altar, 15, 17, 66; baptisteries. 15, 17, 
18, 60, 6j, 67; cemetfirjv cistern* 17; column- 
bases on chord of apse, 15, 18-19; 
inscriptions, 17* iS, 74; mosaics, 15, 17, 72; paving* 
17; sacristy, 17; screen, 63; steps to chancel. 63. 

Church 4; 18-19; bb; cemetery. 19; column- 

bases on chord of apse* 15, iS; paving, 18; sac¬ 
risties, 19; stucco used in, tS, 

Dlodctianic Curia, 10-12. 

llieatiTc, graffiti In, 19, 74. 

Bu Andrew's (Fife), medieval layout, 132. 

St, Davids (^mbrokeshirc), lAindan hauae of Bishops 

Bt. John of Jerusalem, Knights Hospitallers qf: property 
of Knights Templars gninied to, 124. 137; church 
of* at Clcrkenwell, 125* 128. 

Saitflbury (Wilts,), London house of Bishops of 139. 

Salona (D^matia), scuiptures at, t02. 

Boloniki (Greece^: has-reliefs on arch of GaleriuSk 102; 
canopy depicted in mosaics at* 103; sixth-century 
pulpits at* 66. 

Bcetibel-Gorba* Wadi {Tripolilank)* carved keystone ai^ 

49. 7 -h 7 *- 
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fieldcn, John, grave of, in Temple Church, 131-3- 
Scnam Tinanai (Tripolitania), pag^ shrine at, 80. 

Scvenis, S 5 eptimiu 9 , Emperor: basilica at Lepeb Magna 
built by, 22; inscriptiuna of. z*; materials from base 
of monument to, re-used in Church 2 at Sabratha, 14. 
Severus, Alexander, inscriptions at Antinoe of, 97, 
ShackleboJt, badge of Percy. 116. 

Shoreditch {Ix>ndon), I^vell badge on building at, 114. i 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, lee Talbot. 

Sidi hu Laaba (Tripolitama): carved and insenbed 
blocks, 49, 74, 77; pagan sculpture at, 72, 80, 

Sidi bu Zeriba (Tripolitania), inscription at, 4^. 

Sidi Mohammed d-Guebioo (N. Africa): probable 
trilobcd plan of building at. 59. 

Sigismund, Emperor, St. George's heart given to St. 

George’s Chapel, Windsor, by, 109. 

Sirte (Tripolitania), catacomb in. 34, 73, 

Stnirke, Sir Rnbetl, Inner Temple Hall built by, 136. 
Soda, Wadi cs- {Tripolitania), Christian building near, 
54* 74. 

SohSg (Egypt), open ™f of White Monastery at, 89, 
Somerset: gillyflower badge of family of, tiZ; panther 
badttc of, 118. 

Sir Charles, 1st Earl of Worcester, badge of, 113; 
arms of, impaling Baroness Herbert, his w'ifc, 113, 
Sophronios, martyrdom of, 104. 

Soutliampton (Hants), medieval layout, ijt- 
Spalato (Split) (Dalmatia), Diocletian’s palace, 98. ^ 

Staff, ragged, b^gc of family of Grey, Earls of Kent 
and Ruthin, 114- 
Stafford: 

Edward, 3rd Duke of Buckingham, badge of, lib. 

Sir Henry, Earl of Wiltshire, badge of, 117. 

Stafford knot: badge of 3rd Duke of Buckingham, 116; 

badge of Sir Henry Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, 117. 
Surrey, Earl of, ler Howard, 

Swinden, Henry, plan of Gt, Yarmouth dated 173 ^' 

150, 151. 

Sword of Tiberius, so-called, chapel of the standards 
depicted on, loo. 


Taharka ('runisia), 62. 6^; mosaic at, 57, 64. 

Tabunia, Et- (Tripolitania), pagan sculpture at. 81. 
Tacapat (Gabes) (Tunisia, fortnerly ‘Inpolitania): 2, (»: 

establishment of sec at, 3, 5. 

Taghiggia, Wadi (Tripolitanui), pagan sculpture at. 81. 


Talbot: ^ 

Geoigc, 4th Earl of Shrewsbury , while lalbot badge 

of, 1 13. 

Sir Gilbert, lalbot badge differenced for, 116. 
Talbot: badge of Earl of Shrewsbury, it3i differenced 
for Sir Gilbert Talbot, 116. 

n'arhuna ( rripolitania); limestone capital, part of column 
and carvird block from neighbourhood* 49 ' 73 * 
catacomb at, 50: sanctuaty of .Ammon, 80. 

Tarmisa (Tripolitania), incised block found at, 43, 73. 
Tebedut (Tripolitania): church near, 43: carved dceom- 
tion at, 72: ‘Ridotia 'lolmeiHto’ (Henseir Auenst), 

nesr., *^3' t c ■‘I ]■ 

TebesM (N* Afnca). pr^babk irilobed plan of builtiinrg 


at. 59. 


Templars, Knights: account.of Order, 123-4', organiza¬ 
tion of, 133-4- 

Temple. The, London: recent discovtnes at. and topo¬ 
graphy of the site, 113-40: original site NE. of 
Chancery Lane, 123; present site, 123: archives of, 
destroyed by Wat Tyler’s men, 125; bibliography, 

113 )f. 

Bps. of Ely accommodated in. 139: arnmgetnent of 
accommodation in the precinct, 133 “ 4 * ‘ 3 ?' Public 
and private treasure stored by, 130: bcll-towcr, 
foundations perhaps of, 131: excavation of eastern 
arm of church, 125; altars of St. John and St, 
.\icholaE, 130, [34: capital with stiff foliage. 127: 
graffiti, 127, 131: building idcniilied as treasury, 
130, ttndurcTTjfi, i 27 < wall-painting, 131; vaulted 
chapel of St. Ann, iiS, 129-30: incorporated into a 
brick building, isSj chapel w-iih doubt^l dedication 
to the Virgin. 130, 1341 chapel dedicated to St. 
‘I'homsa, 130, 134,1361 Hall of Inner Temple. 13b; 
Hall of Middle Temple, 137; Master’s house, 137, 
139, Bps, of Elv accommodated in, 139: treasury, 

130- 2, itar in treasury, 131; double piscina and 
lockcrt in treasury. 131, John Selden’s grave in, 

131- 3, Rowland jewkei’s grave in, 133. 

Tewkesburv (Glos.), medieval layout, 151, 

Thcleptc (Tunisia), churches at, 62, 63, 64, 66 , 78. 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, New Temple claimed by, 

Tiveitan (Dei^on), Coiinenay badg? ai Broad Clys^t 115. 
Tre^-stump or stock. WoGd^tock badge* 116, 

Trinity* 'rhc:. tinuBiial representation of. in Sl George s 
Chapel, Windsor^ l ir^ 121. 

Tripoli Chy (Tripolitania): Bab ebCedid, pa^ of in¬ 
scribed column found ntrdr* so; Forte Spagnolo^ 
inscribed block found during dcrtioUtion of, 20j 
Forte dclk Ln&cribcd auchUravc found during 
detncdiiion of. ao. Mu^umt tani'ed atones (hnickcis* 
cdpitula, cte.) noi fn jiYw, now in, 20, 43, 48, 49, so, 
80, Si ; funerary tests in, at. Stt a/ro Oea, 
Tripolitania (N'. Africa), Christism Antiquities of; t-83: 
prototypes of pre-Byzantine churches, 56—60, 
Byzantine churches, 60-1: orientation of churches, 
6 i- 2 ; example of trilobcd plsn, 59. Pagan sculpture 
of tire Christiati period, 80-1, Biblitigraphy, 6; 
modem map references, 6. Early Christian history 
of, t-6: effect of Donatist Iwhiam, 4-5. 
for dftttrU 0/ iwdiH’dito/ bui/tiif^f ter utid^r seporatf 
pluce-ttamesi ,s. , 

.Ain Wtf; Ain Zara; Asahaa; Bir el-Cur; Bir cl- 
Uaar; Brevigtieri; Chafsgi .Aamer: Cuasabat: 
cn-Ngiia; Gargatesh; Cast Giakia (East); Gasr es 
Suq cLOti: Gasr Maamura; Ghlil; Henseir Uheda; 
Lcpcis Magna; Marconi: Msufiin; Oea (I rijrali 
Citv): Sabratha; Sirte: I'aihutiai TaTtnisa; 'I'che- 
(Jut; Tripoli (also Oea): Crema, ^Vadi; Gsea. Wadi [ 
Scetib cl-Gorba, W’adi; Soda, Wadi cs-. 

.Altars, 7, 10. !4, 15, 17, 18, 33, 33, 65-6. 

.Anibones, f« Pulpits. 

Apses and Counter-apsis, 61-2. 

BaptlatcrteB, 5, 10-12, 13, 17* * 7 '^' 3 L 33 * 

44. 46. SS- S 7 -S. *7-70- 
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Tripolitania (N. Africa), Christtan Antiquities of 
Brackets, can-wi, 35-71 4^147- 
Carved decoration, 7t-2- 

Carved stones (blot^, brackets. «qnU)U, etc.) not ih 
situ, ZQ. 33 , 34, 43 > 47 . 5 ®' 

Cotscombs, 19. 34, 50. 

Cemeteries, 7, la, 18, 19, ai-a, 27, 29, 31, 43, 50. 
Chancels, 64-5, 

Cisterns, 17, 35, 39. 44. 

Colonnades: 70; with coupled columns, 7, 24, S9, 7 ®* 
Curia>buildings, to. 

Fonts, 10, 12, 17, iS, 24, 27. 29, 31, 47, 52. 

Graffiti. 19, 34; (aiabie), iz. 

Inscriptions, 17, 19, 20-2, 27, 29, 31, 34. 35 . 37 < 
39, 41-2. 43, 47. 48-50, 54 . 7 ^- 3 - 

Alpha and Omega, 12, 18, 20, 21, 29. 31, 34 . 35 * 
43, 4S, 49. 76, 77. 

Chi-rho monograiD, 12, 19, *o, 11, 34, 35. 

43. 48, 49. 72-3. 76, 77. 

Con^tiiintinianp la. 

CjTfssscs (ii’pes of): ‘Byzantine*, 45^ 76 ; Grcekn 24 * 
Vf 49^ 75“^* 77^ Greuk, compsss-tnsicceiH 20 , 

2 t* 37* 7 S> 77 ^ Latin: 12, 15, zo, 
standing) 28,29,46,74-6,77: Monfign™, 12. is, 
19. 31. 33. 34 , 37. 49, S+. 74. 77 ^ 

Funerary, 12, 181 27. 31, 50. 

Painted, 27. 

Beveran, 22. 

Msusokum, 39, 50, 

Mosaics, 1, 7, 10, 14, i 5 i 17. ‘D. 4 ^t 47 . 7 ^- 
Painted dewration: 52, 721 painted figures, 52. 

PaA-ing (other than mosaic), ip, 17, 18,35. 

Pulpits (Amboncs), 22, 6 b. 

Refused matcriaJ,7,12, 14. i8, 26-7, 29, 3!, 7 *- 
Roofs, timber, 71, 

Sacristies, 17, 19. 27, 67. 

Screens, 14, 29. 35, 63-4, 82. 

Seating, 63. 

Steps to chancel, 63. 

Stucco, use of, 18,21, 27, 31, 52. 

Tomb-stones, etc., with carved dccoiation, 21,3 r ,37,43. 
Traasctuia slabs, 14. 

Vaoking, 24-5, 27, 46, 47, 50, 52, 54. 71. 

Windows, 71. 

Trisagioo, inscribed on tomba at Ain 2 ara, 21. 

Tuil en-NahIa (Tripolilama), pagan sculpture at, So. 
Tunisia {N. Africa) ; list of chumhes cited in connexion 
with churches of Tripolitania, 
ancient Tripolitania now in province of, a; use of 
apses in, 62; baptisteries, impost blocks, 70; 
orientatiDti of churches in, 62! screens, <14; steps to 
chancel, 63. 

Turin (Italy), txpe of belt on armoured bust m archaco- 
Jogical musetun, 93- 

Twisden, Sir ITiomas. building in the Temple named 
after, 134, 

Umm el-Msareb (Tripolitania), inscribed blocfc at, 74. 
Unicorn, Ferrers badge, 117, 

Urswick, Christopher, dean of Windsor, arms of, toS, 
119, 


LTsaden, part of inscribed lintel from Msufiin rc-used in 
mosque at, 41. 

Vandal: Conquest of Tripolitsnin, 1. 5, 57: coins found 
at el-Asabaa. 37, 

Venice (Italy), group of statues of tetrarchs; io 4 ; tj^^e of 
belt depicted on, 93. 

Vete, Sir John, Earl of Oi;ford, badge of, 114, 

Venue, W illiam, freemason, employed at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, 107. 

Vienna (Austria): type of belt on bust in, 93: figure of 
Empress under canopy on diptych in mueeum, 103. 

Vindfon, Diego, line-drawings of carved brackets at 
cl-Asabaa, by, 35, 

Vine-scroll: carved at Breviglieri, 71: fneM at rebedut, 
43; on pagan sculptures at Gsur cl-Berber, So. 

Wadi, fee undrf individual names, Berresaf, Crema, 
Fallrah, Gsea, Leila, Mesueggf, Scetib cl-Gorba, 
cs-Sodu, Taghiggia. , , ,, 

W’alUpaintings: Bawnt (tomb). 91; Garganish (tomb), 92; 
Hermopolis (tomb), 91 • Luxor, S5,89,90-5,101-3; 
sfe also under Luxor. 

W'abner Castle (Kent), use of gaJlirtting at, 14S. 

W'nrdill. R. W'., acknowledgements to, 143, 14L 

Wclb, Alan, chapd of Gasr Maamiira surveyed by, 47. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner: water-colour drawiriip of 
Temple at Luxor by, 88, 9c^-’5; MSS. in Griffith 
Institute at Oxford, 90 n, 

W'illcment, Thomas, cited, 109, 1 (3, ii6, 120. 

Wiltshire, Earl of, see Stafford, ^Sl^ Henry. 

Windsor (Berkshire), St. George's Chapel; relics pf 
St- George at, 109; roof-bosses: 107-21: choir, 

110-17, io9“io; 

transepts, 1 iS; nave, 118~20, N, aisle of, 120, S. aisle 
of, 121; arms, badges, etc,, represented in, see under 
Heraldry and KRdrr-individual names; vaulting, 
date of, 107-8, 

W’ood, Anthony A, cited, 153. 

W’oodstDck, Thomas of, badge of, iifi, 

Worcester, liarl of, see Somerset, Sir CharlHS, 

W'oirtnald, Professor, cited, ti i. 

Yale, Beaufort badge. It8. 

Varmnuth, Great (Norfolk); Manship's Utstgry aj, 
(41-2, 147; Black Death in, 141, 142I Dutch im¬ 
migrants to, 142; advent of herrings, 142; origin 
KoWTI, 15I”2- 

Seventcemh-ceniury hou&es in: buiying styles and 
matcriib: 146H9; brickwork^ J47, 148, *49; flmt^ 
work, 147. 148, 1491 gailertmij, 14S, T49J half- 
limbered work, 147; pcbhl&s used in^ 1484 149P 
Ceilings, pkaicr, 148; ehimMySp 147^ coping of 
semicircuUr bricks, 154; fire-place ana overmantel^ 
154; gables. 'Ehjlcir, 154; gableSp tumbled^ 154; 
bW*. "Cock^s head', etc., *45, 153: latches and 
handles, 153; plans^ 150-i: 'soocrii' passage in, 
146; vauhed undercrofts, 146; waJJ-anchors or tl^, 
144. 145, 14S, 149* i52-3^ windows: bghtingstPi^ 
and cupboards^ 145; with leaded lights^ 145; with 
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muUion In form of caryatid, 154; aash^windows, 
145-6. 

Dukt’s Head Hotel, 148, 

Fnai« Lane, 143. 

Geoi^ Street, Ne»- 55-7, 14S; No, 86, 144, 149; 
No. 87, 144. <49. 

Greyfriars Clobtcr, 143. 

The Haven, 142. 

Howard Street South, Nos. 36 and 37, 146. 

King Street, 152; Old White Lion Public House, 154. 

Middlcgate Street, 143, 147, i|0, 152; No. 38, t48s 
No. 29, 14S; No. 49, 154; No. JO, 153, I 54 ‘> 

96-7, 145; No. ti7, 14S; No. 118,148; No, I30A,^ 
148; No. 1524, 147; Turit'a Head Inn, 146. 

North Quay, No. 46, 148; No. S 5 * * 4 *- 

Queen Street, [43. 

The Rows, 143, 147, 149, 150-a. 

Row 35, No. 10, 153. 

Row 99, Nos. 3 tod 4, 144. 145, 146, 155; No. 5, 149, 
»55 t *58' 

Row 100, Nos. 24-7, 159. 

Row tor. No*. 5,6, 7, and 8, 146, 149, 159, 

Row 108, (47. 149, 150. 

Row III, >50; No. 6, T43, 151; No. 7, 143, 144, 150. 


*5*. *S3t *59^35 8* ‘43' ‘44' *45' m8, 15 °^ 

131, 139^3. 

Rmv 117, No. S, 143: No. 9. 143; No. 12, 144, 147, 
163-6; No. 13. 144. 1 * 3 -*: 24. Eas‘' 

144, 163-6. 

Row 118, No. 2, 14s, 148, 166-71; No, 3, 145, 14S, 
166-71: No. 4, i66“7i; No. ij, 14+ M 9 » 

No. 16, 144. t72; No. 17,144,149. >72. 

Row 123, 130; No. 3, 147; Nos. 5 and 6, 172-4; 

Nos, 16, i6a {or Quayside House), and 17, 174-7. 
Row 123, No. 2, 154. 

Row 127. Nos, 14 and 15. 177, 180, 

Row 138, No. 12, 146. 

Row', Kitty Wiche's, 147. 

South Quay, 143, 147, 150, 152; No. 2, 153; No, 4, 
141; No. 23, 150, 151; No. 24, 150, isi: No. 23, 
149; No- 33, 134; No. 43, 148, 149; No. 47, 148, 
154; No. 50, Upper Ferry Inn, 153; buiiding behind 
No. 54. 149, 153; No. 75,148. 

'Gallon Caa^ Inn, 153. 

Star Hotel, 148- 

Zemzcm, Wadi (Tripolilania), absence of recorded 
Christian remains, 6. 
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